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Tue plague has been a malady known to the 
world from the remotest ages; but the laws 
which regulate its mysterious and destructive 
visitations are as yet unknown. Many theories 
have been framed to account for its origin, but, 
we believe, that hitherto none has been suggested 
which has been satisfactory. Perhaps the most 
singular was that which attributed to the earth 
an organic nature, subject to disease, of which 
the violent convulsions of nature are symptoms. 
This theory originated in the East, and met 
with many supporters. Our object, however, 
is not to discuss the origin of these dreadful 
scourges, but to give a sketch of the progress 
and effects of that most horrible of all the pesti- 
lences which have ever visited the earth, the 
great plague, known by the name of ‘The 
Black Death,’ which devastated the whole world 
in the middle of the 14th century. 

We learn from history that Europe had been 
visited by five or six pestilences during the first 
half of that century, and as it is a peculiar pro- 
perty of the plague, that in countries which it 
bas once visited, it remains for a long time in a 
milder form, it is highly probable that the atmo- 
spherical deteriorations occasioned by these 
milder visitations, contained the germs of that 
greater one which burst forth in the year 1848, 
By some writers it is supposed that the Black 
plague originated in Europe, and when we con- 
sider the filthy habits of the inhabitants of that 
part of the world in those days, the unwhole- 
some and confined character of their dwell- 
ings and cities, where filth of every description 
was suffered to accumulate, and their licentious 
habits, it appears probable that such was the 
case. But it was in China that this pestilence 
first displayed the virulent characteristics from 
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which it derives its name, and its progress was 
always preceded and accompanied by violent 
terrestrial and atmospheric commotions. 

In the year 1333, that extensive portion of 
China watered by the rivers Kiang and Hoai 
was devastated by drought and famine; this was 
followed by terrific rains which deluged the 
country and drowned more than 400,000 people: 
the mountain Tsincheou fell in, and vast clefts 
were formed in the earth. In Italy, a violent 
eruption of Mount tna took place. 

In the next year, 1334, the south of China, 
and especially the neighborhood of Canton, was 
visited by inundations; in the province of Tche 
an unexampled drought dried up the earth, and 
a pestilence broke out, which is said to have car- 
ried off five millions of people. A few months 
afterward, an earthquake occurred at Kingsai; 
the mountains of Ki-ming-chau fell in, and a 
lake was formed of more than a hundred leagues 
in circumference, wherein thousands perished. 

In the following year, 1835, the provinces of 
Hou-kwang and Houan suffered from a drought 
which lasted five months; innumerable swarms 
of locusts darkened the air and destroyed vege- 
tation; and famine and pestilence followed their 
course. 

These horrors were renewed in 1336, and 
heavy floods, attended by remarkable atmo- 
spheric phenomena and thunder storms, again 
brought death and ruin with them. Similar 
phenomena and storms occurred in the north of 
France. 

The year 1337 brought still greater devasta- 
tion to China. Deluges and swarms of locusts 
caused such havoc with the products of the soil, 
that four millions of people died in the province 
of Kiang, and an earthquake, which lasted six 
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days, changed the face of the country. Swarms 
of locusts now, for the first time, appeared in 
Europe, and did great damage in Germany. 

The seat of the disease seems to have been in 
China, and that unhappy country became so de- 
vastated by a series of earthquakes, deluges, 
storms, famines, swarms of insects, and other 
ills, that the people in despair thought that the 
end of the world had come. In 1338, Kingsai 
was visited by an earthquake of ten days’ dura- 

tion. Next year the mountain Hong-tchang fell 
in, and caused a destructive deluge, and in Pien- 
tcheou and Leang-tcheou, after three months’ 
rain, there followed unheard of inundations, 
which destroyed seven cities. In 1344, a vio- 
lent earthquake in Veu-tcheou caused the sea 
to overflow—and the same thing occurred in Ki- 
tcheou in 1345, and in Canton in 1346 and 1347. 
A thick, stinking mist covered the land in many 
places—and the people were seized with violent 
inflammation of the lungs, bleeding at the nose 
and mouth, and boils, which, putrefying the 
flesh, caused the death of the unhappy sufferer. 
It is computed that more than thirteen millions 
of human beings perished in China alone from 
this dreadful pestilence. 

Meanwhile premonitory symptoms of its ap- 
pearance had been given elsewhere. In 1338, 
myriads of locusts appeared a second time in 
Germany, and caused great distress by their de- 
vastations; the crops also failed generally, but 
especially in France. In 1342, great floods oc- 
curred in the vicinity of the Rhine and in France, 
which were not wholly occasioned by rain, for 
springs burst forth everywhere, even on the tops 
of mountains, and dry tracts of land were laid 
under water in an inexplicable manner. Next 
year violent earthquakes took place in Egypt 
and Syria, and continued to extend themselves 
throughout Asia Minor and Armenia during the 
next three years. The pestilence spread itself 
from China into Indiaand Tartary. The former 
country was nearly depopulated. Tartary, 
Mesopotamia, Armenia and Syria were covered 
with dead bodies; the Kurds fied to the moun- 
tains to escape the horrid death, but in vain. 
We are told that in Caramania and Ceesarea not 
a soul was left alive; the roads, the houses, the 
camps were filled with unburied bodies. In 
Aleppo, 500 died daily and 22,000 were swept 
off in Gaza in six weeks; nor did the animals 
escape; they died in equally large numbers. 
It hds been computed that nearly 40,000,000 
(forty millions) of human beings with more than 
half the animal kingdom perished in Asia. 

We turn now to Europe. The contagion made 
its way from Asia Minor te Constantinople, 
which city it also reached by the northern coast 
of the Black Sea and Thrace, depopulating those 
countries in its path. In 1347, it appeared in 








Cyprus, Sicily, Marseilles, and some of the sea 
ports of Italy; thence it spread to Sardinia, 
Corsica and Majorca. In Cyprus, the advent of 
the pestilence was heralded by an earthquake 
and a hurricane, both of so dreadful a nature, 
that the inhabitants, slaying their Mahomedan 
slaves, in order that they might not take advan- 
tage of the times to turn against their masters, 
fled in all directions. Ships were dashed to 
pieces on the rocks, and the sea overflowed the 
coasts. A pestiferous wind spread so poisonous 
an odor, that those who inhaled it fell down 
suddenly, and expired in dreadful agonies. Few 
survived the awful visitation, and the island was 
converted into a desert. The surface of the 
ocean was not exempt from its ravages; ships, 
without crews, were often seen in the Mediter- 
ranean, driving about and spreading the plague 
every where. 

From Cyprus we turn further west, and find 
that on the 25th of January, 1348, a terrific 
earthquake shook Greece and Italy, and the ad- 
jacent countries. Whole villages were swallowed 
up, castles, houses and churches were over- 
thrown, and hundreds of people were buried be- 
neath their ruins. It is recorded that in Corin- 
thia thirty villages were destroyed; more than 
a thousand corpses were drawn out of the rub- 
bish. The city of Villach was so completely de- 
molished, that very few of its inhabitants were 
saved, and when the earthquake ceased, moun- 
tains had been moved out of their position. 
During its continuance, which is said to have 
been more than a week, people experienced an 
unusual stupor and headache, and many fainted 
away. 

These convulsions of the earth extended, gra- 
dually, to the north and west, throughout Ger- 
many, France, Silesia, Poland, England, Den- 
mark and Sweden. Mezeray, the historian of 
France, says that whole cities were thrown down, 
mountains were uplifted, trees uprooted, and the 
plains converted into yawning chasms so deep, 
that it seemed ‘‘as though hell wanted to swal- 
low up the human race.” Great and extraordi- 
nary meteors appeared in many places, and were 
regarded with superstitious horror. A pillar of 
fire appeared in the sky on the 20th of Decem- 
ber, 1348, at Avignon, and remained for an hour, 
at sunrise, over the Pope’s palace, in that city ; 
and in August preceding, a fire-ball was seen 
over Paris, which remained visible in the heavens 
for a very long time. 

Muratori tells us that, during the years 1346 
and 1847, there was the greatest scarcity through- 
out all Christendom, so much so, that children 
died of hunger in their mothers’ arms, and there 
was great mortality in every country in the 
world. 

These convulsions of nature, having thus re- 
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duced the surface of the earth to a vast scene of 
desolation, prepared the way for ‘‘the Black 
Death,” which completed the ravages that earth- 
quake and hurricane had failed to accomplish. 
This malady commenced, in the East, with bleed- 
ing at the nose, and in Europe with ardent fever, 
followed by tumors in the groins and under the 
arms, varying in size from a small apple to a 
large egg. These were followed by similar 
tumors over all parts of the body, and black or 
blue spots came out on the arms and legs, some- 
times single and large, sometimes small and 
thickly-studded. These spots were a sure sign 
of death ; nothing could give relief, and the pa- 
tient died, generally, within the first three days, 
sometimes a little later. Animals also fell sick, 
after coming in contact with an infected object, 
staggered about, as if drunk, and then fell down 
dead; there is little doubt, however, that the 
plague raged amongst them as it did with the 
human race, apart from actual contact or infec- 
tion. The symptoms were not invariably the 
same with all persons; many became stupefied. 
and fell into a deep sleep, losing their speech 
from palsy of the tongue, while others remained 
sleepless and without rest. The fauces and 
tongue were black, and as if suffused with blood ; 
and a burning thirst, which nothing could quench, 
seized the patient, and drove him raving mad; 
the organs of respiration were attacked with 
putrid inflammation and violent pain in the chest, 
and expectoration of blood followed. Many per- 
sons, however, recovered, after having suffered 
from these fearful symptoms; but if the black 
spots supervened, all hope was at an end. From 
this circumstance, this plague received the ap- 
pellation of ‘* the Black Death.” 

The pestilential breath of the sick spread the 
contagion far and near, and caused such terror, 
that parents abandoned their infected children, 
wives fled from their husbands, and all the ties 
of kindred were dissolved. Boceaccio, who was 
an eye-witness of these horrors in Italy, has 
given us, in his ‘* Decameron,” a lively descrip- 
tion of the state to which society was reduced in 
consequence. He says, that ‘‘the hearts of all 
the inhabitants (of Florence) were closed to 
feelings of humanity. They fled from the sick 
and all that belonged to them, hoping, by these 
means, to save themselves. Others shut them- 
selves up in their houses, with their wives, their 
children and household, living on the most costly 
food, but carefully avoiding all excess. None 
were allowed access to them; no intelligence of 
death or sickness was permitted to reach their 
ear; and they spent their time in singing and 
music, and other pastimes. Others, on the con- 
trary, considered eating and drinking to excess, 
amusements of all descriptions, the indulgence 
of every gratification, and an indifference to all 





that was passing around them, as the best medi- 
cine, and acted accordingly. They wandered 
day and night, from one tavern to another, and 
feasted without moderation or bounds. In this 
way, they endeavored to avoid all contact with 
the sick, and abandoned their houses and pro- 
perty to chance, like men whose death-knell had 
already tolled. Amid this general lamentation 
and woe, the influence and authority of every 
law, human and divine, vanished. Most of those 
who were in office, had been carried off by the 
plague, or lay sick, or had lost so many members 
of their families, that they were unable to attend 
to their duties; so that thenceforth every one 
acted as he thought proper. (Others, in their 
mode of living, chose a middle course. They 
ate and drank what they pleased, and walked 
abroad, carrying odoriferous flowers, herbs, or 
spices, which they smelt from time to time, in 
order to invigorate the brain, and to avert the 
baneful influence of the air, infected by the sick, 
and by the innumerable corpses of those who 
had died of the plague. Others carried their 
precaution still further, and thought the surest 
way to escape death was by flight. They, there- 
fore, left the city ; women, as well as men, aban- 
doning their dwellings, and retiring into the 
country. But of these, also, many were carried 
off, most of them alone and deserted by all the 
world, themselves having previously set the ex- 
ample. Thus it was, that one citizen fled from 
another—a neighbor from his neighbors—a rela- 
tion from his relations—and in the end, so com- 
pletely had terror extinguished every kindlier 
feeling, that the brother forsook the brother, the 
sister the sister, the wife her husband, and at 
last, even the parent his own offspring, and 
abandoned them, unvisited snd unsoothed, to 
their fate. Those, therefore, that stood in need 
of assistance, fell a prey to greedy attendants, 
who, for an exorbitant recompense, merely 
handed the sick their food and medicine, re- 
mained with them in their last moment, and then, 
not unfrequently, became themselves victims to 
their avarice, and lived not to enjoy their ex- 
torted gain. Propriety and decorum were ex- 
tinguished among the helpless sick. Females of 
rank seemed to forget their natural bashfulness, 
and committed the care of their persons, indis- 
criminately, to men and women of the lowest 
order. No longer were women, relatives, or 
friends found in the house of mourning, to share 
the grief of the survivors, no longer was the 
corpse accompanied to the grave by neighbors, 
and a numerous train of priests, carrying wax 
tapers and singing psalms; nor was it borne 
along by other citizens of equal rank. Many 
breathed their last without a friend to soothe 
their dying pillow; and few, indeed, were they 
who departed amidst the lamentations and tears of 
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their friends and kindred. Instead of sorrow 
and mourning, appeared indifference, frivolity, 
and mirth; this being considered, especially by 
the females, as conducive to health. Seldom 
was the body followed by even ten or twelve at- 
tendants; and, instead of the usual bearers and 
sextons, mercenaries of the lowest of the popu- 
lace undertook the office, for the sake of gain; 
and accompanied by only a few priests, and often 
without a single taper, it was borne to the very 
nearest church, and lowered into the first grave 
that was not already too full to receive it. 
Among the middling classes, and especially 
among the poor, the misery was still greater. 
Poverty or negligence induced most of these to 
remain in their dwellings, or in the immediate 
neighborhood, and thus they fell by thousands ; 
and many ended their lives in the streets by day 
and by night. The stench of putrefying corpses 
was often the first indication to their neighbors 


that more deaths had occurred. The survivors, | 


to preserve themselves from infection, generally 
had the bodies taken out of the houses, and laid 
before the doors, where the early morn found 
them in heaps, exposed to the affrighted gaze of 
the passing stranger. It was no longer possible 
to have a bier for every corpse; three or four 
were generally laid together— husband and wife, 
father and mother, with two or three children, 
were frequently borne to the grave on the same 
bier; and it often happened that two priests 
would accompany a coffin, bearing the cross be- 
fore it, and be joined on the way by several other 
funerals; so that instead of one, there were five 
or six bodies for interment.” 

Such is the account given by Boccaccio of the 
state of society in Italy, and particularly at 
Florence, where 60,000 people died of the dread- 
ful pestilence. The mortality in other places 
was as great, and greater. Cairo lost daily, 
when the plague was at its highest, from 10,000 
to 15,000. In Venice, there died of the plague, 
100,000. In Marseilles (in one month) 16,000. 
In Siena 70,000. In Paris 50,000. In St. Denis 
14,000. In Avignon 60,000. In Strasburg 
16,000. In Lubech 9000. In Basle 14,000. In 
London 100,000. In Norwich 51,000. Religious 
orders in Germany 125,000. Do. in Italy 30,000. 
In Austria, and especially in Vienna, the plague 
was as malignant as any where; in this last 
named city 1200 died daily, and very frequent 
sudden deaths without any further development 
of thesmalady occurred, there and on the coasts 
of the North Sea and in Westphalia. 

In France it was more destructive than in 
Germany. In many places not more than two 
out of twenty of the inhabitants survived. 
Many were struck as if by lightning and died 
on the spot, and this happened more frequently 
to the young and strong than to the old. More 


than five hundred a day died in the Hotel Dieu, 
under the faithful care of the Sisters of Charity, 
who displayed the most disinterested heroism in 
nursing the sick, for though they daily lost their 
lives from the contagion, yet their numbers were 
becrsenran renewed, and there was no want of 
women who piously devoted themselves to this 
holy calling. The church-yards were soon 
unable to contain the dead; houses bereft of 
their inhabitants fell to ruins. At Avignon, the 
Pope found it necessary to consecrate the Rhone, 
that bodies might be thrown into the river with- 
out delay, as the church-yards were’ full; in 
other large cities, as Paris, Lyons, ete., the dead 
were arranged in layers in large pits outside the 
walls, each pit being capable of containing about 
.40,000 corpses. Numbers of distinguished per- 
sons fell victims, amongst others Joanna, Queen 
of Navarre, and daughter of Louis 10th, and 
Joanna of Burgundy, wife of Philippe de Valois, 

In all Germany there died about a million and 
a quarter of inhabitants; but that country was 
| not so severely visited as Italy, which is said to 
have lost half its inhabitants—in the islands of 
Sardinia and Corsica not more than one third 
remained alive; the same may be said of Padua, 
and in Florence it was prohibited to publish the 
numbers of the dead, or to toll bells at their fune- 
rals, in order that the living might not abandon 
themselves to despair. 

Spain was incessantly ravaged during the 
years 1348, 1349, and 1350, and the mortality 
there was as great as in France, though not so 
considerable as it was in Italy. Alphonso the 
11th, King of Castile, died of the plague in his 
camp before Gibralter. He was the only mon- 
arch in Europe who died of it. His son and 
successor, Peter the Cruel, was attacked by a 
milder form of the disease, and narrowly escaped 
with his life. Maria de Padilla the celebrated 
beauty, and mistress of the last named sovereign, 
also fell a victim to it. 

In England the plague first broke out about 
the month of August, 1348, in the county ‘of 
Dorset, whence it advanced slowly through the 
counties of Devon and Somerset to Bristol, and 
thence to Gloucester, Oxford, and London, which 
city it reached in about three months from its 
first appearance. Scarcely any part of the land 
escaped, for Barnes, ia his history of Edward 
3d, says, that not more than a tenth part of the 
inhabitants remained alive. In London, 50,000 
persons were buried in the Charter House yard 
alone, arranged in layers and sunk in pits. At 
the commencement there was in England every- 
where a superabundance of all the necessaries 
of life, but the plague was accompanied by 4 
fatal murrain among cattle, which wandering 
about without herdsmen died by thousands, and 
their carcasses rotted in the fields, the birds and 
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beasts of prey being afraid to touch them. It 
became impossible to remove the corn from the 
fields, and the consequent dearth of food added 
enormously to the sufferings of the people. 
Morals were everywhere deteriorated; the 
churches were deserted—the priests fled—and 
their places were supplied by ignorant laymen, 
who crowded into the monastic orders to take 
advantage of the rich heritages which fell in to 
the church from all quarters. The sittings of 
Parliament, and of the superior courts of law 
were suspended, and the country which was then 
the most weaithy and prosperous in Europe was 
brought to the brink of ruin. Ireland was not 
s0 heavily visited; indeed the mountainous parts 
of that island were scarcely visited at all, and 
Scotland might have remained free from the in- 
fection, had not the Scots sought to take advan- 
tage of the misery which prevailed in England 
by making an irruption into the northern 
counties, for which they were justly punished 
by the destruction of their army by the plague 
and the sword, and by the extension of the pesti- 
lence, through those who escaped, over the 
whole of their country. 

The plague prevailed in England from August, 
1348, to August, 1349, a whole year; after 
which it disappeared; but this was not the case 
in other countries, where it generally lasted only 
half a year, but returned frequently in indivi- 
dual places. 

The northern kingdoms were attacked by it in 
1349; in Sweden it broke out in November of 
that year; thence it spread to Poland, but it did 
not reach Russia until 1351; so that this extra- 
ordinary pestilence appears to have traveled in 
a circuitous route from Constantinople through 
Southern Europe to England, and thence through 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden and Poland, to Rus- 
sia; a phenomenon which has not since occurred 
With pestilences originating in Asia. 

The whole period during which the Black 
Plague raged in Europe was (with the exception 
of Russia) from 1347 to 1350, but it left behind 
it in many places the seeds of future contagion, 
which were brought into life and activity in 
various places; thus Spain and Italy were re- 
visited by it more than once—and on the cele- 
bration of the Jubilee at Rome in 1350, a new 
eruption took place which devastated the country 
anew. 

The cold of the extreme north did not ar- 
rest its progress. Iceland and Greenland felt 
its effects and suffered as severely as more 
favored lands did. And it has been asserted 
that at the same time, enormous icebergs formed 
on the coast of East Greenland, and that no 
mortal from that time forward, has ever seen 
that shore or its inhabitants. 

In Russia the mortality was extraordinarily 





great, and the same scenes of horror and despair 
were enacted there as have been already described 

Many estimates have been made of the num- 
ber of lives lost in Europe through this great 
pestilence; but, probably, that which is nearest 
the mark assumes that not less than twenty-five 
millions of persons perished, a number equal to 
the present population of the United States. 

A remarkable phenomenon connected with the 
physiology of the human race, developed itself 
on tue cessation of the Black Death, (or ‘the 
great mortality,” as it was called in Italy,) which 
more properly belongs to medical treatises, but 
which we will not wholly pass over in silence, 
because it proves to conviction, as we think, the 
prevalence of a higher power in the direction of 
general organic life, and the indestructibility of 
human society as a whole. This was the re- 
markable subsequent fertility in women, by 
which the waste of human life was speedily re- 
paired. Marriages were almost, without excep- 
tion, prolific, and double and treble births were 
extremely common, but it was noticed at the time, 
and has been generally believed, that the children 
born after ‘“‘the great mortality,” had fewer 
teeth than before. We leave it to learned physi- 
cians to say what truth there is in the statement 
made by some writers, ‘“‘that the Black Plague 
had introduced a permanent imperfection into 
the human body.” 

Having given a brief sketch of the career and 
the horrors attendant upon this celebrated pesti- 
lence, we must now take a rapid view of some of 
its most extraordinary results. These were the 
universal deterioration of morals, the formation of 
fanatical religious orders, and a sanguinary per- 
secution of the Jews. 

The terror caused by the Black Plague pro- 
duced a variety of effects on the human mind. 
Thousands gave themselves up to the wildest de- 
bauchery, seeking to drown their fears in the in- 
toxication of the moment; others secluded them- 
selves from the world, wandering in solitudes and 
desert places, or taking refuge in monasteries 
and convents, But by far the greater number 
gave themselves up to lamentations and despair, 
believing that the wrath of God was poured out 
on the world. To use the words of Spangen- 
berg, who, in his Chronicle of Ditmar, has given 
us a most vivid account of the plague as it was 
in Germany—“ the lamentation was pitiful; and 
the only remaining solace was the prevalent 
anxiety, inspired by the danger, to prepare for 
a glorious departure; no other hope remained— 
death appeared inevitable. Hence, many were 
induced to search into their own hearts, to turn 
to God, and to abandon their wicked courses; 
parents warned their children, and instructed 
them how to pray, and to submit to the ways of 
Providence; neighbors mutually admonished 
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each other; none could reckon on a single hour’s 
respite. Many persons, and even young chil- 
dren, were seen bidding farewell to the world; 
some with prayer, others with praises on their 
lips.” 

The church profited largely by the supersti- 
tious fears of the age; the wealthy sought to 
make their peace with heaven, by bestowing 
their lands and property on churches and monas- 
teries; and they were further induced to do this 
by the mortality amongst their own kindred, 
which threatened to deprive them of heirs. The 
monastic system was, at this time, in full vigor; 
the ecclesiastical orders and brotherhoods were 
revered by the people, and the hierarchy was still 
formidable to the temporal power. All this con- 
tributed to swell the wealth and influence of the 
church to an unprecedented height. 

While the pestilence was carrying death and 
desolation to every hearth, there arose in Hun- 
gary an extraordinary association of fanatics, 
called the Brotherhood of the Flagellants, or the 
Brethren of the Holy Cross, who took upon them- 
selves the repentance of the people for the sins 
they had committed, and offered up prayers and 
supplications for averting the plague. The idea, 
however, was not a novel one, for, as far back as 
the 11th century, many Christians, in Asia, pun- 
ished themselves with flagellation. 

St. Anthony, who lived at the beginning of 
the 13th century, is said to have instituted the 
solemn processions of the Flagellants, and in the 
middle of the same century, we read of their ap- 
pearance in Italy, where they acquired such influ- 
ence, that after some years, the priests resisted 
their further progress, but without much success. 
These processions were, in fact, pilgrimages of 
vast crowds of persons, under the guidance of 
fanatical preachers, to the shrines of eminent 
saints, or to the holy relics of martyrs, and we 
find one consisting of 10,000 persons, who set 
forth from Bergamo, toward Rome, under the 
guidance of a Dominican friar, named Venturino, 
in the year 1334. These pilgrims scourged them- 
selves in the churches, and were entertained 
at the public expense, the people everywhere re- 
garding them with veneration. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that the horrors of the Black 
Plague should have set these fanatics again in 
motion. They were chiefly persons of the lower 
class, who were either sincerely contrite, or glad 
of a pretext for idleness, and were hurried along 
by the frenzy of the times. But as they in- 
creased in repute, many nobles, ecclesiastics and 
ladies joined them, and several of these brother- 
hoods were formed, under the guidance of learned 
and influential men, some of whom had other 
objects in view besides those which ostensibly 
appeared, and whose secret councils directed the 
movements of the fraternity. Whoever joined 





the brotherhood, was bound to remain in it thir- 
ty-four days, and to have four-pence a day at 
his own disposal; if married, he was obliged to 
have the sanction of his wife, and give assurance 
that he was reconciled to all men. He was not 
permitted to seek for free quarters, or to enter 
a house without having been invited; he was 
forbidden to converse with females, and if he 
transgressed these rules, he was obliged to con- 
fess to the Superior, who sentenced him to sey- 
eral lashes of the seourge, by way of penance. 

‘¢ The brotherhoods marched through the cities 
in well organized processions, with leaders and 
singers ; their heads covered as far as the eyes; 
their look fixed on the ground with every token 
of the deepest contrition. They were robed in 
sombre garments, with red crosses on the breast, 
back and cap, and bore triple scourges tied in 
three or four knots, in which points of iron were 
fixed. Tapers and magnificent banners of velvet 
and cloth of gold, were carried before them, and 
wherever they made their appearance, they 
were welcomed by the ringing of bells, and the 
people flocked from all quarters to listen to their 
hymns, and to witness their penance. This was 
performed twice every day; in the morning and 
evening they went about in pairs, singing psalms 
amidst the ringing of bells; and when they ar- 
rived at their place of flagellation, they stripped 
the upper part of their bodies and put off their 
shoes, keeping on only a linen dress, reaching 
from the waist to the ankles. They then lay 
down in a large circle in various positions ac- 
cording to the nature of their crime; the 
adulterer with his face to the ground, the 
perjurer on one side, holding up three of his 
fingers, etc., and they were then castigated some 
more, some less, by the master, who ordered 
them to rise in the words of a prescribed form. 
Upon this they rose and scourged themselves 
amid the singing of psalms, and loud supplica- 
tions for the averting of the plague, with genu- 
flexions and other ceremonies, crying aloud that 
the blood of their wounds was mingled with that 
of the Saviour. In conclusion, a letter, purport- 
ing to have been brought from heaven by an 
angel to St. Peter’s church at Jerusalem, was 
read, stating that Christ had granted, at the 
intercession of the Blessed Virgin and of all the 
angels, that all who should wander about for 
thirty-four days and scourge themselves, should 
be partakers of Divine grace. 

By these means the Flagellants gained great 
credit; and separating themselves from the 
priests, they took possession of the churches 
and roused the popular mind by their hymns 
and songs. They announced that the brother- 


hood was to last thirty-four years—and their 
proceedings excited the alarm of the church, 
against which the masters evidently meant to 
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form a lasting league. But they had not suffi- 
cient control over their followers, and the en- 
thusiasm of the latter soon degenerated into 
hypocrisy ; crimes were everywhere committed ; 
hospitality was abused, and at length general 
indignation was aroused against them. Pope 
Clement the 6th took the lead, interdicted their 
penances, and forbid, on pain of excommunica- 
tion, the continuance of these pilgrimages. The 
doctors of tue Sorbonne at Paris also protested 
against them, and thus fortified, the Emperor 
Charles the 4th of Germany, Philip the 6th of 
France, Manfred, King of Sicily, and other po- 
tentates took stringent measures against the 
Flagellants and suppressed them. 

The pilgrimages of 1349 were not the last; 
later in the century several took place, though 
not to so great an extent. In the 15th century 
the pilgrims were exterminated by fire and 
sword in Germany—though in Italy processions 
of cross-bearers were to be seen so late as the 
year 1710. 

But the fanaticism of the age was more fero- 
ciously displayed in the cruel persecution of the 
Jews, which broke out during the prevalence of 
the pestilence. This unhappy people were 
everywhere suspected of having poisoned the 
wells, or infected the air, and were accused of 
having brought the plague upon the Christians; 
they were, consequently, pursued with merciless 
cruelty, and, after a mock trial, were either 
given up to the fury of the populace, or burnt 
alive. This persecution commenced in Septem- 
ber, 1348, at Chillon, on the Lake of Geneva, 
and rapidly spread throughout Germany, and 
other parts of Europe. ‘To such an extent did 
the fanaticism extend that in many places the 
springs and wells were built over, so that no- 
body might drink of them, or use the water for 
culinary purposes, and fora long time the in- 
habitants of numerous towns and villages used 
only river and rain water. The city gates were 
guarded, and means taken to prevent the entry 
of doubtful persons; men of all ranks bound 
themselves by an oath to exterminate the Jews; 
and in pursuance of this obligation, they com- 
mitted the most dreadful atrocities. At Basle, 
all the Jews in the town were inclosed in a 
wooden building erected for the purpose, and 
burnt in it; and similar disgraceful crimes were 
every where perpetrated—though Germany seems 
to have taken the lead in infamy. Wherever 
the Jews were not burnt they were banished, 
and being thus compelled to wander about, fell 
into the hands of the country people, who per- 
secuted them with fire and sword. In many 
places they set fire to their own habitations in 
despair, and perished in the flames; but in 
some they resisted their ‘‘ Christian” (?) assas- 
sins, and sold their lives dearly. At Strasburg, 





it is said, two thousand were burnt alive in their 
own burial-ground; on their way to the stake, 
they were stripped of their garments for the 
sake of the gold coin that was sewed up in them. 
The bonds and pledges on which they had ad- 
vanced money were taken from them and re- 
turned to their debtors; so that thousands of 
reckless and dishonest men of rank, who had 
been necessitated to apply to the Jews for loans 
of money, seized the opportunity to cancel their 
obligations. 

Many attempts were made to force the Jews 
to embrace Christianity, or rather, the ferocious 
superstition which then went under that name ; 
but these were uniformly unsuccessful, for they 
preferred martyrdom on behalf of their ancient 
religion, and in some instances burnt themselves 
in their synagogues; and mothers were often 
seen throwing their children on the pile, to pre- 
vent their being baptized, and then precipitating 
themselves into the flames. ‘‘In short,’’ the 
historian adds, ‘‘ whatever deeds fanaticism, re- 
venge, avarice, and desperation, in fearful com- 
bination, could instigate mankind to perform, 
were executed in the year 1849, throughout 
Germany, italy and France with impunity. The 
most absurd rumors were spread about the Jews: 
it was said that they were acting under the or- 
ders of their secret superiors in Toledo, respect- 
ing the poisoning of Christian children, and re- 
ceived poison by sea from the most remote parts; 
also that they prepared it themselves from spi- 
ders, owls, and other venemous animals; and, 
unfortunately, some confessions extorted by the 
rack confirmed these reports—exasperating the 
people still further. At length many of the 
most enlightened potentates set themselves 
against these ferocious proceedings, and not 
only arrested the progress of persecution, but 
punished the persecutors: thus, Duke Albert of 
Austria burnt and pillaged those of his cities 
which had persecuted the Jews: the Emperor 
Charles the 4th also interfered in their behalf, 
and some princes took them under their protec- 
tion: so, in time, the Jews had rest, but it may 
easily be imagined that their conversion to a 
religion which reasoned only with fire and 
sword, was indefinitely postponed. The history 
of the middle ages is full of such scenes of san- 
guinary cruelty; and the wonder is that any 
vestiges of the pure and simple religion of Christ 
remained upon earth, in the midst of the uni- 
versal depravity and inability to comprehend its 
precepts. We have seen that a higher power 
preserved the human race from destruction by 
the pestilence: we may also believe that the 
same providence was extended to the Jews, and 
to the Christian faith. 

We ought not to close this sketch of a remark- 
able episode in the history of the world, without 
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doing homage to the exalted virtue, humanity, 


and prudence of Pope Clement the 6th, who pro- | 


tected the Jews to the utmost of his power, 
issued two bulls, in which he declared them in- 
nocent, and admonished all Christians to cease 
from such groundless persecutions. He also 
took advantage of the horrors of the pestilence 
to adjust the bloody quarrel between Edward 
8d of England and Philip 6th of France, and at 
Avignon, where he resided, he did much by his 
personal example and courage to avert or alle- 
viate the misery of the poor during the preva- 
lence of the frightful disorder. He loaded them 
with kindness, had proper attendants provided 
for them, and paid physicians himself to afford 
them assistance. He was the first to denounce 
the fanaticism and dangerous tendency of the 
brotherhoods of the Flagellants, and throughout 
the whole of this fearful period manifested pru- 
dence and noble-mindedness, and conducted him- 
self in a manner every way worthy of his exalted 
station. 

‘‘ Honor to whom honor is due.”” We have 
already mentioned the heroic conduct of the 
Sisters of Charity at the Hotel Dieu, at Paris; 
and doubtless thousands of equally heroic women 
were everywhere to be met with, but their names 
have not come down to us, and their deeds are 
recorded before an unerring tribunal. But we 
must not omit to mention the name of Guy de 
Chauliac, the courageous physician of Avignon, 
who, despising danger, boldly and constantly 








assisted the afflicted poor, and Raimond Chalin 
de Vinario, physician to Clement 6th, who has 
left us the best medical description of the malady, 
and distinguished himself among the rich suffer- 
ers, a8 Chauliac did amongst the poor. Nor 
should we forget the physicians, Savonarola of 
Ferrara, Gentili di Foligno of Perugia, who 
fella victim to the plague in the faithful dis- 
charge of his duty, Galeazzo di Santa Sofia, 
Valesco di Taranto, and others who equally 
distinguished themselves by their heroism and 
humanity. 

The reader who may wish for more ample de- 
tails respecting the Black Death, is referred to 
the pages of Muratori, Mezeray, Boccaccio, 
Guillaume de Nangis, and Forstemann ; also to 
Keenigshoven’s Chronicles of Alsace, Anthony 
Wood’s Antiquities of Oxford, Barnes’ History 
of Edward 3d, Deguignes’ China, Torfaeus’ His- 
tory of the Kings of Norway, the Abbé Boileau’s 
History of the Flagellants, Spangenberg’s Chro- 
nicle of Ditmar, and the contemporary histories 
of the European and Asiatic nations, as well as 
a variety of medical treatises of the period, 
which will be found enumerated in Professor 
Hecker’s Treatise on the Black Death, a work 
to which we are mainly indebted for the fore- 
going details, but which having more in view 
a medical disquisition on that celebrated pesti- 
lence, than a detailed history of it, is not suited 
to the general reader. 





ACACIA. 
A DECEMBER DREAM. 


BY E. F. LOVERIDGE. 





“ Knowledge of the world” is experience of Evil. Few men are good who are rendered hopelessly unhappy from tri- 


fling with Temptation.—ViaRIA. 


How shall I begin what, perhaps, were best ! that I can see, and who whispers each word that 


unwritten ? 

When I take down the old Bible from its ac- 
customed shelf—a book which has been an heir- 
loom in my family for several generations—and 
turn to the Record, where my birth is inscribed 
by my father, who now sleeps his last, dreamless 
sleep, I can scarcely realize I am only thirty-six 
years old, 

Why do I write thus ? 

I tell you that I myst. That an irresistible 
arm—a Necessity against which I have not the 
strength to struggle impels me—but it is no 
youthful impulse. Alas! no; for, paradoxical 
as it may seem in connection with what I have 
just said, I pen these leaves as calmly as if I 
were the mere amanuensis of the shadowy form 





I am writing within mine ear: and this form is 
but the intense recollection of one very dear to 
me while she lived. 

Again am I reminded that I have lived many 
years. No: I existed until I was twenty-five, 
when I was born into that dreamy world I live 
in now. 

I was ina strange city—far from my native 
place. I was a prosperous man—the world 
honored me, for I was independent of its frown. 
Craving nothing, it gave me much that so many 
covet—this generous world, that you call cold 
and cruel, my poor, toiling, ambitious friend! 

I was (I thought) béasé—a French word that 
may be defined as expressive of the haggard 
soul—a poor weary soul which has exhausted 
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itself, or grown stagnant by, living within, be- 
cause the outer existence galled it too cruelly. 
I looked back on my mournful past then, O, so 
differently ! from the way I regard my past now, 
which was at that time a future. 

One sunny afternoon my host asked me to 
walk. Icomplied. He was going to call on a 
friend and his lady. 

I remember he rang. The January sunshine’s 
shadow glittered somberly on the frozen streets ; 
and when we entered the drawing-room a flood 
of light, penetrating the curtained windows, 
revealed the glory of her night-dark hair. 

“Her?” Whose?” ‘Of whom are you 
speaking ?” you ask. 

[ mean Acacia—memory owns no other name | 
for her. 

She was not beautiful, nor even pretty. A 
tiny, pale, fragile flower, gracefully symmetri- 
cal, nervously alive to every passing breeze. 
Why, she heard what mortal ears can seldom | 
listen to! She saw what earthly eyes are never | 
opened to behold. She dared to feel that the | 
wild soul within her was all her own. Angels | 
hovered over her as a Mighty Arm chastens piti- 
less storms to defenseless birds and flowers—_ 
bending the delicate stem, until the rude blast | 
shall have swept by. 

Without beauty, and those graces which make 
‘‘ladies”’ (!) attractive, she was glorious. Mea- 
sured by ‘‘ standards,” ‘‘ prejudices,” ‘* precon- | 
ceived ideas,” ‘*schools,” ‘‘conservatisms,”’ | 
“artistic theories,”’ and all such yard-sticks for 
calico souls, she fell below them, because she_ 
had nothing in common with them. The laws | 
governing her being were distinct; she was | 
apart from others—an individuality which would | 
not amalgamate with baser metals, fuse it as | 
you might in the erucible of this leveling age. 
It was a refined organization that must be dis- 
tilled in a careful alembic, ere its essence could | 
be discovered. A child might have crushed her | 
body, a giant could not have subdued her soul. 
To the world, whose age should give it wisdom, | 
she was the wife of the rich merchant, Harold | 
G., and that was enough. | 

I have not disobeyed any law of the land, or | 
broken any compact of society. Neither am I | 


| 


an adulterer, pouring out glittering immorali- | 
ties. No sophistries shall betray me to confound | 
right and wrong, though the lines of right be so | 
rigid that they lacerate many a human heart— | 
but, then, they do not canker and corrode it | 
like syren-tongued sin. Therefore, may [| 
look all the world in the face while I tell the 
truth—I loved her. 

I do not say admired, I say loved. It is a 
cowardly heart which plays hypocrite with it- 
self. If you ask me why I loved her, I can 
auswer your interrogation. I have often asked 














myself the question, for I had no crime to ex- 
tenuate. It is because good angels aided my 
better nature to withstand this temptation, that I 
can look men in the face, nor will my eyes cower, 
though their lustre be dimmed. 

I loved Acacia for her truth. To adopt my 
language to your practical men, let me say, she 
seemed to me the only fact, i. ¢. reality, I could 
find, except my God. She filled that great void 
in my heart which erst terrified me, when I 
looked adown its fearful depths’. Now, that it 
was redolent with love and light, it affrighted 
me no more. She never deceived me. She 
could not, if she would; nor would she, if she 
had possessed the power. It was an impossi- 
bility for either of us to avoid loving each other, 
but it was possible for us to retain our own self- 
respect, by respecting that great band which 
holds society together. Loving her truly, I 
could not wish her to err; and how could she 
have honored me, if I had descended from the 
austere-heights of a true manhood, and groveled 
in the mire of mere passion, like any other con- 
servative, who sings peens to chastity in the ab- 
stract, and forgets her existence, whenever the 
whim pleases. I do not judge him—but I wish 
he would be just. So was our continual tempta- 
tion, our guardian angel shielding us from error. 

As regards the great social problem of mar- 
riage, while good and pure hearts bave gone mad, 
have questioned its utility, and assailed its sanc- 
tity, I cannot agree with their inductions. They 
fondly have fancied the world was made up of 
single-hearted mad-poets, like themselves, but 
it is peopled with practical people, who cannot 
comprehend their sublimated philosophy. Laws 
are wisely made for the many, and the few can- 
not disobey them, without suffering that eternal 
regret all sin carries with it, because all evil is 
a lie, and corrodes, carks and rots the soul, while 
wholesome anguish purifies and exalts it. It 
is this that made God’s Son the greatest of moral 
heroes; it is this that gave the drama of the cru- 
cifixion its endless pathos, and unwearying in- 
terest; it is this that made the cross an emblem 


of unfading beauty; it is this that leads men 


nearer to their God. 

I am not penning a love story, if love be irra- 
tional. These lines are indited as you would 
solve a problem in Euclid. Is it not the problem 
of two lives? 

We loved when our eyes first met, yet it was 
not love at sight. No! had it been, how could I 
have discerned her faults so clearly? Though 
each one were entwined with a grace, with a 
virtue, faults she had. 

I said we violated no law. True, yet our love 
brought us much anguish, as well as delight 
. . « But those sufferings are even dearer to me 
than those pleasures, for besides the heroism of 
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the affectations, al! other greatness dwindles into 
nothingness, 

Frem the time I first met Acacia for nearly 
four months, though we saw each other fre- 
quently, it chanced that we had never been two 
minutes alone together at any one time. We 
were not watched; we feared no jealous eye—it 
was simply a circumstance which neither of us 
dared to overrule. 

One day I cajled, and found her alone. I was 
with her, undisturbed by any other visitor, for 
nearly anhour. Precious moments! they seemed 
but seconds. It was as though a thin gauze 
fabric, finer than the vesture of angels, were 
thrown about me; while a perfume of such deli- 
cious fragrance no earthly flower ever exhaled, 
floated about me. I felt an intoxication, such as 
Txion might have known, when he banqueted 
with the gods! 

** Acacia, I love you.” 

‘*T know it,” she answered, and raising her 
eyes to mine, while a strange look overshadowed 
her face, she added, ‘‘ and I wish it were not true 
that my heart is all your own.” 

Those were the only words which passed be- 
tween us that could have given scandal to world- 
lings, to angels or to conscience, and conscience 
never reproached me for them. Had that been 
my last hour, I could not pray that they were 
unsaid. 

The gloomy spring went darkly by. Though 
we met frequently, we were rarely alone, and 
when we were, if our eyes spoke, our voices were 
silent. We had too much to say to speak. All 
earth might, welcomely, have been present— 
could worldlings read our hearts ? 

Mr. G.! if I have said nothing of him, do 
not fancy I shail draw a hideous picture for 
you to hate. I never hated him, why should 
you? He was neither demon nor demi-good— 
savant nor fool. There was nothing Satanic, 
surely, in those clear, gray orbs, nor in that 
light brown hair. There was no dreamy gaze in 
those good-humored eyes, naught of tiger, tyrant 
or tad-pole in the man. He was not a hard em- 
ployer in his counting-room, nor a puffed-up 
parvenue at home. Cowardice or chivalry were 
alike foreign to his nature. It were equally 
unlike him to do a great as a mean action. His 
thoughts neither soared to the skies, nor his 
imaginings trailed in the mud. In the eyes of 
many women, he would have been a beau ideal 
of manhood. He was just such a character as 
T. S. Arthur loves to draw in his ‘‘ moral” story- 
books, as being the perfection of mundane good- 
ness. To us, he was simply an obstacle, shutting 
us out from Heaven—a barrier raised by Cir- 
cumstance—as innocent of the pain he gave us, 
as were we innocent of hating him. Both of us 
respected ourselves, therefore, we respected his 





rights. He was a good, kind husband, and an 
indulgent father—for they had one child, two 
years old, called Undine, who worshiped her 
father with a precocious intensity of natural 
affection I have never seen paralleled in one so 
young. 

... June! [remember the night very well. 
My friend T. and I were out walking. He pro- 
posed we should call on the G—’s. I assented. 

She was, as usual, the same quiet, little lady, 
surrounded by opulence, and’ grandly miserable. 
Hold! that last word does not quite express it— 
we could not be miserable when we knew that 
we were beloved. 

There was this difference in Acacia’s position 
and mine: she lived in an atmosphere of adula- 
tion, surrounded by husband and friends. If 
dreaming on what might have been, she coldly 
loved what was, could not my heart comprehend 
her? She was less alone with self than I, yet I 
believe I was oftener present to her spiritual 
vision than was she to mine. It is true that in 
the silent watches of the night my heart went 
forth to her, with a fervor as deep as the yearn- 
ing seemed hopeless, and I prayed unceasingly 
for her in the sombre twilight of my dreamy, 
dreary isolation . . . but, glorious truth! her 
heart was all mine own. Indeed I could not 
envy her husband! 

Better than if we had met both children in 
the lore of the heart, and the wisdom that time 
teaches, could we love each other now, and what 
would have defiled the weak heart, purified 
hearts that were strong enough to prefer agony 
to sin. 

. . . It struck ten o’clock. I can hear that 
bell striking yet. I seem again to listen to the 
whispers of those strange voices. We felt that 
the Deliverer had come; that a martyrdom of the 
heart was to be followed by a great atonement. 

. . » They brought that mangled body in the 
hall, which went back to native nothingness by 
the same Steam Emissary of Death that brought 
desolation to many a hearth-stone. It brought 
only joy—joy unspeakable, to Acacia and to me. 
There was his mother to bewail the accident, 
and the tears streaming down her age-withered 
face might move our sympathies, but could not 
make us play hypocrites with ourselves. We 
were free to love in the face of the whole world. 
Free to love in the teeth of Church, School or 
Law. Free to do and dare all for each other. 
Free to tell all the wild love which had made 
all our hell and our heaven. O, we were free 
as mortals on this earth can rarely find them- 
selves—as seldom is it well that they should be 
thus unfettered. 

It was not our deed, this man’s death. It was 
something beyond our hope, our maddest dream. 
No neglect of him in sickness, no arm withheld 
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which might have saved but did not, no coward’s 


wish, no felon’s act! It was the finger of the 
ever-living God! The same fatality which had 
stood between us and our earthly heaven of 
heart and soul and sense, was interposed to open 
the gates of pleasure, so we might enter and 
enjoy one summer day of love. 

I do not say she felt no sorrow for the kindly 
husband. Ido not mean that no tender thought 
of pity for the blighted promise of the life of the 
merchant prince, who had been a manly hus- 
band and a kindly father, filled her heart. No 
true woman can feel other than a tender sad- 


ness, when she sees the form of him upon whose | 


heart she hath slumbered sweetly, in her girlish 
wife-day, now cold and silent in unbroken rest. 
No! no! Butit was not regret. It was joy un- 
speakable, for we were free to love. 

. . - So we stood by his coffin the succeeding 
afternoon, alone in the curtained room, and 
gazed upon the face of the dead. I remember 
how I led her to his side, while, for an instant, 
she gazed up in my face with such a strange 
look of mingled joy, surprise and melancholy— 
but no regret, no reproach. 

I did not take her hand in mine, nor whisper 
that she was dear to me. What need of that! 
I could not feel sorrow, and I dared not exult. 

By and by, she bent over that coffin as if she 
would have said: ‘‘ Harold! now that you can 
see the unseen wonders of the heart, tell me I 
am forgiven.” Anda strange, weird light,which 
never came from garish day, flooded the face of 
the dead, and the clay-cold lips to my heated 
fancy seemed to answer: ‘‘ Poor mortals! I have 
nothing in common with ye. Yet with the in- 
terest of a fond memory, fast fading away into 
the great eternal, ever-present now of this ac- 
tual, because spiritual existence—as unlike fleet- 
ing, intangible time, as thy miniature—a piece 
of paintel ivory—is to thy living self, Acacia, 
I see that which makes me pity ye, and the clay 
idol, standing beside thee, and shining as a god, 
before thy love-dimmed eyes. Better, far bet 
ter, for both of thee, that thou wert ever halting 
at the threshold of happiness, than entering a 
heaven which earth can never permit, without 
casting ye both in deeper darkness. It is the 
summit of human woe, for fancy to erect idols 
for the soul, which, leading it away from the 
great source of the actual, must doom it to bit- 
ter desolation, indeed, when that deity thou 
hast made of a human being like thyself crum- 
bles into dust. ‘ Forgive?’ I pity thee both, poor 
children of an hour, poor dwellers of a day- 
dream! ‘Blind leading one as blind.’ ” 

. . . Just then, Undine, her little girl, stole 
into the room. That child! but it was not a 


child; it was an elf—a weird, tiny thing, apart 
from earth or heaven. 


It was a fearfully beau- 





| tiful sprite—preternaturally intelligent. 
‘could not speak, for it was dumb, nor hear, for 
it was deaf—but the mute could see. Those vio- 
| let eyes shed an unnatural light. 
'in the gloaming with an elfish lustre. 
| the light of that intelligence the wise men of the 


It 


They glittered 
Was it 


time call evil? O, what a deep lore have these 
dabblers in surfaces! When I looked at Undine, 
i have often marveled whether we live on earth 


las actors in o terrible drama, or simply as 


| dreamy spectators at a pageant of glittering 


| phantoms. 


sionately fond of her father. When she had 
looked at him, often have I seen that wild spark 
in those violet eyes softened, until she seemed 
beautiful as a beam from the cheery day. To 
her mother, she was always cold and reserved. 
I have heard that when a little babe, she never 
would rest upon Acacia’s bosom, save when the 
hunger instinct prompted; and when weaned, 
her mother was her perpetual, passionate dread. 
Not that Undine was slavishly afraid—no !—dut 
she shrank from her mother; she dreaded so much 
as brushing the hem of her garment. She 
seemed sent into this life as if the Nemesis of an 
inscrutable error! 

Yet the wise men of the time fancy natural 
antipathies can be softened or harmonized, Fire 
and water may coalesce, the millionaire may love 
the pauper, the practical man may prate shallow 
world-lies to the dreamer, but all things resolve 
themselves into their original elements, Like and 
Dislike, Power and Weakness, Good and Evil— 
in a word, into Will! 

‘‘ Undine,” said her mother, ‘‘ go away, now, 
please!” I mean she looked this. 

But the child pointed to the coffin of her 
father. 

I raised her in my arms—this tiny, wee thing 
—this pigmy of a baby, that had seen but two 
November birthdays go by; and she gazed long 
and gravely at her father’s face. Then she 
turned those eyes to mine, and gave me such a 
glance from their flaming pupils. 

I was not her father’s murderer. I had not 
counted upon his death. His funeral poured no 
golden store into my well filled purse. I had 
not even known he was upon that train of cars. 
I had not injured him in honor, wealth or repu- 
tation... Why... why did she look upon 
me with those searching eyes? I was not a 
criminal, I had not— 

Those eyes of Undine said: 
mourn my father’s death.” 

She went away, very quietly, in the nurse’s 
arms, but as that door was closing, what a glance 
she darted at her mother. I led Acacia into an- 
other room and tried to soothe her. It was as 
if a basalisk’s gaze had fallen upon her. I held 


| Undine had ever been gentle with, and pas- 
| 


‘you do not 
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her in my arms and strove to soothe her. I 
bathed those marble temples with cool water. 

Of tropical skies, and glorious moon-lighted 
nights; of other scenes in foreign lands; of 
hours which glided by like moments; of a per- 
fect quiet ; of a content that never knew satiety; 
of mind going out to mind, and heart to heart ; 
of the love that never grew cold; of the holy, 
pure, unearthly friendship which was our love, 
I may not write. These come back to me, yet 
why tell them to you, my friend? 

But we had our perpetual reproach. Undine 
grew more and more unearthly with every pass- 
ing day. She devised a myriad ways to keep 
that grave ever before our eyes. She learned to 
draw, and sketched so many forms of beauty 
with her father’s face; so many hideous shapes 
that had her mother’s look—such as Acacia 


might have worn if perverted by centuries of | 


evil. She never softened in her manner to her 
mother. To me she evinced neither like nor 
aversion. If we went out to walk, she would 
trace her fathers name in the sand, so that Aca- 
cia must step aside or tread upon those letters. 
She would sit at my feet and watch Acacia for 
hours with such an evil eye. I would have 
placed her away from us, but Acacia said nay. 
We were afraid to do so. No child blessed our 


marriage, and Undine could not be melted to | 


tenderness by all the tears she saw Acacia shed. 
Once when she pricked her finger with a needle, 
I saw the evil glare in Undine’s eye as the blood 
oozed forth. She was the very Genius of a 
Jealous Memory. There was that in this pigmy 
that inspired your respect. 

The very way in which her infantine heart 
swelled with affection for one who had been dead 
three years, was as unnatural as it was touching. 

I had noticed for some days that Undine was 
accustomed to pass much time in the garden 
alone with her servant. One evening Acacia 
and I were sitting upon the gallery, watching 
the sea glittering beneath the moonbeams. The 
glory of a tropical night was ours to enjoy. It 
is a sensation no words may ever pen. It is not 
at all like the fairest summer night in colder 
latitudes—it has a wild delight that you must 
experience to realize. 


<4 
+ 


| Undine approached. She eyed her mother 
| with that ever-present look, and ran up to her, 
| and threw herself at her feet, and with her little 
hands stretched out in mock supplication seemed 
| to offer her mother a gift. 

| Acacia did not see the elf’s eyes, or she would 
have feared. I sprang forward, but too late, I 
| heard the scream—that fearful shriek of unut- 
| terable terror and wild despair. 

| The child had charmed asmall serpent of that 
| venemous species which abound in tropical lands, 
_ and placed it upon her mother’s bosom. 

| Years have sped by, and I have lived as one 
who wanders in search of what is not on earth 
for him. I have striven to forget as man never 
strove to remember, but it cannot be. 

I live a strangely monotonous life. My clock 
' seems to stand still though I hear its incessant 
ticking, as one listens to rain-drops on the pave- 
| ment, while half in slumber on a November 
night. One day seems but a long hour of an- 
other weary, weary day. The very dog which 
crouches at my feet moves with a slow and 
silent step about. Acacia’s little bird sings only 
when the sunshine enters my room upon a clear, 
bright morning, and her lute is silent, save 
sometimes in the watches of the night when her 
spirit comes to lend it the olden melody. 

Undine lives in the town. Sometimes she is 
brought to my room by her tutor, on a pleasant 
Saturday afternoon, and that evil light is for- 
ever dimmed. She tells me on her slate that 
she is sad. She seems to live in an atmosphere 
of unquenchable regret that I am unhappy. 
There is no emotion at sight of her mother’s 
picture, yet when she looks up in my face, her 
eyes will fill with tears. There is that in the 
soul of this mute and maddened child which will 
not let me bate it—while I shudder at sight of 
her, I feel she is the impersonation of a Stern 
Retribution—of a fierce Justice gone wild. 

.. « Butitis late. I have written without 
revision, my friend, as I have felt, whilst Aca- 
cia’s vacant chair seemed to be filled by her 
spiritual presence. The candle hath gone out. 
I sink to slumber—as if I could forget her, or 
believe she had never been more to me than & 
December Night’s Dream. 
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(Continued from page 230.) 


CHAPTER III. 
A PRESENTATION is now such an every-day 
affair that no one cares to hear particulars of it. 
The illusion of royalty has lost its prestige since 


it lost the shadowy mystery that enveloped it, 
when its portals were only open to the ‘* chosen 
few ;” for what right-minded person takes an 
interest in that which is profaned by the Smiths, 
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Jones and Browns, or other presuming parvenues 
of our day and generation? There may be 
some indeed, lamentably ignorant, or morbidly 
curious; and those we refer to the columns of 
the Morning Post, or if they cannot obtain that, 
to some book of Travels written by a benevolent 
lady, who, pitying the darkness of her less for- 
tunate sisters, gives a minute account of the 
mysteries of Isis, celebrated at St. James and | 
the Tuileries, and an elaborate description of the 
looks, dress, and manners of majesty. Is this 
asnobbish age? Are we a snobbish people? | 
Will somebody please to answer? As for me, I 
go on with my story. To most young girls in 
the higher walks of English society, the time of 
presentation is the turning point of life. Kept 
heretefore to a school-room, regimen of roast 
mutton and rice-pudding, and accustomed to 
the severe simplicity of school-room hours, they | 
cannot perfectly understand the entire change 
of all; or how both are to be superseded by the 
sublime conceptions of Monsieur Vatel, the 
French chef de cuisine, and the midnight revelries 
of Almacks. The future—that.magic rainbow! | 
is with them a lovely mirage, made up of shining 

and glowing objects; a kaleidoscope whereof 

the timid, and dried leaves, and colored glass, 

pass for gold and gems of the first brightness 

and purity. In the hands of some, the toy re- 

mains unbroken to the last, while others—alas! 

to them the before gay and alluring gauds, will 

be no more aught, save mocking memories of a 
fever-dream. 

Edith Trevor’s dream of the future was a 
dream of power. Not such power as that held 
by the ‘* Lady of the Isles:” but a sovereignty 
extending over the hearts and minds of those 
who pay willing homage. Love, ‘‘the flower 
making glad the garden of the heart,” held no 
place in her hopes; her idol was the bending of 
all else to her will and sway, and in the attain- 
ment of that, the enfantillage of love, the myth 
of novelists, and glory of dairy-maids, might 
well be forgotten. 

‘Yes I am beautiful, I know it,” she said, 
mentally, as she sat before the mirror, while 
Palmyre twisted burning rubies, and sparkling 
diamonds round the thick coils of hair, ** but 
what a toy for fools my beauty is! 
be the veriest dunce and dullard in creation, 
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| ‘Ah, you naughty child! 
Might I not | us talk over this.” 
‘What is it may I inquire?” asked Lady 


one day Lord Trevor, with his good-natured face 
expanded into its broadest smile, tapped his 
niece on the shoulder and said he had a present 
to offer her. 

‘And what may that be, Uncle Reginald?” 
she said with a smile, for her heart always re- 
sponded to his honest kindness; ‘you are so 


| constantly giving me something that I do not 


know what else there is to offer.” 
‘Ob, indeed! well—this you see is not my 


| gift; somebody else gives, I only offer.” 


‘What is it, adog? I want a St. Bernard dog 
more than any thing.” 

“Ha! ha! a dog? no, no, my dear, this is 
something much better than a dog, (though you 
can have a kennel of St. Bernards with it if you 
wish.) What do you say toa coronet? Aha! 
that is a pretty present I think.” 

‘* A coronet ?” 

‘Just so, my love, which the Earl of Engle- 
mere offers to you. That is doing pretty well I 
think, only one month in London, and taking off 
the richest prize to be had.” 

‘‘ Lord Englemere! that gouty old man whom 
I nearly threw down at Devonshire House on 
Tuesday? Why I scarcely spoke to him.” 

‘*No matter, my love. He admires you so 
much that he begged me to sanction his ad- 
dresses, which I did willingly, provided you do 


| not object.” 


**Which I do very decidedly! why should he 


presume to offer himself to me? an old man of 


eighty !” 

‘* Not so much as that, Edith, lam sure. Let 
us look in the peerage; I think we shall find he 
is not much over sixty.” 

‘¢ And [ am not much over eighteen!” 

‘*But such marriages are made every day. 
Look at your friend Lady Honoria Raby, how 
well her marriage has succeeded, though Lord 


Templemore was old enough to be her grand- 


father.” 
‘*Honoria Raby never had an idea beyond 


lying in bed as long as she pleased, and eating 
buttered-toast for breakfast; and as Lord Tem- 
plemore does not interfere with her wishes in 


these things, she is very happy.” 


and who amongst those that stare at me would | Trevor, entering from her boudoir. 


stop to inquire, so long as my eyes are bright, 
and my figure perfect? Aunt Constance says, 
beauty will win love. So I wish to love? No! 
when I love I shall lose power, and become 
dependent on sympathy or affection. So I 
wish to be loved? Oh yes! for when I am 


loved I shall rule. I shall bend, but not be 
bent.” 


They had been in town but one month, when 


Englemere, what do you say to it?” 
‘* What does Edith say ?” 
‘*That I shall not accept him.” 
“Why not ?” 





cannot 1 find a younger one.” 


But come now let 


‘‘An offer for Edith, my dear, from Lord 


‘* Because I do not choose ;” then feeling her 
reply to be unnecessarily brusque, she added, “I 
do not like such an old man; if I must marry, 
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‘‘Doubtless, but such an offer in your first 
season is very flattering.” 

‘*Do you wish me to accept him?” she asked, 
fixing her eyes upon Lady Trevor. 

“1? not at all, why should I? I wish you to 
do as you please, which, undoubtedly, you would 


‘in any case; but permit me to observe that, 


your first season is likely to be your best. Next 
year you will be superseded by some one else; 
and after one or two seasons, people will speak 
of you as belonging to the past. You do not 
know how soon a fashionable young lady be- 
comes old to the eyes which see her nightly, and 
for that reason, you had better not decide too 
hastily on this.” 

‘¢So I think, too, my dear Edith,” interposed 
her uncle, ‘‘ you see, I am very anxious about 
you, especially as I have no child of my own; 
and it would give me great delight to see you in 
a position you are so: fitted to grace. Come! 
what do you say ?” he added, looking anxiously 
into her face. 

‘*What I said at first—that I cannot accept 
him. Why should 1? My connections are too 
high, to permit ambition for his rank, and I am 
not portionless, or so old, or ill-favored, as to be 
hopeless of another offer; and, therefore, I do 
not consider myself compelled to that, which 
would be so foreign to my inclination. Besides, 
I know I should be no good wife to a man I did 
not love, and why should I make Lord Engle- 
mere’s few remaining years miserable ?” 

‘¢Pray, what do you mean?” asked her aunt, 
frigidly, ‘‘what heroine do you now imagine 
yourself to be? I have often told you what a 
mistake it is, to be forever identifying yourself 
with some portrait in a novel. Who are you 
thinking of when you talk of making Lord En- 
glemere miserable? Believe me, these stilted 
ideas are all out of place, except amongst ac- 
tresses, of whom you forcibly reminded me last 
night, as you stood with your arms extended, 
declaiming about something. I overheard Cap- 
tain Overton say, ‘what a splendid Bianca you 
would make;’ which, probably, you would con- 
sider complimentary and flattering, but [ assure 
I did not.” 

‘‘Do you suppose I care what he said? The 
Egertons and Pulgraves were talking of that 
sweet little Mrs. Napier, whose husband treats 
her shamefully. They defended him, and I de- 
fended her.” 

‘*Without knowing any thing about it.” 

‘That is true; but when I hear the absent 
accused, (and specially ladies by each other,) I 
cannot help feeling interested and saying some- 
thing in their favor, as I know half the evil re- 
ports in the world spring from envy or malice.” 

‘¢ Your opportunities« fju !ging character, have 
been very extensive, no dvubt; and though your 





desire to defend the absent is excessively amia- 
ble, yet the world is, unhappily, very censorious, 
and will no more spare the defender than the 
accused; so that you must be prepared to hear 
it said that these little interesting scenes are 
only got up for effect.”’ 

‘*Indeed. I do not care.” 

‘* Probably not, but I do; and so I must re- 
quest you to adopt a quieter style for the future. 
Your great desire to attract attention, leads you 
to commit these faults.”’ 

‘* How much you are mistaken! If you only 
knew how indifferent I am to the opinion of 
those around, or how little desire I have to at- 
tract observation, you would not think so.” 

‘So be it. That is altogether a matter of 
private taste. I do not interfere with your feel- 
ings, only their outward display. Now, to re- 
turn to our former subject, I wish to urge 
you to think of it calmly—as calmly as you can 
—before you decide.” 

‘*IT can only have one decision, and that you 
know. Iam determined not to accept Lord En- 
giemere. Almost any other fate may be averted 
or softened; but marriage is good or evil, as 
long as one’s life. No, uncle! do not ask me, 
I cannot change.”’ 

‘*T am disappointed, my child, and very sorry; 
but as your happiness is my only object, I shall 
not urge you to what you think would mar it.” 

And so the subject was dropped; yet Edith’s 
fame waxed much greater, when it was known 
that she had refused the wealthy old peer. 





CHAPTER IV. 

That life is a tangled web—a warp and woof 
mysteriously woven—no one can controvert. 
Yet, while we acknowledge this as an universally 
conceded axiom, how few employ themselves in 
thinking from how many varied sources, and un- 
thought of places, the threads are brought, 
werewith to fashion the fabric of our individual 
destiny. The chance passer, whose hopes and 
fears travel in another orbit from ours, and be- 
tween whom and ourself appears not one affinity, 
may be the one whom inexorable Fate points 
out as the director for good or ill over the whole 
of our future life, that life which stretches its 
arms into eternity ! 

How little do the unconscious crowd, which 
jostle each other in our thoroughfares, think of 
the mysteriousinfluence connecting them one with 
another, or it may be with those who are thou- 
sands of miles away; and this by no volition of 
theirs, but by a power as little to be evaded or 
Overcome, as that which attracts rain-drops to 
each other. Is it not so? 

Fellow-traveler, along this road of life, look 
back on the miles you have passed, and answer. 
Have not all great events hung by a thread, un- 
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noticed by you then, but now fully revealed. 
Have not what you, in your blindness, would call 
‘‘chance”’ meetings, brought you in contact 
with those who have either directed, or altered 
the whole current of the future? Have you not 
been involved with and by people, who, to your 
idea, were the most unlikely to affect you in any 
way; and has not one ‘‘ chance” word colored 
the whole page following? It is surely so. 
And this relation between man and man un- 
known, unrecognized, is one of the greatest mys- 
teries of our being. Ought it not to establish 
a feeling of brotherhood—a sympathy to all 
others of our race—this consideration, that from 
out the atoms of which we form a unit, there 
may be a hundred others with whom our destiny 
must be more or less entwined, and which by no 
act of ours, can we subvert. 

“This is fatalism! rank fatalism!” exclaims 
one who brings a railing accusation against me 
for uttering heresy. I do not think so; and yet 
I will not argue the point. You call it fatalism. 
I what I will—no matter about a name—we 
must agree that our lives and experiences (such 
of us as have had any worth recording) have not 
been subject to our own disposal—God pity us 
had they been !—and so, from amongst the thou- 
sands journeying on with ourselves, we cannot 
tell whose will be the hand to lend us a staff, or 
whose the shadow falling darkly, and gloomily 
athwart our own. What has this to do with the 
current of the story. And how is Edith Trevor 
to be influenced by it? Patience, oh! reader. 

On that same bright May morning when she 
discussed with her uncle and aunt, the accept- 
ance or rejection of the ancient suitor, a lady 
and gentleman were walking in the deep green 
woods of Elmpark, in Warwickshire. The for- 
mer—place aux dames! was daughter of a neigh- 
boring proprietor and by name Julia Archer, 
and the latter, the youthful owner of the demesne 
in which they walked. In his twelfth year the 
death of his father left him in possession of a 
viscount’s coronet, and a rental of considerable 
extent. Under the weak guardianship oi an 
indulgent mother, he grew up w'th the sole idea 
of self-gratification, and the propriety of over- 
coming every obstacle likely to interfere tbere- 
with; so that in his twenty-first year Viscount 
Elmpark of Elmpark was known as the ‘“fast- 
est,”’ amongst the very fast set in London, who 
are famous for wrenching knockers, creating 
disturbances in quiet neighborhoods, and other 
refined enjoyments, the exclusive privilege of 
their order. But he was lost. io this brilliant 
circle, for a few months after attaining his 
majority, until it was commonly reported that 
‘‘Elmpark was either in training for a parson, 
or going to be married.” The latter part of the 
Suggestion was nearest the truth: the object of 





his choice being Julia Archer, a rather common- 
place girl of eighteen, who had come to his 
birth-day celebration. Flushed with dancing, 
her pink cheeks, and china-blue eyes looked 
very pretty to him, who was sated with beauty 
of a different order. Besides, wherever he went, 
despite bis reputation, mammas and daughters 
followed in his train; so that it was quite a new 
idea after being at the trouble of soliciting an 
introduction, to find Miss Archer excuse herself 
from dancing on the plea of being ‘*‘ engaged to 
Cousin Peter ;”’ an awkward, overgrown country 
boy, with a shining, red face, and sandy hair, 
sleekly plastered on his forehead, and over a 
pair of huge ears which reared themselves in 
true asinine fashion, above that type of incipi- 
ent manhood, a stiff shirt collar. 

Elmpark le desiré to be rejected for him! 

After seeing the lady fulfill the promised 
dance, he made another effort, piqued thereto 
by his former failure; and being successful was 
pleased to find she could converse tolerably well, 
and was altogetier a pleasant, good-natured 
girl, with a very small foot, and plump shoulders ; 
on all which he mused, until he mused himself 
into thinking he loved her. 

Perhaps he did. Whoever knows when love 
begins, or on what it rests? We can tell why 
friendship is gained, but that feeling springing 
suddenly in the heart—sometimes dying out as 
suddenly—and called love amongst the children 
of men; who can treat it to a chemical anlysis, 
and say its component parts are — — etc. ? 

The caviler at my fatalism, will doubtless 
sneer at this. Listen to me. 

Will not two persons of opposite sexes meet, 
for peraaps a few hours, and after parting will 
not the thoughts of one revert to the other, with 
a warmth unlike that felt for casual acquaintance 
in general; an ardent desire to meet again, a 
linzering over looks and tones? They do not 
meet again, and forgetfulness ensues, but the 
germ was there; how it came, and on what 
founded, could the possessor tell? If inclined 
to be speculative, he, or she, might say, ‘‘ona 
sweet voice, a bright eye, symmetry of form, or 
any of the other creations we fall down and 
worship,” but it is but speculation after all. 

Elmpark, like a sensible man, in no way trou- 
bled himself about the cause; if i¢ was imagi- 
nary, so was the effect—ex nihil nihilo fii—but 
believing both to be real, he sought every oppor- 
tunity of making himself agreeable to the lady. 
This was easily done. Julia at eighteen, with 
four elder sisters, all unmarried, had never as- 
pired to the dignity of having a lover, and, 
indeed, at first, thought the young vi-count was 
amusing himself at her expense. But he per- 
suaded his mother to invite the young girl on a 
month’s visit, during which time he paid her 
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such devoted attention, that she was quite ready 
to love him with her whole heart; and already 
thought what a happiness it would be to become 
mistress of this grand old place, to which she 
could invite all her family, and give large parties. 

Atoms are sometimes close to each other, yet 
never co-here. This was the case with Elmpark 
and Julia Archer. Her father, though not 
wealthy—at least one to whom the offer of a 
coronet for his daughter would be tempting— 
was one of that stern school of English moralists, 
who believe the falls of a young man are irre- 
mediable; and, therefore, in reply to the demand 
for his daughter’s hand, read her suitor a homily 
on his vices, which, though polite, was too true 
not to be galling; and, finally, after declining 
the honor of Lord Elmpark’s alliance, hinted 
that his further visits would not be acceptable. 
The young man whose pride had been wounded 
by the severity of these strictures, insisted on 
seeing Miss Archer, this was refused, and he 
was compelled to leave the house without feeling 
sure of her constancy, or whether she acquiesced 
in her father’s decision. He might have spared 
himself any uneasiness on the subject, for Julia 
after receiving the paternal commands with ex- 
emplary fortitude, prepared to dismiss the sub- 
ject from her mind. 

Once only did they meet again; on the day I 
introduced them to my readers, when riding on 
the verge of his estate where it joined Mr.Ar- 
cher’s property, Elmpark discovered Julia 
quietly gathering violets, and making them into 
dowdy little bouquets. She opened her blue 
eyes very wide when she saw him, and looked 
frightened, her first impulse being the undigni- 
fied one of running home as fast as possible; 
but some tender recollection—at least, I suppose 
so—came to the rescue, and instead she held 
out her hand, and gracefully asked him how he 
did. His words were broken, his speech hur- 
ried, but all he had to say, only amounted to an 
eager entreaty that she would consent to a pri- 
vate marriage. Julia was aghast! 

‘Then you do not love me,” he passionately 
urged, ‘‘or you would consent.” 

‘Bat my father—to disobey him!” she gasped. 

‘* Your father will forgive, you may be sure; 
and if he does not, shall I not love you better 
than twenty fathers? Do not refuse, my own 
Jtlia; ah! I love you so well!” 

‘So do I love you.” 

‘Words! mere words; why not prove it ?” 

“Tf I dared!” 

‘‘] would dare any thing for you. Are you 
afraid I shall not love you always? Or that I 
shall go on badly, because I made a bad begin- 
ning? Itis not so; I shall be loving and gen- 
tle, and you may mould me as you like; only 
do not give me up.” 





Further entreaty was cut short by the appari- 
tion of Archer pére looming terrifically in the 
distance. A few hasty strides brought him to 
the lovers, and a few hasty words sent the young 
lady to her mother weeping violently ; while for 
the gentleman was reserved a rechauffée, (very 
hot indeed) of the dish originally served up on 
the occasion of his first proposal. Elmpark 
made not one word of reply, as he deprecated 
any collision with Mr. Archer, and contented 
himself with sending flowers and billets to Julia; 
all of which were dutifully delivered up to the 
authorities; so that finding his efforts useless, 
and, moreover, having a secret belief that the 
lady did not second them, he betook himself to 
that refugium pecatorum, the Continent; hoping 
to drown his passion in the Lethean waters of 
Paris. Heso far succeeded, that in four months 
after, the only perceptible sign of emotion he 
showed on reading a certain paragraph in the 
Morning Post, was to fling away a cigar stump, 
with an interjection which I do not propose to 
record, and a consignment of some one to the 
antipodes of the Polar regions. This was the 
paragraph: 

‘¢ Married at St. Georges, Hanover Square, 
by the Bishop of Abasleglise, assisted by the 
Very Reverend the Dean of Sniffel, Julia Aha- 
nore, fifth daughter of Stuart Archer of the Hall, 
niece of etc., etc., grand-daughter of etc., etc., 
to Peter Cameron, Esq., of Braecummen, N. B. 
son of etc., etc., grandson of etc., etc.” The 
identical ‘‘ Cousin Peter!” 

That Julia Archer loved Elmpark during his 
courtship, and according to her own style, I have 
no doubt. A first love, and first lover have so 
much romance and freshness about them, that a 
girl must indeed be cold, who can remain un- 
moved by them; but he passed forever from her 
mind, and she is, at this moment, a very good 
wife to Peter, with a comfortable weight of solid 
flesh in the family scale, and a bushel full of 
little Peters and Julias to rise up and call her 
blessed. With Elmpark the case was different. 
Had they been united it is probable these pages 
would never have been indited, and much evil 
spared; for the news of her marriage, though 
producing outwardly no signs of emotion, had 
certainly the effect of obliterating from his mind 
the faintest trace of faith in the sex, and driving 
him still further into the mad whirlpool around. 

Here, then, J leave him in Paris, earning & 
reputation which caused the acetic acid in all 
elderly spinister’s composition to become a mil- 
lion fold sourer when his name was mentioned, 
while in another chapter I recount to you the 
genius of a tenant of his, who came in possession, 
during the absence of the Lord of the Manor in 
France. 

[ To be continued. 











THE BOWEN-NAPOLEON ARTICLE. 


Our readers can scarcely fail to remember the | 
extraordinary article entitled ‘‘Is ita Mystery ?” | 
which appeared in the last January number of | 
Craham, its eccentric characteristics, or the edi- 
torial comments with whi¢h we accompanied it 
in the Hasy Talk, and to which we beg all in jus- 
tice to refer, who have the number at hand. 
Since its appearance, the article has excited a 
remarkable sensation, and has been made the 
subject of extended comment by many of our co- | 
temporaries. 

The article was first re-published in full by 
the Pennsylvania Inguirer, of this city, and then | 
by the New York Herald, both of which papers | 
had the grace and courtesy to publish our head- | 
ing to the article, and thus to receive it in pre- | 


culation to any slander against Louis Napoleon ; 
and so it would against any other living man or 
woman, if by so doing, it could increase the de- 
mand for its sheet, which owes its extensive cir- 
culation solely to the fact that it is known to cater 
to the worst passions of our nature. But the 
respectable press of the United States, will not 


| loan itself to any such slander as has been origi- 
_nated in Graham’s Magazine, which is simply a 


revival of the oft repeated falsehood, that Louis 
Napoleon when in the United States, was sur- 


rounded by a set of low associates; and with 


these was the habitué of the lowest and vilest re- 
sorts in the city. 

‘*At the time referred to, unfortunately for 
the present Emperor, his cousin was also a so- 


cisely the spirit which induced us to accept it— | journer in our city; and it admits of no ques- 


as an amusing and curious document of a very | 
odd description. But, despite this, and a po- | 
litely expressed hope that the parties referred to 
in it—especially General Webb and Louis Na- | 
poleon—would pardon the mention made of | 
their names, we were destined to be sadly 
scolded, and become, in fact, the innocent 
victim of misplaced confidence. For General 
Webb, perceiving at once, as he thought, seve- | 
ral inconsistencies in the article, attacked it 
with no little nerve—albeit in the opinion of all 
who have read his very ingenious review, it | 
really opens several new points of doubt, quite | 
as puzzling as any in the original article. But | 
to his editorial on the subject, which appeared | 
in the Courter and Enquirer of Feb. 4. 
LOUIS NAPOLEON IN AMERICA. 
‘* We did suppose that the grossly false charges | 
made by the secret emmissaries of Mazzini and 
his associates against the conduct and associa-’ 
tions of Louis Napoleon, when an exile in this 
country, had been so effectually exposed, by | 
authority which admits of no question, that no- 
body would be found foolish enough to revive | 
them. But the malignity of the wretches who | 
seek the life of Napoleon III., through the instru- | 
mentality of Italian bravos, halts at nothing, no 
matter how absurdly ridiculous it may be, if 
there appears a possibility of thereby exciting a 
feeling of distrust against him in France. This | 
is most natural, and in keeping with the charac- 
ter and designs of such men as Mazzini, Kos- | 
suth, Ledru Rollin, and their associates; but | 
it is matter of surprise that @raham’s Maga- 
zine should loan itself to the originating of new 
slanders against the Emperor, or that any re- 
spectable press should give currency to them. 
Of course, the Herald would naturally give cir- | 





tion, that he was a most dissipated and disrepu- 
table character, and openly proclaimed his pro- 


fligacy. Of course, his acts were mOét naturally 


visited upon the present Emperor—but very few 
persons knowing, what certainly was not very 


_ probable, that there were two Princes Napoleon 


residing in New York atthe sametime. We knew 
both of them ; and we know, too, that while one of 
them, the present Emperor of France, was quietly 
associating with the most retired of the old Knick- 
erbocker families of the city, and remarkably 
abstemious in his habits—rarely mixing in gen- 
eral society, and never frequenting bar-rooms 
and billiard saloons—the other was a notorious 
roue, and nightly frequented those places of 
amusement which were the habitual resort of 
gamblers, blacklegs, and persons of similar 
habits and tastes. The consequences may be 
easily imagined. When it became known that 
the Prince Napoleon, who arrived in New York 


_in 1836-87, had become the head of the French 


nation, of course, those who had been the asso- 
ciates of Louis Napoleon’s cousin, and who never 


_ heard of any other Prince Napoleon, very naturally 


imagined that their old boon companion was the 
fortunate man. Hence the reminiscences with 
which the world has been favored of the Baccha- 
nalian follies of the present Emperor of the 
French, in 1836-’87. Never were two men more 
unlike than the cousins Napoleon in New York, 
in 1836-87. The one was dignified, reserved, 
and uncommunicative, mixing only with the 
oldest families, and the most refined society of 
the city, and remarkable alike for his quiet man- 
ners and abstemious habits; while the other was 
a noisy, reckless, profligate roue, the habitue of 
drinking saloons and houses of ill-fame, and ap- 
parently utterly regardless of the decencies of 
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life and the opinion of the world. And now the 
vices of the latter are attempted to be fixed upon 
the quiet, melancholy, retiring and invariably 
abstemious cousin, who, whatever his faults, was 
certainly, while in New York, as prudent and 
circumspect as it was possible tobe. Heretofore, 
this matter has been fully exposed, but it is re- 
vived for a purpose, and that purpose worthy 
only of the creatures of Mazzini. 

‘“‘The story proceeds to relate, that when 
Bowen became President of the French Repub- 
lic, he was written to, and reminded of what had 
occurred in Broome street.” 

Here we beg leave to interrupt the commenta- 
tor, without attempting to defend or vindicate 
the Louis Napoleon story; having simply given 
it as an eccentric article, we at least claim that 
it be fairly re-printed. We presume that it was 
only a slip of the pen, which induced the editor 
of the Courier and Enquirer to substitute Broome 
street for Grand street, as it was in the article, 
and to italicise it. As he prints it, a glaring in- 
consistency is interpolated, which does not exist 
inthe original. Types, however, do play strange 
tricks, and some allowance must be made for the 
excitement of a warm, impulsive nature, defend- 
ing an intimate personal friend. Well! to re 
sume and proceed: 

‘¢ When Bowen became President of the French 
Republic, he was written to, and reminded of 
what had occurred in Broome street; (?) and he 
sent this old procuress a thousand dollars! anda 
like sum when he became emperor! 


The possi- | 





bility of all this being true is then attempted to | 


be sustained by facts, but which are not facts at 
all; and finally the question is asked—‘Is Gen. 
Webb, or any other guondam American friend 


of the Prince, aware of any such liason formed | 


by him in New York ?’” 

‘The matter, like all others based upon the 
reckless conduct of the Prince’s cousin, is very 
easily put at rest. It is not impossible that there 
was such a person as Bowen, who associated and 
frolicked, and dissipated in every conceivable 


way with the cousin of Louis Napoleon; but we | 
have no reason to believe that he was known to | 


Louis Napoleon himself. Certain it is, that we 
never saw or heard of him, and that he did not 
know us. And yet in 1839, when walking 
quietly down St. James street, in London, we 
heard a brisk tapping on a club window, and, 
looking up, discovered the veritable Louis Napo- 
leon, now Emperor of France, making signs to 
us to stop. He immediately joined us, and ex- 
pressed himself anxious to hear from our many 
mutual friends in New York. He was not dead 
then, as we can testify; unless it was this fellow 
Bowen who thus imposed upon us, a stranger to 
him, and to all the mutual friends and little remi- 
miscences which then and subsequently consti- 














tuted the subject of connection between the 
Prince and ourself. As it is not pretended that 
either of the Princes ever after returned to the 
United States, we incline to the opinion that 
what we have written is quite sufficient to expose 
the folly of this absurd attempt to revive the 
slanderous stories about Louis Napoleon’s asso- 
ciations in this city. For, after all, this, and 
this only, is the aim of the article in question. 
Its author did not expect anybody to believe the 
story of the Prince’s death in a brothel; but his 
object was to assume as a conceded fact, that his 
mode of life was disgraceful, and his habits 
recklessly dissolute; and then, use this against 
the Emperor in France. Most assuredly, the 
American press owes it to itself, as well as to 
the cause of truth, not to give currency to this 
infamous canard.” 

This spirited and well written defense of an 
absent, though near and dear friend, is so credit- 
able to our cotemporary’s warm and unselfish 
heart, that we pardon him the somewhat unkind 
tone of his remarks toward Graham. Damon 
would have done the same for Pythias, had some 
one come to him with a cock-and-bull story of 
Pythias’s being one Sosia. However, let us now 
proceed to the opinion of the New York Herald 
on the ‘‘infamous canard,” which appeared the 
next morning, Feb. 5: 

THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON IN NEW YORK—THAT 
DIAMOND SNUFF-BOX. 

‘The Chevalier Webb is determined to beat 
down all opposition in the race for the imperial 
diamond snuff-box. A few days ago, we pub- 
lished an amusing story told by Graham’s Maga- 
zine, in regard to Louis Napoleon’s career in 
New York. Of course, we did not believe that 
any one would credit the story ; it was too absurd 
on the face of it, and it was merely the eccen- 
tricity and extravagance of the thing, that ren- 
dered it droll or amusing. Chevalier Webb, how- 
ever, in pursuit of the diamond snuff-box, takes 
the matter up seriously, and sets himself to cor- 
rect the canard, with all the form and pomp of 
chivalry. His corrections are given in another 
column. 

‘© We remember the time when Louis Napoleon 
was in New York, but never heard of two Prince 
Napoleons being here at the same period, and 
doubt very much that such was the fact. The 
present French Emperor was the only real Prince 
Napoleon that ever visited us. We had several 
other members of the Bonaparte family amongst 
us—Prince Murat, for instance—but we don’t 
believe that Prince Napoleon, the son of Jerome, 
ever was in this country at all. As to the story 
of Louis Napoleon’s returning from this city to 
Europe, that is all bosh. To the best of our 
recollection, he went to South America from 
here, and had returned to England previous to 
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the period when Chevalier Webb heard him | York Courier and Enquirer, like another Black 
knocking on the window in recognition of his old _ Knight or a modern Achilles, has leaped from 
acquaintance with him. his privacy to save the threatened fame of 
‘Chevalier Webb, from his discourteous re- | WAsHinaton and to vindicate the assaulted 
mark about the circulation of the Herald, is evi- | character of NAPoLEon III. 
dently afraid that we are about to enter the field | gentleman of this city permitted himself to claim 
against him as a competitor for the diamond | for his own father, as the secretary of WASHING- 
snuff-box, but we can assure him that we are not. | TON, almost all the compositions, and quite all 
His principal competitor is the Chevalier Wi- | the glory of the Father of his Country, WEBB 
koff, who is now in Europe, publishing a French | at once rebuked that frantic assumption by a 
edition of his recent curious work, ‘‘ The Adven- | final reference to his own personal experience 
tures of a Roving Diplomatist.”” The Chevalier | and domestic life. Foreseeing, perhaps, the 
Wikoff has written more about the Emperor Na- dreadful hour in which some Brown or Jones, as 
poleon, and is better acquainted with him than | yet unborn, might assert a hereditary right to 
the Chevalier Webb, and we think that after the | the renown of Wess, he threw off the reserve for 
publication of his last production in France, the _ which he has long been distinguished, and openly 
diamond snuff-box will pass into Wikoff’s pocket, | confessed that he, himself, had often condescended 
notwithstanding that familiar tap on the window | to employ the services of a secretary in shaping 


When a misguided 


i 


to Webb.” 

The reader will observe that, while Gen. Webb | 
admits the possibility of Bowen’s existence, the 
Herald denies that the cousin was ever in this 
country. We really begin to believe that there 
is some mystery in ‘‘Is it a Mystery?” after all. 
Certain it is, that the story seems en train to 
bring out some rich developments of some sort, 
and that if a canard, or duck, it is no barn-yard 
fowl, but rather like one of those Chinese pyro- | 
technic ducks, which, as they swim and spin, | 
play out gunpowder blazes, dangerous to all | 
neighboring inflammable craft. | 

Next in order, comes the comment of another | 
New York paper. We forgive this cotemporary, 
also, its severe remarks, since it is apparent that | 
it was ignorant of the highly respectable source in 


| 


believing that it originated in some other publi- 
cation. 
WEBB, WASHINGTON AND NAPOLEON. 
‘Every Grecian remembers how the ‘ dread- 
ful wrath’ of Achilles, the direful spring of woes 
unnumbered to the hosts of Greece, was at last 
silenced by the death of his friend Patroclus, 


and how the hero, released by this intolerable | 


injury from his self-imposed restraint, rushed 
forth to battle and vengeance, and to victory. 
And many who are not Grecians will recollect 
how the lion-hearted Richard of England, in his 
sable disguise, rode carelessly about the lists of 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch till he beheld the youthful 
Ivanhoe near to falling beneath the blows of a 


triad of enemies, when, with sudden spirit, he. 


charged to the rescue, and, astonishing the mind 


of Athelstane the Unready, with one tremendous” 


clow, with another smote the gigantic Front-de- 
Bouf like a very ox to the earth. 

‘To these conspicuous examples of sluggish 
heroism, biding its time and awaiting a wrong or 
a foeman worthy of its arm, a third must now 
be added. The illustrious editor of the New 


. 


thoughts by himself alone conceived. That ques- 


| tion of course was settled at once and forever. 


‘** But another knot has been tied in the popu- 


| lar mind worthy the unraveling skill of the same 
_ celestial hand, and again the champion descends 
| into the arena. 


Certain wretched persons, it 
appears, who fear neither Heaven nor man, 
emancipated penny-a-liners, mad for a sensa- 


_tion, have dared to originate and to publish a 


story reflecting upon the character of NaPoLEON 
III, and averring even that the actual Emperor 
of the French is no NAPOLEON at all, but merely 


'a Yankee imposter, BowrENn by name, who was a 
_ boon companion of the son of Horrense during 
his life in this country, who was as like to him 


as is any pea to its brother, and who assumed 


: : : | the prince’s name when that ill-regulated indi- 
which ‘*Isita Mystery?” first appeared, evidently | 


vidual fell dead one night in a disreputable place 
in Broome street. No reader of Marryar’s 
novels, who remembers the touching history of 
| Chuck the boatswain, afterward known as Count 
_Chuckson, can doubt the possibility of such an 
occurrence as this, and it must be plain to every 
one that a tale so stamped with probability, and 
in every circumstance so well fitted to command 
the assent of all ingenuous minds, must, if it be 
_ suffered to pass current uncontradicted, eventu- 
alfy result in destroying the hold of Narpotron 
III. upon the sympathies of France and of 
Europe, if it does not also alienate from him 
entirely the affections of his wife and tbe regard 
of the whole deceived and outraged family of 
the Bonapartes. The statesmanlike eye of the 
editor of the Courier and Enquirer has seized at 
once the fearful possibilities of the case, and 
this last invention of the Mazzinisti and the 
| Rouges—more pregnant with mischief than a 
hundred infernal machines—was yesterday de- 
| molished, destroyed, and torn to ribbons by that 
| personage. ‘Asa friend of Lovis NaProLeon 
| during his residence in New York,’ General 
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Wess assures the world that the actual empe- | aim.” We beg leave to assure the general that 
ror was at that time a most ‘dignified, reserved | we are quite mortified, that the comments on his 
and uncommunicative person, mixing only with article should have taken such aturn. ‘There is 
the oldest families and the most refined society something so shocking to delicacy when a 
of the city.’ This, of itself, is eminently satis- | generous defense of a most intimate friend igs 
factory—but the blows of Achilles are always | coarsely attributed to personal motives, that we 
more than satisfactory. Not only does General | instinctively shudder—but we will go no further. 
Wess prove that ‘his friend’ abstained, like | In short, we could have wished that comment 
himself, from all riotous living in Broome street | had taken any form but this. 
or elsewhere—he goes further, and proves that Finally, a small New York French paper dis- 
he did not really die, as falsely averred, in the | covers that an *‘ ingenieux écrivain,” or ingenious 
year ‘1837.’ For, ‘in 1839, when walking | writer, has agitated ‘in a Philadelphia review” 
quietly down St. James street in London, ‘ We’ | the question, whether the present emperor of the 
[General Wess, that is] heard a brisk [?] tap- | French is not a Yankee in disguise? In conclu- 
ping on a club-room window, and looking up, | sion, our Frangais offers to show the author of 
discovered the veritable Louis NaPoLron, now | the article in Graham, how vastly inferior his 
Emperor of France, making signs to us to stop. | genius as an inventor is to that of a Frenchman 
He immediately joined us, and expressed him- | —one M. J. B. Péres, who wrote an article 
self anxious to hear from our many mutual! proving that Napoleon I. never existed. If our 
friends in New York.’ Of course, then, Louis! French cotemporary will refer to our editorial 
Napo.teon could not have died in 1837, as so | comments in the number of Graham in which 
many might easily have supposed he did. Of | ‘*Is it a Mystery” appeared, he will find that 
course, then, ‘ Bowen,’ whom ‘ we’ never ‘ knew, | we compare the article in question, as an effort 
saw or heard of,’ cannot now possibly be seated | of audacious ingenuity to Bishop Whately’s 
on the throne of France, unless ‘ Bowen’ was | Doubts concerning the existence of Napoleon, 
astute enough in 1839 to impose upon General | which is as far superior to Master Peres’ feuille- 
Wess, which nobody can for a moment believe | ton as day is to night. A reference to Whately’s 
to be possible. And, of course, the peace of | ingenious little book may teach him that had he 
Christendom, threatened for a moment by these | been acquainted with it, he might have found a 
slanderous assaults upon the whilom friend of | work, not only the most curious and amusing of 
General Wess, may be regarded as reéstablished. | its kind in existence, but infinitely more intelli- 
‘It is our own conviction that the republic | gible to the multitude of readers. We would 
owes General Wers a private tomb at Mount | say in conclusion, that if we cared a straw about 
Vernon, as a just reward for his efforts in behalf | what is really none of the business of the editor 
of the name of WasHINaTon. But republics | of GRAHAM, we might complain that the New 
are ungrateful, and this debt will probably never | York Herald and Philadelphia Inquirer are 
be paid. Emperors, however, have no excuse | about the only papers which have done us the 
for neglecting their friends, and nothing less | credit to appreciate the story in the spirit in 
than a Grand Cross of the Legion ought to be | which we set it forth and commented on it. 
bestowed upon a man who has saved France | Editorially we dwice very distinctly remarked 
from a dynasty of suspected ‘Bowens,’ and | in publishing the story, that we regarded it 
the Third Naroteon from a Broome street| as an eccentric invention—we might have 
burial.” added of the Edgar Poeorder. But populus vull 
Quite correct. As might have been supposed | decipi and they would have it that there was @ 
the eccentric article did not pass without French | mystery in the business, until what with Gen. 
and German comment. The editor of the Atlhn- | Webb’s admission that there was perhaps a Bowen, 
tische Blaetter, or Atlantic Leaves—the Sunday | and that extraordinary story so plumply denied 
paper of the New York Abendzeitung—in the | by the Herald about the two Dromios of cousins, 
course of a rather lengthy comment remarks that, | we are beginning to be bewildered ourself and 
‘¢The better educated and more refined portion | wonder what there is under it all? Perhaps 
of the reading public will smile at the story, | General Webb was the real Bowen—or who 








| 


and, probably, no person be more amused at it | knows? maybe Louis Napoleon is General Webb, 
than Louis Napoleon himself, when he reads the | while General Webb is Louis Napoleon in dis- 
article in which it is proved with the most | guise, satisfied with the nobler ambition of being 
scrupulous accuracy that he is not himself but the Emperor of the Press in America. As We 
an entirely different man.” Of the Courier and | have often told our readers, in this world one 
Enquirer article he says very cruelly, and should never be astonished at any thing! 
with a drusquerie quite inhuman, that its object | Remember the man in the Iron Mask—the yarn 
was to show that General Webb is a friend of | of Pope Joan—who, as our German friend says, 
the Emperor Napoleon. Beyond this it has no | would, had she worn the cyinoline of the present 
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fashion, have required, 
sit on—the Man who struck Billy Patterson— 
and all the great substitutes of Olden Time. 





| 


at least, two thrones to | What we most dread at present is, that Messrs. 


Webb and Bennet between them will end by con- 
vincing us that it really is a mystery afterall! ! 


et 


A LITTLE STORY. 





BY THORNTON DIX, ESQ. 





Aw old-fashioned house, with low eaves and 
great square chimnies, with small windows of 


diamond-shaped panes of glass, and a low, flat | 
arch before the door, broad and sunken almost | 


from sight in the soft, brown earth. Hop-vines 
clinging over the roof, and a sweet-briar rose- 
bush at the sunset side of the mossy old build- 
ing, where burned every evening in summer the 
western altar-fires upon the shining and golden- 
hued windows of the little old parlor, and often 
shone fairly on a girl’s face, whose place was 


almost newer vacant at the sunset hour, and at | 


the self same window, overlooking the whitened 
dusty road that led southward. 

The green sward stretched away from the 
dwelling some twenty rods, before it came to 
the oft-traveled highway, and no velvet could 
be smoether than the cleanly kept and verdant 
lawn—no grove could be more inviting in its 
outward appearance, than that which came 
closely down to the gray back of the cottage, 
and so near, that the acorns fell from the reach- 
ing limbs of the beautiful oaks upon the old 
roof, and went clattering, clattering along to 
the eaves, sometimes frightening the little red 
squirrels who were wont to perch on the moss, 
and crack nuts, with their busy ‘ cheet, cheet.”’ 

Sheltered by witch-willows and cedars, and 
suspected only by the white gleam that some- 
times flashed for an instant through an opening 
in the evergreen tracery and net-work, lay a 
small pond, like a silver veil dropped among the 
quiet shadows of the wood. And the morning 
lights and shadows often glanced on a tiny sail- 
boat, with the sails trimmed and set by the hand 
of the same girl who at the sunsetting watched 
from the western window along the southern 
highway. 

Strangers and travelers often halted to look 
with delight on the simple abode, with its air of 
aristocratic and reserved poverty, or rather rus- 
ticity ; and a few, bolder than others, sometimes 
ventured to call and beg a glass of water from 
the old moss-covered well, whose tall sweep 
stood clearly defined against the eastern sky— 
though a elose observer would have seen that 
the girl’s face attracted their coarse curiosity 
rather than the draught of pure water, which 
they received from the hard hand of a bronzed- 
faced and gray-haired servant woman. 





| 


Rarely, if at all, could an audience be gained 
with Pearl Dunmore by any such unlawful ways, 
but if the bold intruder succeeded, he always 
came from the lowly dwelling bewildered and 
amazed, by the elegance of her surroundings, 
and the rare beauty of their owner. 

No one of the villagers, a mile to the north, 
knew any thing of the young girl, for they had 
never seen her, save at her accustomed seat by 
| the western window—neither the dwellers in the 
‘large town on the south, a half dozen miles 
away. She never visited at either place—never 
went on shopping excursions—never rode into 
town to show her splendid figure on horseback, 
or in a carriage—but every Saturday Peggy, 
the serving-woman, saddled her pony and can- 
tered off to market, always carrying a full purse, 
always buying the best, and never stopping to 
haggle with the grocerymen, and invariably re- 
turning as the sun was near its setting. .... 

‘*My pet, my angel, my queenly Pearl, you 
are the ‘pearl of great price’ to me—did you 
realize for an instant that I was pining, away in 
distant Germany, for the light of your angel 
eyes, and for this dear head to rest here upon 
its rightful place, my own true heart?” 

This was the expressive language Peggy 
heard, one Saturday evening as she came in 
from her marketing, and a smile glowed all over 
her honest face, as she stole back to the kitchen 
and commenced untying her purchased packages. 
‘Tf ever I was glad, ’tis to hear that voice again,” 
and Peggy wiped a happy tear from her eye, 
while she poured the white sugar into its box 
with her left hand, all the time muttering of her 
joy—‘‘ Now Miss Pearl wont be always watching 
o’nights out o’ that west winder, and scarin’ me 
into fits a’most, for fear she’d catch her death. 
But I must fly round and kindle up the fire afore 
she comes out to tell me to, and—laws now! I’m 
glad enough I happened to think of the pre- 
serves, and the fruit-cake, and the strawberries 
yesterday.” 

While the faithful old servant was busy pre 
paring tea for her mistress and ‘that voice,” 
Pearl came through the kitchen to where Peggy 
was rolling out buscuit. 

‘Mr. Rossitur has arrived this evening, 
Peggy, and you may lay the table soon in the 
south room.”’ How the voice trembled with joy, 
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and how lovingly the ‘Mr. Russitur’ was | 
spoken, almost in a whisper. 

‘«That I will, Miss Pearl. God bless your 
dear young face,” said Peggy. Those sympa- 
thetic words broke down completely the forced 
composure of Pearl Dunmore, and throwing her 
arms around the neck of the kind old woman, 
she burst into a passion of tears, sobbing out, 
‘*Oh, I am so happy—so very happy !” 

‘‘T am glad, Miss Pearl, for you,” wiping her 
eyes, ‘for goodness knows I am alluz glad when 
you’re glad, and sorry when you're sorry.” 

‘IT know it, Nursey, you’ve been kind and 
faithful, and I love you for it, but lam so happy 





that I cannot realize it—realize any thing”’— 
laughingly, ‘*‘even you, substantial Peggy, seem 
like a vision.” 

‘¢ Pearl, Pearl, where are you hidden?” 

With a blush and laugh, the girl obeyed 
this noisy summons from the parlor, and as she 
danced along through the little entry way, a tall, 
manly form confronted her, and swinging the 
‘* petite Pearl,” as he called her, merrily up upon 
his strong arm, bore her back into the quiet 
parlor. Quiet? How could it be longer, with 
such a man as Arthur Rossitur to drive away 
every semblance of stillness? Pearl laid her 
hand caressingly on the broad, white brow of 
her lover, and smoothing back the thick raven 
hair, smiled lovingly down from her perch into 
the calm gray eyes that met her own as lovingly. 

**Lilybud, why do I love you so much?” 

**T do not know,” laughingly. 

‘*Pest, owl, you do know. ’Tis because you 
are so good, so pure, so perfect, and because 
you love me.” 

‘*Ah, you are a conceited fellow.” 

‘Little Pearl, were I away in Germany this 
moment, would you dare say that?” and the 
beautiful gray eyes grew dim with tears. 

‘¢ Arthur, you need not leave me to test my 
love, unless you desire to break my heart.”” The 
tears ceased gathering. 

“Then say, ‘I love you. 

‘¢Then say, ‘I love you.’”’ 


999 


‘‘Imp, torment, you love me. I know it by a 


thousand signs.” 


‘¢ Tell me one, sir, and I’ll prove you in the 


fault.” 


‘‘Nay, nay, wicked Pearl, seeking for a sign 
—but no sign shall be given you, save this,” 
catching her in a transport of love and kissing 
For a full moment 
He never saw 
her look so beautiful before, with a crimson 
glow on her cheek made by the warm caresses 
he had lavished—her dark eyes liquid with 


eyes, brow, lip and cheek. 
he looked steadily in her face. 


and musical, ‘‘do you know that this night wil! 
see you and I standing before the clergyman— 
will hear our vows of never-failing constancy— 
our promises to love and cherish and obey ?” 

Pearl sprung up as if affrighted, a flush cir- 
cling over her young face. 

‘* Are you in earnest—do you mean it?” 

‘*T do, my darling, my pet, my angel! Think 
you I have come from a far, far land, to leave 
you again here, unprotected and alone? Ah, 
no, love! this calm, pleasant midsummer eve, [ 
shall take you with me, and Pearl Dunmore no 
more will have a being, but, Lilybud, you will 
then be Pearl Rossitur.” 

The girl’s heart beat rapidly at this new title. 
It seemed almost unreal—like the happiness she 
had told her nurse about. 

‘* Arthur, I can scarcely believe it possible. 
Do you truly love me?” turning suddenly and 
looking in his face-—it flushed crimson. 

‘* Pearl, | swear to you before Heaven, that I 
love you as I love no other earthly being, and, 
with your consent, this night I will make you 
my wife.” 

He had spoken truth—and without one word 
save ‘Arthur!’ she gave him freely and con- 
fidingly her small hand, and he took her to his 
breast with a passionate clasp, as if fearful her 
promise might be revoked. 

‘‘Tea is ready, Miss Pearl,” said Peggy at 
the door, and the girl, with a half blush on her 
young cheek, playfully led her lover to the 
cleanly kept and cool south room, used for a 
dining-room only when Arthur Rossitur was a 

guest. He could but notice the evident taste 








dreamy light, and the red lip that had never 


curled with one scornful look toward him. 


which Peggy had won from daily association 
with a person like Pearl Dunmore; and with a 
smile at the fair gem at his side, whispered 
softly, as he pointed to the tall erystal vase upon 
the tea-table, filled with white roses and dark 
leaves, ‘‘Your Nursey has an idea of a bridal 
feast, hasn’t she, Fairy ?” 

Fairy clapped her white hands over his mouth, 
saying, ‘*‘ Hush, chatterbox, or you shall have 
none of the strawberries.” 

‘«‘Qwl, you shall repent your saucy ways, and 
for every red berry you steal from me, I'll have 
revenge from your lips.” 

While they drank tea from the unique China 
cups, and praised Peggy’s cookery, Arthur now 
and then stealing the ripe fruit from the little 
glass bowl which Pearl held coaxingly out to 
tempt him—while they chattered and quarreled 
ever their repast, gradually the twilight came 
creeping silently abroad, and the stars began to 
glisten and twinkle far up in the summer 
heavens. 
| At last Pearl Dunmore stole noiselessly away 
| by herself up the narrow stairway, to her own 





“«Lilybud,” and his voice was soft and low | little sleeping room, to dress her tiny figure in & 
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fitting garb for the midnight bridal, which was the | prepare a better home for us in dear old Ger- 


” 


‘‘ghostly notion,” as he called it, of the happy | many?” How coaxingly these words were 
groom. Sitting down to think, how unreal every | spoken, and as Pearl Dunmore glanced about the 
thing appeared. She, who for years had dwelt | quiet parlor, with its elegant furniture, its costly 
in that little old brown cottage, alone, and | pictures, its floating embroidered curtains, its 
fatherless as well as motherless, with no compa- | rare and beautiful bronze figures of angels and 
nion but a serving-woman—she, who had won | of goddesses, (all the long ago gifts of Arthur 
the heart of this stranger a few years before, | Rossitur,) she felt, in her inmost soul, that with 
and had kept herself unseen and holy for him | him beside her, in this cherished spot, her life 
alone, during all the weary months of his ab- | could not be more blest—to hear his pleasant 
sence—she, was now to take the cup of human | voice, so loving, so full of melody, calling her 
bliss and drink its brightness. | “pet names,” singing quaint old ballads to the 

A long time was the young girl busy with her | spirit-sounds of the guitar which his master hand 
wardrobe and her meditations, so long that a | could waken—to dwell here in this dear home, 
voice slightly complaining in its tone, said at | rendered sacred by association—ah! little Pearl, 
the stairway foot, as the clock struck ten, keep yourself from idols! 


‘You have forgotten me, have you, Miss; ‘[Lilybud.” She started, for wheels sounded 


Pearl? Come here in a moment or I shall come | at the door, and that carriage was soon to bear 
and fetch you down in my arms.” | her to happiness; oh, such happiness, or to what? 
And so Pearl went down at last. | She looked, searchingly, in the face of her lover. 
‘‘T was growing very lonely, Lilybud, here in | He had taken her shawl from the chair, where 
this solitude—how lovely you are in that silver- she had thrown it, and with this loving title she 
colored dress, and the roses, too—you look every liked most to hear, he wrapped it carefully about 
inch the lady. Come here, Pearl Dunmore, | | her slender form. For an instant she faltered, 
want to see you once more, and take you in my | fox the honest face of her nurse, old Peggy, was 
arms before you go from me, and no more, Pear! | at the door, bathed in tears. 
Dunmore, to meet me at the door, with curls ‘‘God bless ye, Miss Pearl, and he will, I 
floating, and flashing eyes. Do you repent that | know; ye’ve always been so good and innocent— 
you are to be my wife, this night, at the solemn | and you, Master Rossitur,” turning to the young 
midnight hour ?” | man, ‘‘ you'll take good care, and be kind to her, 
‘No, if you love me as I believe you do,” | [ know of nobody else I’d be willing to trust her 
smiling up into the manly face. with, but you.” 


| 
| 

“And yet, pest, why do you not say youwould | «Thank you, Peggy,” said Arthur, “ for your 
| 


like to know what I am too keep you upon, and | kindly opinion of myself,” then whispering to 


all these matter-of-fact ideas that often bother | the girl ‘* Lilybud loves me and trusts me too, 
the heads of manceuvering mammas and in- | does’nt she?” 


triguing daughters?” The voice was slightly | «J do, I do,” throwing her arms passionately 
anxious, about his neck, and sobbing aloud. 
“Thad not given a thought to these things,” ‘‘Well, then, little Pearl mustn’t spoil her 


was Pearl’s reply, musingly, ‘‘I have never | eyes with crying,” was the gentle reply, and 
asked your confidence about your family, even; | folding the warm shawl closely around her, Ar- 
you have told me nothing. Iam running a great | thur Rossitur carried her in his arms, and placed 
risk, am I not?” looking him full in the face, | her beside him in the coach. 


and speaking very firmly, and even sternly, ‘ Ar- Away they rolled, and midnight saw them hus- 
thur Rossitur, if you are deceiving me, God will | band and wife . . . The pleasant Sabbath sunset 
reward you.” was drawing near, and Arthur Rossitur and his 


The face of the young man grew pale as mar- | young, new made bride were sitting at Pearl’s 
ble, and he shook as if in an ague fit. favorite window, looking out on the whitened 
‘« Little Pearl,” his voice was low and sad, and | road, and the lovely English landscape. 
his eyes full of tears, ‘‘I am not deceiving you,” ‘‘ Lilybud, are you happy ?” 
gathering her slowly in his arms, and showering ‘‘Very happy,” creeping closely to his broad 
warm tears and kisses on her pure forehead. | bosom, as if he might suddenly fade away from 
‘Lam not deceiving you, so help me, Heaven. | her vision. 
No, no, no, whatever J am now, have been, or may ‘«¢ And you never shall be otherwise,” speaking 
be, I love you as I love no earthly being.” solemnly and slowly. ‘‘God, help me to make 
‘“‘I believe you.” And the girl’s face grew | you happy, little Pearl.” Fora long time both 
glad again. sat silent and thoughtful. The sunset came and 
‘‘And will you stay here a few weeks, only a | faded away—shining for an instant upon the 
few weeks, in this lovely solitude, with me, (I | pure brow of ‘‘ Lilybud,” and as she nestled on 
shall be your husband then, love,) until I can | the bosom of her lover-husband, her eyes gra- 
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dually closed, and she fell asleep. Poor Pearl! 
poor blighted Lilybud! 

A sound of horses’ hoofs trampling at the 
door, a springing step, a half-smothered curse at 
the uneasy and restless steeds, and a rap, loud 
and impatient, Pearl woke with a start, and 
found herself alone, lying upon the sofa, but her 
husband was at the door, and as she rose to her 
feet, she saw a liveried servant, and beyond, 
through the window, a coach-and-four, the 
horses flecked with foam, and panting from exer- 
tion and haste. But the message—the few hasty 
and hurried sentences—broken, to be sure, but 
sufficient to tell her that she had been deceived— 
deceived, and how dreadfully—that short, briefly 
spoken message was what? Pearl strained her 
ear to listen, and with hands closely and meekly 
folded over her bosom, as if her heart throbbed 
too loudly. 

She heard the words, ‘‘they pronounced her 
disease incurable”—‘‘ Lady Rossitur’”’—four 
days since’’—‘‘heard by a strange chance ’’— 
and in clearer accents as the servant moved 
nearer, ‘‘ your wife desires to see you, Lord Ros- 
situr, and to have things settled ’—‘‘a German, 
who saw you during the journey, was her in- 
formant, and heard your wife’’—<‘ yes, and now 
your lordship had a fancy ”—‘‘ immediately, or 
you would be too late’’—‘‘Lady Rossitur is 
ready to forgive, and’’—‘‘ as your wife, and you 
were where ’’—‘‘ you can reach the Hall in three 
days, by changing horses often ”—‘* your mother 
is borne to the earth by this new trouble.” 

These few interrupted sentences came to the 
ears of Pearl Rossitur with stunning, chilling 
force. She was cold as ice, and deadly pale, 
when her husband—no, no, not hers—when 
Lord Rossitur came back from his interview 
with the confidential servant from Rossitur Hall, 
whose tidings were of so strange and mysterious 
a nature to the poor girl, 

She heard the coach roll away from the door, 
and heard also the command from Lord Arthur 
Rossitur to the servant, ‘‘to change horses at the 
village, and he would ride on horseback himself, 
and overtake him.” 

‘‘Lilybud.” She started at this loving title, 
spoken in such low, broken-hearted tones—but 
when her destroyer placed his arms caressingly 
about her, and sought to draw her to his bosom, 
.she sprang from his embrace, as she would have 
done from the coil of a serpent. 

‘*Lilybud,” reproachfully and tenderly seek- 
ing to win her again to his heart. 

‘Touch me not, Lord Rossitur, (he grew livid 
as death) you have achieved your victory over 
a guiltless and innocent girl—you have deceived 
me, and God will reward you.” 

Poor Pearl sank pale and lifeless upon the 
floor, as the bitter realization of her woe forced 








itselfupon her. Dishonored, betrayed, and soon 
to be forsaken! 

Could she have seen the grief, the burning 
tears, the agony of the man who had been to her 
only a destroyer, she, perhaps, might have for- 
given him for the ruin he bad wrought, but cold 
and silent, she lay wrapped in his arms, heeding 
not the piteous moans over his ‘ poor little Pearl, 
his blighted Lilybud ”—feeling not the warm 
kisses, or the hot tears, the eager, passionate 
clasp, or the wild fluttering of his heart, as the 
hour drew near that he must leave her forever, 
and unconfessed, unforgiven. 

Ah! poor stricken heart—poor wounded bird 
—you trusted yourself in the fowler’s snare, 
and now freedom is a boon too dear to be bought 
again. The heart that is once broken—that has 
once loved as woman alone loves, May never 
again be free—free from dreams that make the 
present almost too bitter to be borne, the future 
dreaded for its kinship to the past. 

The moments glided by swiftly as all moments 
do, when we desire them most to stay, and still 
the icy hand of mimie death lay on the bride 
of Arthur Rossitur—his wife—ah, creature of a 
day’s fancy, Pearl Rossitur no longer—you must 
lay aside your wifely name, and become plain 
Pearl Dunmore again. 

With a sigh, a low relieved sigh, the girl 
opened her eyes, and wearily turning over to- 
ward Lord Rossitur, looked bim sharply and 
steadily in the face a moment. He bent gently 
down and kissed her. She shrunk from him, 
and shivered as with cold. 

‘*‘ Little Pearl,” he spoke slowly, with such 
acute sorrow in every tone that she again clung 
to him and did not shrink away when he folded 
her in his arms. ‘Little Pearl, I have wronged 
you—knowingly, perhaps, though God is my 
witness, that I love no earthly being as I love 
you. Truly, too, as I shall never love again, 
and have never before. You are—well | will 
not speak of it—enough, that I have a living 
wife, at least lhad three days ago, though she is 
near the grave, having for a long time been af- 
flicted with an incurable disease. I never loved 
her, and have scarcely seen her since my ill-fated 
marriage—never since I first saw and loved you. 
I do not know what might have become of me 
if I had not met you. Lilybud, your image 
shrined in my heart of hearts, kept me from 
many evils and dissipations. Well, I had no in- 

tention of wronging you—but ’tis too late now 
to retract. I had hoped to carry you with me 
to my mountain home in Germany, which, God 
forgive me, I had prepared for you, pet. L/e 
has crossed my hopes —prevented me from com- 
mitting any more horrible sins, by barring me 
from you, I fear, and recalling me to the dying 
woman who bears my name and title. Well, 
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well, I would curse myself if ’twould avail any 
thing. Pearl, you are my wife—I will never 


own another—though I wedded you in an un- | 
lawful way. Beside—but I will not wish or hope | 


that any thing so grateful should chance toa 
wretch like me. Enough, Lilybud, | am going 
to leave you,” the slight form quivered in his 
arms, and a long heaving sob came from the 
overcharged and breaking heart. ‘‘To leave 
you, but for a little while,” she shook her head, 
‘‘for a little while, only, my wife, my angel, my 
darling Pearl, and then I shall come back to you 
again, if you do not hate me quite, if you can 
forgive me—I, who have wronged you so cruelly, 
poor lamb.” 

With an effort, Pearl Dunmore sat upright 
and steadying her voice as well as she could, 
and looking her lover in the face, said with 
forced calmness : 

‘‘ Arthur, you are forgiven, for all the wrong 
you may have done me. I forgive you, as I 
hope myself to be forgiven—lI love you, as I can 
never love again—and broken-hearted, betrayed, 
forsaken, God alone knows what my sorrow may 
lead me to—only, you must never seek me again, 
never,” as he commenced to interrupt her, ‘go 
to your lawful wife—her you forsook so long 
ago—but as you profess to love me, I command 
you to leave me, and forget me—’tis but little 
matter,” she added sorrowfully, and as if her 
mind was wandering, ‘‘ but little matter—poor 
Lilybud had nobody to care for her—nobody 
to grieve.” 

‘‘ Lily, my own darling, do not talk so,” and 


the strong man bowed his head in anguish, and | 
sobbed almost aloud, ‘*I have murdered you—I | 


have broken your heart.” Pearl wound her 
arms softly about his neck, caressingly twining 
her fingers among the dark locks that clustered 
damp and heavy above his brow. Her gentle 
touch aroused him. 





admittance. 
he left the house. 
Where had the beautiful visions of Pearl Dun- 


She was firm, and, with a sad step, 
Forever ? 


more’s wedded life flown? All turned to deso- 
late and dreary realities, and gone, gone, like 
the red clouds of sunset—faded, dead, with only 
the bitter memory left. And kneeling by her 
couch, the girl prayed for strength to bear up 
under that memory-—but strength came not, only 
weakness and illness, and delirium. Ah, me, 
Peggy’s single arm could not save the poor, feeble 
baby from daily wasting and fading, and the 
honest old creature wept in secret over the wreck 
of her young mistress. The pleasant summer 
days went by, and, still an invalid, Pear] Dun- 
more lay in her little chamber, heedless of fading 
nature without, or fading beauty within. Only 
once, when her thin, white hands caught her at- 
tention by their wan paleness, she asked how 
long she had been sick, and when Peggy told her 
the summer was waning, and she had been ill 
since June, her reply was, ‘‘ will Death never 
finish his work? I am weary, weary.” 
September came at last, changing, beautiful 
September, and Pearl seemed slowly to gain in 
strength. The scent of ripening fruit, of falling 
leaves, and the busy, chattering sound of the red 
squirrels among the oak trees, and even upon 
the roof, came with a reviving influence upon the 
wasted frame. Of all the year, September was, 
to her, the most beautiful, and a longing to be 





He strained her so closely | 


out among the trees, to go down by the lake side, 
to sit at the ‘“‘sunset window,” and to look out 
| at the piled up crimson clouds, an intense long- 
ing came over her, and could she not be gratified ? 
Peggy came at the sound of the tiny silver 
| bell—an unusual glow on her bronzed face, and 
| the remnants of a tear in her eye. 
| ‘*Nursey,” said the weak voice, ‘can’t I go 
down to the parlor to-day ?” 


‘¢ Dear heart, if you was able to bear the ex- 


to his breast, that she uttered a low cry of pain | citement,” exclaimed Peggy, earnestly. 


‘*My darling, do I not love you, better than 
life, friends, wealth, name or title? Why com- 
pel me to leave you forever—no, no, no, I shall 
come to you again, and we will go to that moun- 
tain home, and live for each other.” 

‘*No,no. You have but one lawful wife,” and 
Pearl's cheek flushed crimson, ‘‘and to her you 
must go, to her you belong. Iam not your legal 
wife, for you have another living. Go, go to 
your true wife, and banish from memory all 
thoughts of another. I forgive you, though you 
have done me a foul wrong—but do not seek me 
again—to do so, will only add insult to injury. 
Farewell, you have seen Pearl Dunmore for the 
last time.”” She sprang from his arms, and be- 
fore he could speak or move, left the room, and 
ran like a frightened hart up the narrow stair- 
way to her chamber. In vain, Arthur sued for 





‘¢Oh, I could rest better there, only let me lie 
on the sofa, where I can look out at the clouds, 
and smell the sweet briar underneath the win- 
dows, can’t I Nursey ?” 

‘Indeed, you may, honey, and I’ll fix you all 
up as nicely as possible, only I must run down 
and have the windows opened, so the sun will 
warm the room before you go down. And away 
went Peggy, to prepare for the sick girl’s tran- 
sit. She was absent a long while, so it seemed 
to Pearl, but by and by, she came panting and 
puffing up the stairs, a scent of sweet briar still 
hovering about her, and declaring, ‘that she 
had prepared a place fit for a queen.” 

‘The room is as comfortable as comfortable 
can be,” said she, while dressing her young mis- 
tress, ‘‘I’ve fixed the sofa with pillows and 
cushions so you can lay and look out o’doors all 
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day long if you like—picked a whole heap 0’ 
the sweet-briar in the big china vase, and the 
air is as sweet-briary as you please. The sun- 
shine is as warm, and every thing is clean and 
fresh.” So Peggy chatted away, while she 





| 


| 


tur back again,” and with this she withdrew to 
the kitchen. 
Pearl had not spoken as yet, but lay folded in 
the arms of her husband quiet as a lamb. 
‘¢Lilybud,” her heart beat quickly at this be- 


combed the dark soft curls of the invalid, put | loved name, ‘you are my lawful wife and I 


on the pretty white wrapper with its fresh lace 
trimmings, the cunningly embroidered slippers, 


have come to claim you.” 


and lastly threw over her shoulders a slight | 


crimson scarf to guard her from catching cold 
during her passage down stairs. 

‘‘You look pretty as a pink,” said the kind 
old woman, gazing with a sort of admiring idol- 
atry upon the fair young face, ‘‘and now you 


see that the doors are closed in the entry, and 
nothing out o’ place.” 

Pearl sat down in the softly-cushioned arm- 
chair which nearly hid her from sight. Her 
exercise in dressing had brought a glow to her 
pale cheek, and made her dark eyes bright with 
their usual lustrous beauty. 

‘* Nursey,’” she said, in a weary tone, as the 
well-known step came up the stairs, ‘‘ Nursey, 
I have grown tired a little, just a little, with 
dressing, and I am afraid I cannot walk down 
stairs.” 

‘* Never mind, Lilybud,” said a manly voice 
by her side, ‘I can carry you in my arms,” and 
with a smile of love, Arthur Rossitur lifted the 
light form to his breast as of old, and bore her 
to the little parlor, where Peggy stood with 
tears of happiness rolling down her cheeks, 
ready to greet her young mistress. 

‘* Bless ye boney, I knew ’twould come out 
right after all,’’ sobbed the honest old servant, 


_ though with tears in his eyes. 


She looked up with 


'an inquiring glance, though clinging closer to 


him. He kissed her fondly again and again, 
“Yes, my pet, 


| my darling, Little Pearl, Lady Rossitur is no 


the Hall. 
just sit here quiet a moment, while I run and | 


| the title of Lady of Rossitur. 





‘‘and I was glad enough to see your Mr. Rossi- | 


longer living, she died three days before our 
midnight bridal, and a week before I reached 
So, Lilybud, you are an innocent, 
honorable matron, after all, and worthy to wear 
God help me to 
repair the misery I have caused you.” With 
low murmured blessings and a thousand loving 
names, did Arthur Lord Rossitur seek once more 
to bring back to the cheek of Little Pearl the 
rose tint that made her fair cheeks so beautiful 
of yore. Ah me—no more of life for blighted 
Lilybud. No more of joy on earth but to leave 
her name unspotted, and to breathe her life out 
in his arms for whom she had lived her brief 
term of youth and womanhood. 

Her wish had been granted, she had looked 
on the familiar scenery over which lingered such 
associations of joy, had felt the warm sunshine 
on her wasted form, and with the scent of sweet- 
briar, of ripening fruits, of falling leaves, per- 
vading the room and mingling with her own 
dying breath, with the arms of her husband 
folded about her, his words of changeless love, 
soothing her to slumber she fell asleep—asleep? 
yes, and her sleep was dreamless. 





BE GLAD, FOR THE WORLD IS WIDE. 





BY CHARLES G. LELAND. 


Brave, brave, let me be! 
Wherever drifts the tide; 
And bear in mind, whate’er I see, 
- The world—the world is wide! 


Brave, brave, let me be! 
The soaring albatross 
Sometimes must land on barren sand, 
*Mid withered weeds and moss. 
Sometimes be lower than the gulls, 
Craw! lower than the sea: . 
But when he steps the appointed start 
Wild, wild away goes he. 


| 
| 


| 





Great albatross!—the meanest birds 
Spring up and flit away, 

While thou must toil to gain a flight, 
And spread those pinions gray. 
But when they once are well a-poise, 
Far o’er each chirping thing 
Thou sailest wide to other lands, 
E’en sleeping on the wing! 


Brave, brave, let me be! 
Wherever drifts the tide; 

And bear in mind, whate’er I see, 
The world—the world is wide! 











THE END OF THE BEGINNING. 


A RECORD OF FACTS; CHIEFLY MUSICAL. 





BY CHARLES DESMARAIS GARDETTE. 


I, 

In a large city upon the eastern coast of this 
‘‘great Repubiic—a city blessed (?) with an un- 
usually numerous foreign-artist population, there 
dwelt, and still dweils, (what remains of it,) a 
family by the name of Cambrock; consisting of 
Mr. and Mrs. C., and four children: the eldest, 
Ralph, a youth of 18; two twin rose-buds of 15, 
‘‘wee little cherub,” who put up her pouting 
lips every time she was called “* Mop,” to which, 


| 


Il. 

The drawing-room was vacant on the morning 
of the fith of May, when, at about twelve o’clock, 
Signor Amadori Zerbino entered to give Miss 
Laura Cambrock her tri-weekly piano lesson. He 
had, however, scarce completed the curling of 


_ his left moustache-end before the mirror, when 


Miss Laura tripped into the room, and flinging 
named respectively Julia and Laura; and a/| 


| preserved person. 


by some inexplicable metempsychosis, her name | 


of Matilda had been transformed. 
also a maiden lady of dubious antiquity, but in- 
dubitable good heart and sound sense, who went 
by the endearing contraction of Aunt ‘* Tempy;” 
her parents having called her Temperance, in 
honor doubtless of a “ purling brook” that ran 
by their door, amid the Berkshire hills; whose 


There was | 


clear waters, by the bye, the great Father Mat- | 


thew had once drank, in their brightest cut glass 
goblet. 

The Cambrocks were wealthy, but though 
they lived in a capacious mansion on one of the 
‘‘fashionable avenues,” they lived simply and 
unostentatiously. The father was a quiet, ab- 
stracted man, taking little note of domestic mat- 
ters, other than to preside at table, and at family 
prayers, and to be a fond, indulgent, uninquir- 
ing, unrepreving parent. The mother was an 
invalid, or at least a valetudinarian, and upon 
Aunt Tempy devolved the burden of domestic 
cares and duties, which she bore with credit and 
constancy. 

Ralph was a youth of talent, as the world 
says; that is, he drew a little—played a little 
on the flute—sang a little—studied medicine a 
little, and gave great promise in every thing. 
Poor Ralph! 

Of the twins, Julia was pale, pensive, and 
pulmonarily threatened; fond of books and soli- 
tude, disliking excitement of all kinds, even mu- 
sic. Laura, au contraire, was gay, flashing, 
scintillating, precocious: an enthusiast in every 
thing she undertook, especially music, (in which 
she professed unquestionable talent of a very 
high order,) and the pet of the family. 

Matilda was—well! she was, then, only Mop! 

These were the Cambrocks, in the spring of 
185-, when my Facts commenced following each 
other in the ensuing order. 





aside the heavy window-curtains, let in a flood 
of spring sunshine on the signor’s wonderfully 
Indeed, with his waving 
black hair, his silken moustache, his delicately 
bronzed cheek, flashing eyes, (a little too near 
together,) and erect slender form, you could 
never have allotted him more than two-thirds of 
his forty-two years, perhaps not much over half. 

‘*Bon giorno! Mees Laura. Ah! you are 
ever charming, in spite of the concert. And 
you did play magnificamente, adorably! Stra- 
kosch did tell me, he did never hear a lady play 
so splendidly. My heart beat so proudly when 
he did say so, Mees Laura.” 

‘¢T was frightened to death, I believe, Signor 
Zerbino; I didn’t see a note.” 

‘*You looked like—as you were inspired! 
Oime !’’—here he sighed—*‘I cannot teach you 
more. I shall not teach you much longer—you 
shall perform as well—che dico! better than my- 
self. I must soon leave you; ome!” another 
deeper sigh: And the lesson commenced. 

During the whole of it the Italian kept pour- 
ing insidious flattery into her ear, as was his 
habit, and that of his kind; enhancing the value 
of a musical education, vaporing about the ge- 
nius of the great performers, telling of their 
fame, the consideration in which they were held 
by majesties and royal highnesses, ecstasizing, 
in short, over his art, and thus nursing, and 
sunning and watering the germ of music-mania 
in Laura’s enthusiastic imagination. 

This germ was not (nor is it ever) of sponta- 
neous birth. It was implanted perhaps a year 
or two before this period, by a former master, 


aided by the injudicious counsel of friends and 


| 





relatives, who saw ‘‘ the promise of astonishing 
musical talent” in Laura, and ‘thought it 
should not be neglected.” And as her powers 
developed, they triumphed in their prognostic 
wisdom, and insisted on ‘* bringing her out,” 
privately of course, at a select little evening 
party, and she was ‘brought out,” and her 
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‘ : “ys | 
vanity fanned into flame; and then her ‘“ prac- | 


ticing’” hours gradually trespassed upon those 
hitherto devoted to exercise, or needle-work, or 
reading ; and every little while she continued to 
be ‘‘ brought out” at her friends select parties; | 
and her indulgent, short-sighted parents per- | 
mitted her to give select parties—musical soi- | 
rées—herself, and play at them; and then her | 
master got up a ‘* duo” occasionally, and then a | 
‘‘ trio,” with a clever young artist on the violin, 
whom he introduced to the family circle; and | 
then, with another cleverer, younger one, on 
the violineello, they had quartettes; until finally 
Signor Amadori Zerbino came to give the super- | 
lative touch to her execution, and he suggested | 
her joining a charming class—only a class— 
vocal and instrumental, that met at the Men- 
delssohn Rooms once a week, and the indulgent, 
short-sighted parents again consented—‘‘ oime !” | 
as the signor would say—and at length the 
‘* glass,” encouraged by their masters, Signor | 
Zerbino & Co., agreed to give a concert—a very 
select concert—for the benefit of the poor; a 
concert, the tickets of which were only to be 
circulated privately among ‘‘ their set,” (at one 
dollar a piece, bien entendu,) and the indulgent, | 
etc., parents allowed Laura to play a solo there- | 
at, and were themselves among the six hundred | 
listeners thereunto, and this was the concert | 
which el Signor Zerbino referred to on this May | 
morning, in the drawing-room over the piano | 
lesson with ‘*‘ Mees Laura.” 

Laura certainly did play better than Signor | 
Zerbino, but he did not, ‘‘ oime,”’ discontinue his | 
lessons, (except for two months in the summer, | 
when the Cambrocks went to their villa at Sil- 
versand, so called from the curious silvery tint 
of the sea-beach there, and where the Signor 
spent a week by invitation, in strolls along the 
shore, and duos in the drawing-room, with | 


| 
| 


Laura, ) until, after four more ‘select concerts,” | 


and forty, (or thereabout,) musical soirées, | 
Ralph Cambrock went to Paris, ‘to finish his 
studies,” (which?) and the family took the same | 
opportunity to make the tour of Europe; when 

he (that is, Sig. Amadori Zerbino, first pianist 

to his Royal Highness, the Duke di Nessuno,) 

took leave, (with many an ‘‘oime,”) and at the | 
same time a small opal ring from Laura’s finger, | 
as a ‘‘ ricordimento,”’ he said, ‘‘ of his most charm- 

ing pupil,.whom he cherished in his heart of | 
hearts;”’ etc. 

In Europe, Laura surrounded herself, wherever | 
she could, with a coterie of musical artists, or, 
perhaps, she was surrounded by them from sym- | 
pathy, and without her especial volition. Her 
sister, Julia, though as pensive and bookish as 
ever, was, by no means, blind to her Laura’s 
proclivity, and seemed to foresee its danger. 
She had spoken of it more than once. She had 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


frowned upon the impertinences of Zerbino; ab- 
sented herself from the ‘ soirées,”’ and remon- 
strated with her sister, against the ‘‘ class” and 
concert-playing ; but Laura always silenced her 
with ‘‘I can’t see any wrong in it, and father 
likes to hear me play,” or with a dozen kisses, 
and a ‘*be good now, and don’t lecture poor 
Laura.” Andthe indulgent, short-sighted father 
wouldn’t, and the invalid mother couldn’t see the 
danger, and only listened to their parental hearts, 
which told them to be proud of their daughter’s 


| talent, and to exult at the praise bestowed upon 


her. 
But the poison was working. Insensibly, un- 
knowingly, Laura imbibed it, from the loose 


' rattle of artist tongues, and the loose maxims 
| of artist-morality ; insensibly, unknowingly, her 


heart became less warmed by domestic, homely, 
womanly emotions, and learned to thrill with an 


indefinite longing after a sphere of excitement, 


which should be made up of melody, and music- 


_ worship, with the flashing of jeweled fingers over 


piano-keys, the blaze of chandeliers, and the 
plaudits of enthusiastic crowds. She began to 
look upon music, and its associate fascinations, 
as the great aim of life. 

And in this crisis her invalid mother died! 
And Ralph ‘finished his studies”? by marrying 
a French music-teacher’s daughter, who was her- 
self an artist. 

And the Cambrocks sadly came home, with 
the mother’s coffin, and the French sister-in-law. 


Iil. 


The town-house was closed and the Cambrocks 


retired to Silversand to pass the season of grief. 


Laura, impulsive in every thing, was inconsola- 
ble for a month, when her sorrow began to as- 


| sume a musical form. She played the most 


mournful monodies, sometimes improvised, or 
the wildest, most passionate faniasias, and wept 
daily over her ‘‘Chickering” in all the ‘ ecstasy 


| of woe.” 


In this metrical misery she had a sympathetic 
ally in her brother’s artistic wife, Irma, who 
was a piano-penserosa of purest type, ‘‘adoring” 
as she was wont to exclaim—‘< les elans de l’ame 


brisee, dans les harmonies sympathiques. 


So the poison still worked ! 

Six months passed, and Laura’s ‘‘élans de 
Vame,” had become somewhat more gay, when 
el Signor Zerbino re-appeared upon the scene, 
in a new character, or, at least, a new phase of 
an old one; he had oime/ ventured his economia 
in a speculation, which had mancato, and he was 
ruined. In this exigency, his friends had gene- 
rously come forward and offered to assist him, 
by getting up and patronizing a few, say six, 
subscription concerts, the tickets to be taken 
privately, only by the ‘very first people,” (he 
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could never stoop to the public at large—the 
unappreciative masses, nor could he degrade his 
kind friends, who were among the “‘ the very first 
people,” by dragging them into association with 
a vulgar, popular concert,) at which matinees 
musicales (for they were to be matinees) several 
distinguished amateur-artists had offered their 
services. But he valued none of them as much 
—no! in no degree as much as his most cher- 
ished pupil and friend, ‘*Mees Laura,” and he 
came to throw himself at her feet, and beseech 
her to vouchsafe a solo for him—a single mor- 
ceau—just a touch of her charming fingers upon 
the piano for one matinee. And then he pero- 
rated for half an hour, about gratitude, memory, 
Italy, misfortune, artist-pride, his, and her 
friends and admirers, the very first people, etc., 
etc., until Laura, secretly delighted at this 
promise of a new ovation and excitement, pro- 
mised to consult her father, who, still indulgent, 
short-sighted, and proud of his child’s genius, 
consented, and in spite of Julia’s remonstrances, 
which were entirely drowned in the elans del’ ame 
of Madame Irma Cambrock, nee Dandin, on the 
occasion of her chére petite soeur’s approaching 
triumph—yes! Laura played—not one morceau, 
but several chéfs d’auvres of several mesiri illus- 
trissimi, and was rapturously listened to, and 
appreciatively bravaed and encored, and was, 
besides, introduced to several new ‘‘ distinguished 
artists,” who complimented her hugely, and 
called on her next day, and rattled their liber- 
tine tongues and her ‘‘Chickering”’ at the same 
time; and last, not least, came el Signor Zer- 
bino, who absolutely kneeled to her, and kissed 
her fair hand in the excess of his 1— no! grati- 
tude for her goodness. 
And so the poison worked! 





‘* Julia,” cried Laura, somewhat petulantly | 


one morning, just as a visitor to her sister de- 
parted; ‘*how can you abide that horrid man ?” 

‘* What horrid man ?” 

‘‘Why that Doctor Steyne: he don’t know one 
note from another, calls Signor Zerbino a ‘ fid- 
dling chap’ (though the signor never touched a 
violin in his life) and talks nothing but stupid 
literature and commonplace.” 

‘‘Well, Laura, that is all I can understand, 
you know; I am no lover of scientific music or 
musicians either; don’t appreciate any thing 
higher than a simple ballad, or a pretty un- 
fantasia’d melody, and love good looks; and 
Fred—Doctor Steyne knows my taste.’’ 

‘‘He’s thirty, too, every day of it,” said 
Laura; ‘‘and his hair is just the color of brown- 
hollands, and he wears horrid gray gaiters, and 
he is so short and pale, and smokes a German 
pipe, (I saw the amber end sticking out of his 
overcoat pocket,) and, ugh! he’s a stupid, old 
pedago— why! you’re crying, Julia! well! I 





never thought to —” but Julia got up hastily 
and left the room. 

Two months after this diatribe of Laura’s, 
the pensive, bookish Julia, espoused Doctor 
Frederick Steyne, physician and Jitterateur, and 
sailed for Havana, to spend a year in that de- 
lightful climate. During whieh two months 
Laura had gotten, once more, fairly afloat on 
the tide of musical matinées, soirees, and select 
concerts again, and el Signor Zerbino had re- 
commenced the tri-weekly lesson. 

‘“Why don’t you cultivate your voice, Miss 
Laura?’”’ asked the fashionable Mrs. A., who 
gave such charming matinees; “you have a 
delicious soprano.” 

‘*Why don’t you sing?” exclaimed Miss B., 
who was said to rival Tedesco in the compass 
and purity of her voice, and was consequently 
the lode star of the ‘‘ very first people’s”’ select 
musical parties. ‘* And what a pity you don’t 
cultivate that admirable soprano of yours,” kept 
repeating, from time to time, Laura’s fashionable 
admirers, male and female. El Signor Zerbino 
alone was silent, (from personal motives of— 
gratitude, no doubt,) but at length even he was 
won over by an unusual élan de l’ame, of Madame 
Irma Cambrock nee Dandin, who to complete 
her triumph, volunteered to instruct and perfect 
her chére petite belle-swur’s soprano herself. 

And Laura sang, as well as played, at the ma- 
tinees, soirees, etc., and sang divinely too! Six 
more months passed. Then Mr. Cambrock, 
senior, (his indulgence and shortsightedness un- 
diminished) had occasion to go to the far West 
upon business connected with some property in 
Arkansas—or Minnesota—or no matter where, 
to be gone a month; and for company and curi- 
osity, and from affection, ‘* Mop,” now a bright 
little girl who knew the capital and the principal 
rivers of every state in the union, as well as 
much other information geographical, historical, 
and miscellaneous—Mop went with her father. 

And two days afterward, Dr. Ralph Cambrock 
went to housekeeping about a mile from the 
parental mansion, and of course Madame Irma 
Cambrock nee Dandin went with him, as did also 
Madamoiselle Laura Irma Dandin Cambrock, 
aged two months, four days, seven hours, and 
twenty minutes. 

And Laura was left alone in the parental man- 
sion with Aunt Tempy. 

LV. 

Aunt Tempy was a Christian woman; but she 
confessed, with a contrite groan, now and then, 
that she a’most hated that Hyetalyun (her pro- 
nunciation of Italian) man, who was always 
twisting that nasty thing on his lip; meaning 
thereby el Signor Zerbino, first pianist, etc., etc. 

Consequently, when el Signor presented him- 
self in Q street, the morning after the departure 
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of Dr. Ralph Cambrock and Madame; in her | 


! 
| 


quality of head of the house, she reminded him | 
that his lesson was not due till to-morrow, and | 


when he said he came to present a new piece of 


music to ‘* Mees Laura,’ which he had obtained 
by her order; Aunt Tempy took said music and | 
replied that she would give it to her niece, who | 
was engaged, (as she really was—in waiting for | 


el Signor,) upon which el Signor was forced to 
smile a ghastly smile and leave. 


pils and friends at his (el Signor’s) class-rooms, 
that afternoon at four o’clock, and that he (el 
Signor) would be excessively afflicted if ‘* Mees 
Laura” did not have this charming opportunity 
to hear the incomparable Xixy; and as he took 





come down to tea, nor until breakfast next 
morning, when she appeared, and underwent a 
kindly-severe lecture from Aunt Tempy, with- 
out other reply than that unfailing and unan- 
swerable one of women in general, viz.: Tears! 

For a week after this she was unusually quiet 
and abstracted, the exceptions being the lesson- 
days of il Signor Zerbino, when she appeared 
flushed and pale, excited and languid, by turns: 


phenomena which Aunt Tempy unfortunately 

But the next day he came authoritatively as | 
the teacher, and, as he leaned over Laura’s | 
shoulder, and occasionally touched her hand to | 
guide its touch, in a passage con expressione, he | 
told her that the piano-wizard, Xixy, was going | 
to play for a select few of his (el Signor’s) pu- | 


his leave, he added, that he should know no. 


peace of mind until he had opened his door to 
Mees Laura at a quarter before four that after- 
noon, and introduced her to the Xixy. 


And Laura hurried her dinner, and without | 
a word to Aunt Tempy, made a hasty toilet, and 


a quiet exit, and was at el Signor’s rooms by a 


took no notice of, being much occupied with 
household duties. 

Upon the twelfth day after her father’s de- 
parture with ‘*‘ Mop” for the West—a dull, 
rainy, raw, spirit-chilling day it was—she went 
in the morning, according to promise, to spend 
the most of it with Madame Irma Cambrock, neé 
Dandin, and the infant Laura, Irma, etc., ete. 
Madame, barometrically affected by the weather, 
was in one of her most terrible é/ans del’ dme, and 
the consequence was a series of duetts in the 
old style, with intermittences of tears, and 
‘*confidences,”’ and embraces—and high notes 
from Laura Irma Dandin Cambrock, the infant 
pledge before alluded to. 

At nine o’clock a carriage came for Miss 
Laura. Miss Laura, having just become some- 


| what serene after a last mutual é/an, now hugged 
quarter of four, and el Signor opened the door | 
with a most fascinating bow and smile, and in- | 


troduced her to the Xixy, whom she perceived to | 
be a little fat Dutchman, with a rather pleasant 


face, and a mild moustache of the neutral-tint 
variety. And the little fat man played, and 
played wonderfully, and played long, and then 
begged her to play; and she played, not quite 


so wonderfully nor so long, but the gas-lamps 


were Jit and the stars out before the last notes 
had died away, and several fast young men, 
brothers and cousins, etc., came for the several 
young ladies of the ‘select few’ who were 
hearers, and Mees Laura was about to leave 
solus, but was prevented by il Signor, who 


could never permit her to return unprotected, | 


und who insisted on giving her his manly arm, 
and so she sat down again, while he arranged 
the music, and closed the piano, and finally she 
went down the stairs with him, and took his arm 
at the door, and they returned, very slowly, to 


Q street, where he kissed her hand and left her, | 
And they had | 


fearing Aunt Tempy somewhat. 


Madame C. and burst out afresh. Madame 
looked puzzled, but said, ‘‘ma pauvre chere petite,” 
two or three times, as if a sovereign calmant 
were contained in the words; then ran for Lau- 
ra’s ‘*things,”’ put them on her, and kissed and 
hugged her into the carriage. Good-by—a sob! 

In about half an hour after Laura had gone, a 
second carriage drove up to Dr. Cambrock’s 
door. 

‘¢ For Miss Laura Cambrock.”’ 

‘Miss Laura?” (to her servant, thus Ma- 
dame.) ‘‘mon Dieu! she has gone—it is some 
mistake. Who sent you?’’) (to the cabby at the 
door,) ‘*the carriage has been already to take 
Miss Cambrock.” 

‘¢ Mr. Cambrock’s waiter got me ma’am: he 


/com’d to the corner, and told me for to drive to 


speken much by the way, but of what I know | 


not, yet Laura had a peculiar gleam in her eye, 
and a trembling on her lips, as she passed un- 
der the hall light to meet Aunt Tempy coming 
down stairs, and without other explanation than 
a sweep of her head toward her breast, and a 
miserable attempt at a smile, she ran up stairs 
to her room and locked herself in. 

And she had ‘such a headache” she couldn’t 


Mr. Cambrock’s for to git a cloak, and there a old 
lady told me to come here for Miss Lorrer—a 
old lady with specks and a-sharpish nose, 
ma’am,”’ 

Madame was speechless with amazement, and 
an indefinable fear. There was a mistake—no, 
nota mistake, a plot—a—Mon Dieu! Mon Dieu! 
what was it, and where was the ch2re pauvre 
petite seur, and Madame wrung her hands, and 
mon dieu’d hysterically for a full minute. Then, 
with a real élan de l’dme, she cried to cabby, 
‘‘wait here,” and ran to her husband, in the 
library. Ralph was, after all, a good fellow, and 


an affectionate brother in his way, and he was 
about to start instantly in search of the missing 











one, (with much more agitation and haste than 
definite plan, it must be owned,) when the ser- 
vant handed Madame a note; it was hurriedly 
written on a blank music-sheet, and read as 
follows: 

‘*-My DEAR, DEAR IRMA: 

‘*You alone comprehend me, you alone can 
sympathize with me and aid me. I am half dis- 
tracted between joy and fear. What, oh, what 
will my poor father say or do? But my whole 
happiness was at stake. You will ask, ‘* why 
not have done it openly ? your father is fond, and 
indulgent ; he would not sacrifice his daughter to 
a prejudice.” No, no,itcould notbe. He never 
would have consented. Amadori knows he never 
would. And there were other reasons, which 
Amadori knows, but has not yet had time to tell 
me, why it could not have been done openly. But 
I have no time now to explain more—I must see 
you! You must consent to go and tell dear old 
Aunt Tempy. Oh! I am so miser—no, I am 
happy, very happy, for he loves me truly; but 
my poor father! Come, dear Irma, I mean go 
to Aunt Tempy, and then come to your loving, 
unfortunate, that is, your anxious, bewildered 
sister. Laura ZERBINO.” 

Below, in a fine hand, and in Italian, was the 
following: 
‘*My Dear MADAME: 

‘* My poor, sweet wife is so much fatigued 
and excited, that she forgets to tell you we are 
at my rooms in W. street, where we shall be 
most charmed to see you. We (that is, Laura, 
for I care for naught but her sweet self,) rely 
upon your kind offices in imparting to her re- 
spectable parent, and family, the alliance to 
which the purest, most devoted affection has 
won their fair daughter, who will ever be the 
cherished idol of my inspirations. I kiss your 
hands, and wish you every happiness. 

‘* AMADORI ZERBINO, E Briccons, ete.” 


: 2 

All the elans de V'déme of Madame Irma 
Cambrock, were insufficient, either to appease 
the indignant sorrow and mortification of Aunt 
Tempy, (who conceived that this disgraceful 
affair was, in some measure, her own fault, and, 
as a penance, imposed upon herself an immediate 
journey to the West, to bear the verbal tidings 
of grief and despair to the father’s heart, in lieu 
of any epistolary, or other indirect channel, and 
who, in the first sternness of her self-reproach, 
would not even see her niece, ere she set off,) or 
to cool the wrath of her husband, Dr. Ralph, who 
swore a mighty oath, to take summary and in- 
Stant vengeance upon the dapper person of il 
Signor Zerbino, a threat whose execution was 
only prevented by the opportune flight (upon 
timely warning sent by Madame) of the said il 
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Signor, taking the unfortunate Laura with him 
to ** parts unknown.” 

The father came home, a feeble, palsied man, 
‘leaning like a cripple upon his only daughter, 
‘‘ Mop ’—surely, his only daughter now! 

A very short time sufficed for the discovery of 
il Signor Zerbino e Briccone’s cogent reasons fur 

the hasty and secret espousals. They were— 
Prtisiamn aay rive he was over-head and-ears in 
| debt ; secondamente, that Laura had twenty thou- 
sand dollars, left to her by an uncle; and, terza- 
mente e finalmente, that (alas! that I must write 
the villainous record,) he had—another wife! 

This last blow felled the father to the earth, 
and under the earth. 





Dr. Steyne, and his sweet wife, now scarce 
recognizable as the quondam penserosa, so genial 
had Havana proved to her frame, both of mind 
and body, returned in time to feel a part of this 
last felon blow, and to see its fatal result. They 
have, since, dwelt in the old house, with ‘* Mop” 
'and Aunt Tempy ‘‘Mop,” herself, or Ma- 
tilda, rather, now a damsel of ‘‘ever so many 
summers,” she says, (adding, with a sigh, that 
‘‘they ought to have been many, as they are all 
she will ever see, while the brown leaves wither 
on her father’s grave,”’)—Mop, herself, cannot 
hear a piano touched without weeping, and they 
have none in the old house. 





Dr. Ralph has gone to live permanently at Sil- 
versand, where his wife’s elans de l’ame are 
more lugubrious than ever, and a _ source 
of constant profanity to her irritable hus- 
| band, who ever inwardly, and often openly taxes 
her with a part of the sorrowful burden of the 
| past and present—aye, present! for even as I 
write, perchance, Laura Zerbino, or Cambrock, 
sings to enthusiastic audiences in a certain capi- 
tal of Continental Europe, for the pleasure and 
under the protection of a ducal admirer, whose 
slave she is, and whose chains she wears as proof 
of her bondage. It is true, that the chains are 
of ‘‘ fine gold, and set with precious stones,” and 
that her master is oftener at her feet, than mas- 
ters are wont to be, even to their most favored 
slaves; but what of that? She is a slave, and 
her bonds, be they ever so golden, are but the 
bonds of sin and shame. 





I have done, with one word more. It is this: 
Without being, by any means, as unsparing or 
indiscriminating in my judgment of the ‘* music- 
fellows” as Aunt Tempy, I would yet suggest two 
wise and saving questions, for the investigation 
of each and all of my young lady readers who 
‘cultivate music’”—namely, ‘have we any 
Zerbinos among us?” and “is it not possible 
to devote the mind too exclusively to one study, 
though it be the most refined and fascinating 
one in existence ?” 











INVOCATION TO HOPE. 





BY CLARENCE MELVIN. 





Sweet spirit of the sunny face, | Thy smile hath cheered the weary hours, 
That lights our inner life, | When sorrow held her sway, 

Still linger with our restless souls, And bade us look beyond the clouds, 
And guard from care and strife. | To bright, unclouded day. 

Watch with us when the future hours | O, grant us still thy présence, dear, 
Shall mingle with the past, To guide our wandering feet, 

And drive the shadows from our path, And life will be a sunny path, 

i When life is overcast. When joy and pleasure meet. 





TO THE MAID OF TENNESSEE. 





BY A. M. JUDSON. 





SwEeETER than the breath of flowers | Often, by her sacred light, 
Wafted from the Elysian grove; | Near the drooping willow tree, 
Lovelier than the rosy hours | I have sat the live-long night, 
At the golden gates above; With the Maid of Tennessee. 
Fairer fair than Beauty’s queen 
Springing from the azure sea; | 
Passing all that eye hath seen, 
Is the Maid of Tennessee. 


Yes, beneath its spreading bower, 
Where the mock-bird made her nest, 
We’ve spent many a happy hour, 
Clasped in other’s arms to to rest, 
When the moon’s declining beam And though doomed from thee to sever, 
Sinks along the western sky, And to roam, by fate’s decree, 
Memory, like a gorgeous dream | Memory still is turning ever 
Of the past, comes flitting by ; To the Maid of Tennessee. 





STisd 2S AT LAST. 





FROM THE HUNGARIAN OF PET@FI, BY M. HEILPRIN. 


Sriut is at last the dreadful roar, | I look around—what boundless plain ; 
Of the tempest’s harp so ghostly wild; Nowhere a hill, a vale—nowhere ! 
Calm looks the landscape like a face Oh, just as level as my heart-— 
That struggled long, then dying smiled. One single feeling —love—is there. 


Soft is again th’ autumnal sky, My heart is—ah! so full of love— 
And scarce a little cloud it shows, | I fear it cannot bear it so: 

That from the storm remained—just as I’m like a tree whose laden boughs 
Remembrance lingers after woes. 





, The village steeples all around, My heart, with its overstreaming love, 

ie Reflect the rays, a gilding glance ; Is like a cup filled to the brink— 

The scattered bowers in gay mirage, | With costly wine—if it should spill ! 
On looming waves like vessels dance. I'd rather call for death to drink. 
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BY LYDIA JANE PEARSON. 


(Concluded from page 248.) 


Hz communicated his intention to Mrs. Jos- 
lin, who, after many kind remonstrances against 
his risking his life in such a wild under- 
taking, furnished him comfortably with home- 
made garments, made a ‘‘ pack” into which she 
put the extra clothing, and a supply of cakes, 
cheese, and dried beef, and then with blessings 
dewed with tears, dismissed him from her house. 
Mr. Joslin stood at the gate, and with a warm 
grasp of the hand, and a fervent “God help 
you,” left in his clasp a few pieces of golden 
coin. Affected to weeping Dudley went on his 
way, and as soon as he was out of sight from 
the house, fell on his knees, and poured to God 
the first truly earnest thanksgiving and prayer 
that had ever passed his lips. Rising he pur- 
sued his way with more cheerfulness of mind 
than he had felt since he became a prisoner of 
war. It was May, and the fields and woods 
were sweet with young foliage and clustering 
flowers, and vocal with the voices of earth’s 
seraphim, the hymning birds. Carefully avoid- 
ing the encampments, and martial cumbered 
highways, he traversed the green lanes and by- 
roads of the everywhere blooming country, and 
felt his health and vigor increase with every 
day’s travel. After many days of pleasant pil- 
grimage he at length reached Leesburg, and 
engaged without difficulty, a lad to pilot him to 
the old Lee farm. Here he found the land un- 
cultivated, and the house without inhabitant, 
and miserably dilapidated. The garden, of which 
his mother used to speak with rapture, was a 
thicket of weeds, flowers, and blossoming vines ; 
matted, tangled, and ruinous. He dismissed his 
guide, and sat down weary and full of grief in 
the open door-way. Desolation! he moaned, 
and echos frem the empty rooms answered deso- 
deso-lation-ation. He started, as if the spirits 
of emptiness were mocking his sadness. He 
looked around him. Here had dwelt the loving, 
the joyful; here had alternated labor and rest; 
here had drooped sorrow and mourning; here 
fond and aspiring hopes had budded and put 
forth blossoms, and here they had been broken 
by the icy feet of disappointment and despair. 
And the hearts with which they dealt, had 
ceased to vibrate; even the strings of gladness 
as well as the torn chords of woe, were dissolved 
in the dark silent chamber, and all the memo- 
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rials of their lives had perished except this de- 
solate house, and the weed-choked flowers in the 
neglected garden. A cold sadness overshadowed 
his spirit, and he felt that virtue and even 
patriotism are vain; but suddenly he was 
aroused from his painful musings by the sound 
of the steps of an approaching horse. The 
rider approached near, and dismounting tied his 
horse to a broken peach tree by the corner of 
the house. Dudley arose, and bowed, while the 
stranger saluted him courteously and inquired— 

‘What can a young man like you be seeking 
in this deserted spot ?” 

‘‘It is my mother’s birth-place,” said Dudley, 
‘¢and I have walked all the way from New York 
to look at the scenes which were familiar to her 
eyes, to tread the paths which her feet knew so 
well; and to weep for her in the home of her 
joyous girlhood.” 

“Then,” replied the stranger, ‘‘ you are the 
son of Lucy Lee?” 

‘¢Even so!” replied Dudley. 

‘Then,’ continued Mr. Lee, ‘‘ you have come 
to your own inheritance. Iam the brother of 
Elisha Lee your grandfather. On the death of 
his widow I took the three orphans to my home, 
intending to educate them, and treat them as 
my own children, until they were of age to re- 
turn to their patrimony. But the two girls died 
in the same week of a malignant fever; and 
George, not liking the printing business to which 
he was apprenticed, went to sea in an ill-fated 
vessel which returned no more. Thus you are 
undisputed inheritor of the old Lee farm, on 
which an industrious man may wake a handsome 
living. It is well that I chanced to meet you 
here. I came to Leesburg on business, and 
thought I would ride over to the old house, 
which has been uninhabited since it was sacked 
by a party of tories last fall; and if I found it 
in a condition to warrant repairs, would have it 
put in order and tenanted, if I got no rent, ex- 
cept to have the place taken care of. But now, 
you will do with it as you please.” 

‘¢T am poorer,” answered Dudley, ‘in pos- 
session of this estate than when my only worldy 
wealth was this almost empty knapsack; for 
now I have a farm with no possible means of 
improving it, and a dilapidated house which 
poverty forbids me torender habitable. Besides 
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I must now go to General Washington and rejoin 
the army.” 

‘‘ That is right!” cried Mr. Lee. ‘I will re- 
pair your house and find a tenant to keep it in 
order for you, till you choose to inhabit it. We 
will now turn" back to Leesburg, and you will 
perhaps give me your history since your mother’s 
death. But you look thin and pale. You shall 
ride my horse, and I will walk by your side. 
Not a word. I insist, and I shall be obeyed.” 

Dudley, who was indeed exhausted, gratefully 
took the saddle—and as they proceeded gave a 
brief and modest account of his life, and all his 
doings. 

‘¢That foster-father of yours,’ remarked Mr. 
Lee, when he had finished, ‘‘is, in my opinion, 
a contemptible dog. Afraid to speak the truth, 
or act aright, lest his proud old father should 
be offended. And the old man will get himself 
hanged for his toryism. I am sorry for the 
ladies. I hope they will escape insult or injury. 
Strange that women see the right so much more 
clearly than their husbands do. There is not 
at this moment one tory woman to ten tory men, 
take the country through.” 

The next day Mr. Lee and Dudley went again 
to the farm, and having planned the repairs and 
improvements, Mr. Lee hired workmen, and 
readily found a man willing to move in and take 
charge of the work, and farm the place until 
Dudley should choose to appoint other occupants. 

‘¢ And now,” said Mr. Lee, ‘as your health 
is far from a re-established condition, a little 
imprudence might be fatal to you; and I think 
you had best go home with me, where you can 
have the best medical advice, and whatever else 
is necessary to your complete recovery; and 
when you are well, you may rejoin Washington, 
and be of some service to your country.” 

‘*T accept your kind offer most thankfully,” 
said Dudley, and the two soon found themselves 
safe in Baltimore. Dudley found himself so 
pleasantly situated in Mr. Lee’s family, that the 
deceitful improvements, and discouraging re- 
lapses of a tedious convalescence were patiently 
endured, and toward fall he began to feel able 
to shoulder a musket, and contend with an 
enemy. The joyful tidings of the capture of 
the northern army of invaders under Gen. Bur- 
goyne, ran like lightning through the country 
and awaked all the patriotic ardor of Dudley’s 
‘Spirit, and he said to his kind relative, I must 
away, and aid in freeing my country. 

‘*My son,” said Mr. Lee, ‘‘ winter is at the 
door. You are far from well; I will not permit 
you to join the army until spring.” 

‘*T ought to submit to your judgment,” Dud- 
ley answered, ‘‘but my heart burns to meet my 
country’s foes.” 

‘* Wait,” replied Mr. Lee, « until you are able 








to meet them to some purpose. To go now, 
would only be to give a victim to the enemy, or 
to disease.” 

‘*I yield,” replied Dudley, ‘‘and the more 
willingly as I shall spend the winter amidst the 
noble volumes of your large library, and so im- 
prove my mind, and store it with imperishable 
wealth.” 

So the days passed, until one morning Mr. Lee 
hailed Dudley with ‘‘ News for you, young man.” 

‘‘Your cousin, Arthur Lee, is deputed to go 
over to France with Bénjamin Franklin and 
Silas Deane, to negotiate for an alliance with 
that generous nation. Your cousin, Arthur, 
wishes a young man to accompany him in char- 
acter of private secretary, etc., and I think you 
are just the man. The voyage and change of 
climate will, probably, fully restore your shat- 
tered constitution, and be other ways beneficial 
to you. What do you say to my proposal ?” 

‘*That I will accept the situation joyfully; 
and thank you as long as I live for your fatherly 
kindness.” 

‘* Perhaps you will find small cause for grati- 
tude in this arrangement,” said Mr. Lee, plea- 
santly, ‘‘but there is little time for reflection, 
for, if you go, you must leave Baltimore to- 
morrow.” 

‘*] shall be ready,” replied Dudley, and, 
accordingly, the next day saw him en route for 
lu belle Francaise. 

And where are the Montagues? and how are 
they succeeding since last we heard of them? 
We left them in a splendid mansion in New York, 
entertaining the gay British officers, and looking 
forward to wealth and honor when the rebellion 
should be put down. Stella, too, was on the 
eve of a splendid alliance, her really generous- 
hearted lover having performed the conditions 
required of him. Her grandfather, father, and 
(it must be admitted) her mother, were elated 
with the prospect of the proud alliance; and the 
poor girl herself, believing her early and only 
love unreciprocated, thought she could at least 
endure a lot, which would bring so much glad- 
ness to the hearts that had so tenderly cherished 
her. The preparations for the wedding were 
therefore commenced, and as the troublous times 
forbade any great display, they did not occupy 
many days. The nuptial ceremony was to take 
place on Thursday; but tne Tuesday preceding, 
Capt. Maitland with his company, was ordered 
south to join the troops at that time contending 
with Washington. There was no reprieve, he 
must go. Oppressed by a heavy presentiment 
of some great impending evil, he besought 
Stella to consent toa private marriage. She, 
however, shrank from the proposal, and entreated 
that the ceremony might be deferred until a more 
fitting occasion. But he sought an interview 
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with the two Montagues, and begged their per- 
suasive interference. 

‘¢T may never return,” he said, ‘“‘and I pur- 
pose to make a will before I leave; and if Stella 





is my wife, I can, with more propriety, make 
her my heir. I possess considerable landed pro- 
perty and other valuables, which have been be- 
queathed to me by relatives; all of which I wish 
to bequeath to her, if it please God to cut me off 
in this stubborn contest.” 

The elder Montague assured him at once that 
Stella would consent. Poor old man! he had 
become avaricious with age, and could not bear 
that she should risk the loss of so much wealth. 

Stella cared nothing for the property; but 
aware, as she was, of the impoverished condi- 
tion of her family, and impressed with a belief 
that she had but a short time to live, she at 
length consented that the ceremony should take 
place on Thursday morning. Accordingly a 
clergyman and lawyers were sent for, and the 
marriage, the will, and other legal papers, were 
duly executed, witnessed, signed and sealed, 
after which Captain Maitland pressed his first 
kiss on the cold forehod of his trembling bride, 
and, with a half audible farewell, departed on his 
perilous duty. 

The other officers who were intimate with the 
Montagues, left the city for various stations; 
and as the winter advanced, Mr. Edward Mon- 
tague found himself very much straitened for 
means to procure the necessary supplies of fuel 
and food for hishousehold. At length, about the 
time that the news of Burgoyne’s surrender 
reached the city, he was destitute of all means 
of subsistence. In this emergency, he applied 
to one of his majesty’s commissaries, represent- 
ing that his necessities were, in consequence of 
the large loans which his father had made to 
some of his majesty’s officers. 

‘*You will understand, sir,’’ replied the com- 
missary, ‘*that these loans were not applied to 
his majesty’s service, at all; but were merely 
made to serve the personal convenience of those 
officers, who will, no doubt, make honorable res- 
titution, as soon as the fortune of war shall re- 
plenish their private purses. You will do well 
to keep your eye on them, for if they were not 
rather prodigal, they would have had no occa- 
sion to borrow money, and you have no claim 
on any one but those to whom you lent your 
money.” 

“Does not the goverment, then, recognize 
sums lent in aid of his majesty’s service?” 
asked Edward Montague, white with alarm. 

‘‘ Certainly not, sir, unless such sums are bor- 
rowed by authority of the government.” 

‘‘Then I am utterly undone,” exclaimed Mr. 
Montague. 

‘“‘I am sorry for it,” replied the officer, ‘‘ but 


the state of our coffers does not warrant us in 
relieving those who have permitted themselves 
to be so egregiously duped. When King George 
needs private assistance from his subjects, he 
will apply for it in a legal manner—good-day, 
sir ;”’ and Mr. Montague was rather unceremoni- 
ously bowed out of the room. 

My God! what is to become ofus ? he ejacu- 
lated, as he stood, pale and shivering with men- 
tal horror, in the street. We have forfeited the 
sympathy of the colonists, and now the English 
turn their backs, coldly, from our necessities. 
His brain throbbed with the pressure of the 
blood that had left his heart faint and cold, and 
he entered his house, looking so haggard and 
wild, that his wife ran to him in the greatest 
alarm, with a shower of anxious inquiries. 

‘¢ Wait until I am a little composed,” he mur- 
mured, ‘‘ my illuess is only of the mind.” 

‘‘ Some further success of the d d rebels ?” 
ejaculated the father. 

Edward Montague shook his head negatively, 
and a few large tears afforded a timely relief to 
his burning nerves. He then detailed the result 
of his application to the commissary. The old 
man listened, at first with passionate exclama- 
tions and threats, but as the utter invalidity of 
his claims became apparent, he sank into an at- 
titude of blank despondency, truly pitiable to 
the observer. 

‘* Do not despair, dear father,” said Mrs. Mon- 
tague, with assumed cheerfulnes, ‘‘we have an 
amount of unnecessary jewelry and plate; suffi- 
cient to sustain us until these perilous times pass 
over.” 

The stricken man groaned, and repeated, 
‘¢ Plate—ah ! Lord—the plate is all pawned, and 
the money squandered by those voracious profli- 
gates. Their personal security is good for 
nothing, and government repudiates their debts. 
Undone! undone! Oh! how I have been 
abused.” 

‘‘ They have treated you very ill, dear father,” 
she resumed, ‘‘but, perhaps, they will redeem 
their honor, when it becomes convenient for them 
to do so. We can subsist awhile on what we 
possess; and I think that, in the present emer- 





We should be safer from the chances of war, at 


nomically there.” 

«‘You are right—always right, my daughter: 
We will go as soon as we can get away.” 

Their preparations were soon completed; for 
Mr. Edward Montague never once thought of 
questioning a decision in which his father and 
wife coincided; and Stella longed, with all her 
heart, to sit alone once more in her own room, 
in Montague house. She felt as if she should 





find there the youth, the peace, and light-hearted 


gency, we ought to return to Massachusetts. . 


Montague place, and could live much more eco-- 
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contentment, that dwelt there with her in the 
days gone by. 

Mr. Montague obtained a safe conduct from 
Lord Howe, with which he could pass securely 
amongst British troops, or royalists, and as the 
colonial army was employed in different parts of 
the country, he hoped to escape any contact with 
them. His father confidently expected a small 
military escort, as an acknowledgment of his 
active loyalty; but was informed that none of 
the British soldiers could be detailed for any 
private purpose at that particular crisis. Shud- 
dering with fear of the rebels, whom he had so 
bitterly disdained, he would have shrank from 
the projected journey, if hard necessity had not 
impelled him to brave its dangers. 

It was a fine, clear day in February, when the | 
Montagues bade adieu to New York, and with | 
two wagons, a heavy one for their baggage, and | 
one of light construction, for the convenience of | 
the family, took the way toward Boston, passing, 
necessarily, across the whole width of the patri- 
otic State of Connecticut, which contained but 
few tories, and hated all who ranked under that 
ignominious appellation with uncompromising 
detestation. But as the travelers proceeded 
quietly, and were careful to restrain every word 
or appearance of sympathy with England, they 
held their way unmolested, and were received 
hospitably at the inns, until they arrived at 
Windham county. Here the roads were very 
bad, although it had seemed like spring in New 
York, and the more southern counties of Con- 





of the poor trembling old man, exclaimed, ‘‘ Now, 
old iron heart, your reckoning day has come. 
Do not glare at me in that manner; you remem- 
ber John Reed. When I used to work for you, 
I was faithful, industrious, and honest—you said 
so. When I was near dying of destitution, in 
the loathsome prison, where the British, to whom 
you were a slave, starved and poisoned their 
captives; you came there with the officer who 
superintended our tortures; and when, presum- 
ing on your appreciation of my past services, I 
implored of you a little bread, for myself and my 
dying companions, you, strong in the presence 
and protection of your British allies, answered 
that I deserved to starve. That you would 
sooner throw your bread to an English cur, 
than give it to rebel traitors against your king 
and country! I told you then that I should live 
to see you punished; and now the time has 
come. There are no tories in this house to in- 
terfere or shelter you from justice. Gentlemen, 
at the very time when he refused me a morsel 
of bread, his house was full of British officers, 
with their servants and dogs! all feasting on his 
bounty. And that young lady, his grand-daugh- 
ter, was betrothed to one of the officers. But I 
pity her, poor girl.” 

‘¢ And who is that?” asked one of the soldiers, 
designating Mr. Edward Montague. 

‘¢That is the old tory’s chicken-hearted son,” 
replied Reed. ‘‘ He has not energy sufficient to 
be either whig or tory; but he sat still, and per- 
mitted the old rascal to entertain and squander 





necticut; here, amongst the hills, the earth was 
yet partially frozen, or saturated with water, so 
that the teams dragged heavily, and with diffi- 
culty through the thick mud. Not being able to 
reach the town where they intended to pass the 
night, they put up at a wayside inn, which, 
though it afforded every thing necessary for the 
refreshment of travelers and their horses, was 
too small to afford separate rooms to different 
parties, all the guests being congregated in one 
large sitting-room. Soon after our party were 
seated, there seemed to be a new arrival of some 
rough travelers, who satisfied themselves with 
bar-room accommodations, and as the door was 
open from the bar to the sitting-room, it was 
soon apparent that the new comers were a party 
of colonial soldiers, proceeding to join Gen. 
Gates. Presently there was a hush in their 
conversation, succeeded by whispers, at first low 
and stealthy, but soon reaching the ear in fierce 
detached sentences, and words of execration. 
The elder Montague seemed to recognize some- 
thing very alarming in their words or voices, 
for he grew white as death, and shook as with 
anague. Presently some half dozen strong men 
walked into the sitting-room, headed by a dark, 
scowling fellow, who, moving directly in front 


_money on the British; and he is no better than 
| his father.” 
| ‘We will take them both along!” shouted the 
| soldiers, with whom were now collected some 
| twenty loungers and laborers. 
|  « Landlady,” cried Reed, ‘“‘ you and the women 
‘had better keep these tory ladies in the house. 
We don’t want to hurt them. Come along, old 
devil; and you too, sir. You do not ‘deserve 
| to starve,’ but we will give you an easier exit, 
‘by the halter. Lay hold on them, comrades! 
| We will soon make two tories less to feed the 
English curs.” 

‘“‘Oh, for God’s sake!—for the blessed and 
merciful Redeemer’s sake,” cried Mrs. Monta- 
gue, **spare my husband, he is not atory; and 
forgive this aged father.” 

‘Keep the women back, some of you,” cried 
Reed; and Mrs. Montague and Stella were car- 
ried, struggling and shrieking, into a bedroom, 
and the door and window were made fast, while 
the husband and father were dragged roughly 
through the yard, and into the barn. 

Mrs. Montague was laid upon the bed in a 
deep swoon, not to be distinguished by present 
signs from death—and Stella sat beside her, 
with still wide-open eyes, hands tightly clasped 
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together, and form fixed and rigid as a statue. 
She saw nothing, had no power to move or speak, 
but her heaving was unnaturally intense, as if 
all sensation had centered on the nerves of the 
cornicular organs. The taunts, threats, and 
curses of the deadly determined soldiers were 
distinctly heard; but more painfully, more ago- 
nizingly distinct were the piteous groans and 
entreaties of the doomed old man, and the 
earnest petitions of the other, that they would 
be satisfied with one victim, and spare the gray 
head, that in so short a time must be laid in the 
dust by the inevitable law of nature. 

No language can express the intensity of the 
pent-up agony of Stella’s soul. It was like a 
horrid nightmare, made terrible by the con- 
sciousness of its waking reality. Gradually her 
overstrained nerves relaxed, and the sounds and 
voices became indistinct babbling sounds of 
hideous import. Then a great shout pierced her 
soul like a death-blow, and she fell forward in a 
heap on the floor. When she awoke, her mo- 
ther’s tearful eyes were gazing down upon her, 
and near, in a rocking-chair, lay the nerveless 
form of Mr. Montague, with white distorted face, 
while her father, weeping like an infant, chafed 
his temples with lavender-water. She sprang 
upright, crying— 

‘‘ Father, are you reprieved? or are you too 
to die?” 

‘‘Hush, dear child!’”? murmured Mrs. Mon- 
tague, ‘‘your father is safe, and your grand- 
father will, I trust, soon recover.” 

‘Oh! I comprehend, now,” cried Stella, as 
Harry West entered the room. ‘‘ We are res- 
cued! Oh, God be praised! Tell me, Harry, 
did they hang my poor old grandfather ?”’ 

‘*No, Miss Montague,” replied Harry, re- 
spectfully. ‘‘ John Reed is not naturally cruel, 
but he had sworn to revenge the taunts which 
were given him when he begged for a morsel of 
bread. I arrived with my squad just in time to 
balance your kindness to me and mine against 
Mr. Montague’s ehurlishness, and the scale 
which held the good deed preponderated. Reed 
declared that he believed the old tory sufficiently 
punished, and, indeed, Mr. Montague was at 
that time unconscious. I have sent for a doc- 
tor, and hope that he will be all right by morn- 
ing.” 

Stella, sobbing, but unable to speak, threw 
her arms around his neck, and the gallant young 
soldier, as he touched his lips to her forehead, 


imagine himself under a gallows, until he was 
safe in his own room at Montague house. 

‘¢ But,” murmured Mrs. Montague, ‘‘ we have 
a long way yet before us. Oh! I fear a repeti- 
tion of last night’s terrors.” 

‘*Madam,” said Harry West, ‘‘if you will ac- 
cept the escort of my rough-looking little band, 
we will willingly see you safe home.” 

This escort was gratefully accepted by the 
whole family, and after a few days’ slow travel- 
ing, during which Mr. Montague seemed re- 
gaining his wonted energy, they arrived at the 
home they had so ardently longed to reach. 
Very desolate they found it—for it had been re- 
peated!y used as a resting-place by parties of 
tories, and also by bands of colonists, who alter- 
nately appropriated whatever they could find, 
from garret to cellar. 

‘* A poor home,” sighed Mrs. Montague, ‘for 
a destitute household; but I trust our Father 
in Heaven will give us daily bread, until the 
farm can be reclaimed and made to yield us the 
means of support.” 

But the great difficulty was the procuring of 
laborers. Nearly all the young men were in the 
army, and the straggler wanted his money for 
his work, and this Mr. Montague could not 
always command, so that with his own labor, 
and a chance day’s hired work, he barely 
produced vegetables and a little corn, hay 
enough to feed a cow, and the fruits that grew 
on the torn and broken orchard-trees and 
shrubbery. 

The rich old furniture of the large rooms had 
been all destroyed, or so broken as to be of no 
use, and they were not able to purchase even 
cheap modern articles. Thus Montague place 
continued waste and uncultivated, and the house 
ruinous, empty, and desolate. 

The neighbors shunned them because they 
were reputed tories, and thus they continued 
poor to destitution, neglected and despised. In 
this condition the elder Mr. Montague suffered 
the pain of keen regret and self-reproach. He 
had with imprudent generosity given away that 
which was now needed by himself and family, 
and to those who seemed to have forgotten not 
only their obligations to him, but himself also. 

Not one of those sycophant officers, who used 
to dine graciously at his table, came near him, 
now that he had no luxuries to bestow upon them. 

Capt. Maitland also—what had become of 
him? They had received no tidings of him since 





declared himself abundantly rewarded for any 
exertion in behalf of her relatives. 

The morning found Mr. Montague restored to 
consciousness, but exceedingly weak, so that his 
daughter-in-law proposed a stay of a few days, 
until he should be better. This, however, he 
strenuously opposed, declaring that he should 


he left them on Stella’s bridal-morning. Bitterly 
did he regret his blind confidence in his recreant 

countrymen; and yet, at times when he heard 

| of some success gained by the British arms, his 

_ heart would gladden, and he would say— 

| The rebellion will soon be quelled, and then 

| I shall receive the reward of my loyalty.” 
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One day a straggling soldier called and asked 
for a meal of victuals, any thing to appease hun- 
ger. He was not asked to which side of the 
great quarrel he adhered, but a meal of plain, 
substantial fare was set before him. While he 
was paying it a hungry man’s compliment, he 
accidently heard the family name. 

‘¢Pardon me,” he said, ‘‘did you reside in 
New York some eighteen months ago ?” 

‘‘ We did,” replied Mrs. Montague. 

‘¢ And was your daughter married to Captain 
Maitland, there ?”’ again inquired the man. 

Mrs. Montague again replied, affirmatively. 

‘¢Then,” said the soldier, ‘‘I have a message 
for the young lady—a sorrowful message; but 
she must know it soon or late.” 

Having satisfied his appetite, he was led by 
Mrs. Montague into the room where Stella was 
reading to her grandfather, and introduced as 
one bringing tidings of Capt. Maitland. 

‘‘Ah!” exclaimed the old gentleman, ‘‘ what 
is the word, my friend ?” 

‘‘Such as I am exceedingly sorry to be the 
bearer of,” replied the soldier. ‘‘ Captain Mait- 
land was wounded and made prisoner at the 
battle of Germantown. He was conveyed to 
Philadelphia, and taken care of as well as cir- 
cumstances would permit; but he found the hos- 
pital accommodations and attendance so different 
from the luxurious chambers and tender nursing 
of his father’s house, that he could not be recon- 
ciled. He often cried out, ‘Now I can feel for 
the poor fellows who were prisoners in New 
York. They had no care or wholesome food.’ 
His wound was bad, and he fretted so for his 
mother and bis young bride, that he brought on 
a fever, and grew worse and worse; and one 
day he told me that he should die, and that he 
wanted me to go to Mr. Montague’s, in New 
York, and tell them that he was dead, and give 
this packet to his bride. And then he gave me 
this watch. (And he drew from the pockets of 
his shabby coat a large packet, carefully secured, 
and Capt. Maitland’s silver watch.) And that 
night,”’ continued the soldier, ‘‘ he died. I went 
to New York as soon as I found opportunity, but 
could hear of no persons of your name. But I 
kept these things always with me, hoping to find 
you somewhere, and Providence has finally 
guided me to you.” ‘ 

He laid the packet beside Stella, who had 
covered her face, and lay sobbing on the sofa, 
while Mr. Montague walked the floor, wringing 
his hands and groaning in deep distress. 

It was not until the next day that Stella found 
strength to open the packet. It contained a 
miniature likeness of herself, some articles of 
jewelry, and a few gold coins, with a letter, 
penned in full view of dissolution, and breath- 
ing deep and agonized affection and solicitude 





’ 
for her future welfare, with humble fervent trust 


in mercy for himself through a gracious Re- 
deemer. He thanked the whole family for the 
kindness and favor which they had extended to 
him, and bade them all an affectionate farewell. 
All the household wept over the contents of 
that mournful epistle, and Stella wondered that 
she could have felt such an aversion to its au- 
thor, and deeply regretted that she had been so 
cold in her demeanor toward so affectionate and 
generous a spirit. She did not at first, as she 
had deemed she should, feel her widowhood a 
relief. 

‘Ah, me!” sighed old Mr. Montague, ‘it 
seems that the sword of the Lord is unsheathed 
against us. My only hope has been in the 
coming of Captain Maitland, to release us from 
this bondage of poverty. Even the property 
which he willed to Stella is unavailable, for we 
can obtain nothing from England, during this 
evil war. Oh, that it had pleased God that we 
had all died with Captain Maitland. I am weary 
of this life of penury and degradation.”’ 

‘‘Not degradation, father,” interposed Mrs. 
Montague. ‘‘ Only dishonorable conduct on our 
part can degrade us.” 

‘‘Well, well,” persisted the old man, ‘‘if we 
are not degraded, we are despised, and ne- 
glected.” 

‘‘That may be,” she persisted, ‘‘and yet we 
will not arraign the Almighty, or forget his great 
mercies toward us.”’ 

‘‘Right, my daughter,” he replied, ‘but I 
must weep. And you——does not your depressed 
spirit cry out against my improvidence, while 
you not only perform the work of your kitchen, 
but exert all your ingenuity to place an inviting 
repast on your table, from the coarse and scanty 
provisions of your larder? And Edward—while 
he labors in the field, or digs in the garden, does 
he not curse his old father’s folly? Oh, I am 
most miserable!” 

And thus the days passed at Montague house, 
in poverty, and toil, and vain regrets. It was 
autumn when Dudley returned from France, 
greatly improved in health and in appearance. 
He reported himself to Gen. Washington, who 
advised him, as the army was going into winter 
quarters, to remain at private lodgings until the 
opening of the next summer’s campaign. He, 
therefore, decided to go first to his patrimony, 
at Leesburg, and then turn north, and seek out 
his dear friends, the Montagues. He felt a 
strange anxiety to know how they were situated, 
and whether they had escaped the vengeance so 
liberally dealt out to the tories. As for Stella, 


he supposed that she was queening it, in some 
lordly mansion in England, still he longed to 
hear of her, whether she was happy in her new 





connections. 


He found his farm in good condi- 
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tion, his tenant being an honest and efficient 
man, who had kept accurate accounts of all his 
profits, and was ready tc pay Dudley whatever 
had become due him, which was a considerable 
sum. Having several improvements in view, he 
requested Dudley to remain a few days and de- 
cide on the expediency and propriety of his pro- 
jects. 

At the hotel in Leesburg, Dudley had observed 


a middle-aged man, of foreign appearance, appa- | 
rently wealthy, haughty, and taciturn. At first 


he imagined him to be a Frenchman, but he be- 


trayed no interest when the conversation was of 


France, and her generous participation with the 
colonies in their war for freedom. And then he 
thought, he is, perhaps, a royalist, avoiding 
some unpleasant recognition, by staying in this 
quiet place. He felt an undefined impression 
that he knew him well, that he had been inti- 
mate with him, but when or where, he could not 
possibly recollect. And the more he saw of the 
stranger, the more certain he was that there had 
existed a familiar intercourse between them 
somewhere, long ago; and there seemed to be 
something disagreeable or painful, mingled with 
the shadowy reminiscence. These feelings were 
strengthened by the demeanor of the stranger, 
who, though he seemed always to be watching 
him, forbore any thing like an approach to in- 
timacy, and often withdrew his gaze, as their 
eyes met, with a pained expression of counte- 
nance. 

‘*Pshaw!” said Dudley, ‘‘it is one of those 
mysterious attractions which seem to have ori- 
ginated in some former state of existence, since 
it exists only in his air and expression—his form 
and features being quite strange, and unlike any 
that I remember.” 

Walking one day in the grove that skirted the 
brook that ran along the west edge of the mea- 
dow, he heard footsteps in the rustling leaves, 
and saw, to his surprise, the stranger walking 
slowly, with head bent, as if in deep thought. 
He stood still and observed him. He proceeded 
to a mossy hillock in a turn of the brook, over 
which spread the broad branches of a fine creep- 
ing birch, against the trunk of which rested an 
old decaying bench. Here he paused, and after 
& few minutes, sat down upon the moss, and 
bent his face forward upon his knees. Obeying 
& hidden impulse, Dudley approached him—he 
was speaking in a low voice, as if in prayer. 
At length he raised his head, and his eyes fell 
on the young man, who stood gazing so sympa- 
thizingly upon him. Springing to his feet, 
he approached him, asking suddenly, almost 
rudely— 

‘*What is your name, young sir ?’ 

‘*T am called Elisha Lee Dudley,” he replied. 
‘‘And your mother—what was her name?” 








‘‘My mother,” said Dudley, with emotion, 
‘*was Lucy Lee.” 

‘‘ Yes,” replied the stranger, with a singular 
calmness, ‘‘ you are her living image. Sit down 
here, and I will tell you something concerning 
her youth, as well as my own. 

‘*My father was a haughty and somewhat 
wealthy Englishman. I was his second and 
youngest son. My mother died when I was too 
young to know her worth, or deeply feel her 
loss. My father, naturally stern, exacting, and 
overbearing, grew more morose and rigid after 
he was deprived of her gentle and softening in- 
fluence. I was like him, and hated coercion and 
restraint. My brother inherited more of our mo- 
ther’s spirit, and he also remembered her and her 
gentle teachings. He always sought to please 
father, and bore his bursts of passion with a 
meekness that seemed to me contemptible. Fre- 
quent collisions estrange the affections of parent 
and child; I regarded my father as a task-mas- 
ter, and a tyrant; while he said I was a disgrace 
to his name, a plague in his house, and the tor- 
ment of his life. As soon as I attained sufficient 
age and confidence, I began to absent myself 
from a home which was to me like a prison, and 
mingling with boys of my own age and disposi- 
tion, soon became familiar with their follies and 
petty vices. I, however, was too proud to stoop 
to drunkenness or habitual profanity, but con- 
tracted an inordinate passion for gambling, and 
soon became an adept in all the sleight-of-hand 
and deceptions of the art. I then felt indepen- 
dent of my father’s favor, and often remained 
away from home for weeks, and even months. 
Finally, I commenced traveling from city to city, 
and by the merest chance, came to Leesburg, 
where I accidently became acquainted with Lucy 
Lee, a fair and truthful girl, hardly past abso- 
lute childhood. I was pleased with her dewy 
beauty and unstained mind, but probably should 
not have sought an intimacy, if I had not dis- 
covered that she was not indifferent toward me. 
Here, in this spot, sitting on that bench, now 
broken and decaying, I told her my love, and 
won from her an acknowledgement of reciproca- 
tion—and here I won her fearful consent to an 
elopement and a clandestine marriage. You are 
familiar with the history of her married life— 
you remember your father, and your mother’s 
death. When I left her, advising her return to 
her mother, I had no design of marrying a se- 
cond time, as I told her I should do. I wished 
her to feel that our separation was final. She 
is the only woman that I ever loved; but then 
my rage for gambling seemed to have extin- 
guished every other feeling. A wife and child 
were an embarrassment, a clog to the freedom of 
my operations; and, besides, Lucy had ceased 
to receive me affectionately, or be happy in my 
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company, during my brief visits to her home. 
For her child I felt a jealous dislike, as she 
seemed to have confessed to him the love that 
once was mine. But when I had bidden her a 
final adieu, and found myself in the street, ac- 
tually shut out from home and her, I felt my- 
self a miserable outcast, friendless and alone. 
It seemed as if I had cast off forever the angel 
whose mission is to warn, and to invite to good, 
and impatient as I had felt of the control of this 
sense of right and wrong, I felt a horror inde- 
scribable in the thought that all good had aban- 
doned me forever. I would have returned and 
sought a reconciliation, but Lucy had expressed 
no grief at her separation from me; her whole 
heart seeming on the wing for her mother’s 
house. And then I tried to be indignant, by 
saying to my soul, she is fickle; she has cast 
away her love for her husband, and feels no 
concern for my welfare or happiness. But this 
would not do. I knew that I had repulsed her 
love, an affection pure, strong, and all-absorbing; 
that I had cruelly neglected her, and finally 
thrown her from me. I was miserable and felt 
that I alone was the cause of all my calamities, 
and this conviction, instead of softening my na- 
ture, rendered me morose, envious and misan- 
thropic. I traveled from city to city, but found 
no peace or rest, and after two years came here 
to Leesburg, without definite motive, further 
than to see Lucy, and assure myself of her wel- 
fare. Knowing how I had behaved toward her, 
no person could understand how the news of her 
death, and that of her mother, and the ignorance 
of my informant as to the fate of my child, ago- 
nized my soul. The world seemed now a desert 
and the heaven above a blank. I fled from the 
place. I hurried to the sea-coast and sailed to 
Europe. I traveled from one kingdom to an- 
other ; still subject to the passion that had un- 
done me. In France I found men like myself, 
abandoned by good, defying heaven, and reck- 
less of consequences. A duel grew out of a 
eard-table quarrel with one of these men, and I 
was desperately wounded. As I lay in my ward 
at the hospital, unable to speak, or move, I en- 
dured anguish which would have forced a well 
man to shriek like a demon, and tear himself to 
pieces. O, believe me, it needs no lake of fire 
to enhance the hell of a self-condemned spirit. 
I lay under the burden of a great despair. 
Since I could not cancel the past ; since I could 
make no reparation to those I had injured, no 
restitution to those I had undone, how could I 
escape the just recompense of my willful wick- 
edness. At length I began to recover, and when 
the power of speech returned, I spoke the agony 
of my tormented soul, to the great horror of my 
nurse, @ poor, pious Scotchwoman. She, how- 
ever, began to talk to me, in her plain, familiar 





manner, of the way of salvation, and of mercy 
promised to the chief of sinners. But, I ex- 
claimed, how can I hope to be happy while 
others are suffering anguish, brought upon them 
by my wicked arts? How can I escape punish- 
ment, while others feel the tortures of the guilt 
which I was instrumental in heaping upon them? 
How can a just God listen to my cries for merey 
while the groans and curses of those that I have 
ruined or bereft of friends, and wealth, rise up 
constantly against me? It cannot be. If I 
stood at His right hand, remembering my sins, 
and conscious of their consequences to my 
fellow-creatures, I should be most miserable.” 

‘¢< Tt would be as you say,’ she replied, ‘but 
that the Lord God Omnipotent ruleth. When 
you are able to trace his over-ruling providence 
in all these things, and to trace all these tempo- 
rary evils to their immortal results, and to 
understand wherefore he suffered these things to 
be, then you will become reconciled to Him, to 
yourself, and to all intelligent creatures. If I 
did not surely believe that God would make my 
faults instrumental in bringing about his eternal 
purposes of grace and glory, I should know that 
my portion must be everlasting remorse and 
woe. But since he uses me for the accomplish- 
ment of his own great’ purposes, I trust that he 
will pardon the wicked motives of my actions, 
through His son, our Redeemer.’ 

‘‘ Her words shed a light upon my soul, and her 
prayers—for she supplicated fervently for me— 
seemed to open heaven, so that I could discern 
the eternal Majesty, goodness, and immutability. 
I arose from that sick-bed, a changed—I trust— 
a regenerate man. As yet I cannot understand 
how my nature and desires were so completely 
revolutionized. I felt an abhorrence of all the 
follies and vices that I had so eagerly pursued, 
a distaste for the society which had constituted 
my greatest pleasure; of cards, especially, I felt 
a shuddering terror. As soon as my health per- 
mitted, I left France for Germany, and at Hesse 
Darmstadt found employment, and ultimately 
became a partner in an honorable and lucrative 
business. My dear Scotch mother accompanied 
and remained with me, and I found her wise in 
temporal as well as in spiritual affairs. I became 
rich by honorable exertion, and then a wish 
awoke in my heart to revisit my native land, to 
seek for my long neglected child; and win, if 
possible, my father’s forgiveness and blessing. 
The love I still feel for my lost Lucy, brought 
me first to this dear spot. From the tenant I 
learned that the present owner was a young man 
named Dudley. I trembled with a fearful hope 
that it was Lucy Lee’s orphan, the child of the 
fictitious Mortimer Dudley. And now, Elisha 
Lee Montague,” he continued, ‘‘ however you 
may have been taught to abhor the villain who 
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deceived and destroyed your mother, he stands 
before you, your father” 

‘‘T was never taught any thing but love and 
duty to my father,” murmured Dudley, as that 
newly found father held him to his heart, and 
rained tears and blessings on his head. 

‘‘How is it,” he resumed, at length, ‘that 
you, an orphan, without fortune, have attained 
the education, the gentlemanly bearing, and the 
position in society which I am happy and proud 
to find you in possession of?” 

‘“‘T thought,” said Dudley, ‘‘from your calling 
me Montague just now, that you had learned 
my early history.” 

‘¢ No,” was the answer. ‘‘ Your real name is 
Montague, I:am Frederick, the son of Sir 
Thomas Montague of Bristol, England, and I 
left him with my brother Edward on his own 
estate near Boston, Massachusetts.”’ 

‘And you did not know,” cried Dudley, ‘‘ that 
I was adopted by your brother in my helpless 
infancy. I was commended to his care by Mrs. 
Meade, a true friend to my mother in her dis- 
tress, and was reared with affectionate care at 
Montague House, until in my twelfth year I was 
sent to your uncle Anthony, who placed me in 
Oxford University where I remained until the 
commencement of the war, when he bought me 
a commission, and sent me over to fight the re- 
bels. But I deserted, and used King George’s 
arms against his army, was taken prisoner, re- 
leased; had small-pox—traveled for my health 
to this place, fell in with my maternal uncle, 
Charles Lee, who put me in possession of the 
Lee farm, (there being no nearer heir living, ) 
and finally got me appointed a secretary in the 
mission to France, whence I lately returned. I 
have not ventured to Montague House since my 
return from England, for your father adheres 
zealously to England, and your brother will not 
offend him by differing from his opinion, though 
I believe that in heart he is with the colonies.” 

‘Did they ever speak of me at home, while 
you were there ?”’ asked Frederick Montague. 

‘Your brother and his gentle lady often spoke 
of you with affection, and sorrowed for you as 
dead. I never heard your father name your 
name.” 

‘*Well, Elisha,’’ resumed Mr. Frederick, ‘‘ we 
will go and visit them together.” . 

It was winter, bitter cold northern winter at 
Montague House. Mrs. Montague, still genteel 
in appearance, though her gown was nicely 
mended in several places, was cooking a homely 
but wholesome meal, bacon, corn-cake, potatoes 
and apples. Stella, beautiful in defiance of 
poverty and grief, was arranging the dishes on 
the pure white table-cloth. Mr. Edward Mon- 
tague had finished cutting and carrying in the 
evening’s requirement of fuel, and sat down be- 





side the couch on which his father lay, exhausted 
by mental anguish, wounded pride, and self- 
reproach. 

‘‘It is bitter cold out door, my son,” was his 
querulous remark. 

“Yes,” replied Edward, cheerfully, ‘‘ but I 
am well and able to endure it. We shall get 
through this winter bravely, and I trust that 
spring will bring a blessing with her. It may 
to you,” murmured the old man; ‘J shall not 
live till spring.” 

Edward Montague forbore to irritate, by at- 
tempting to assure him; and turning to Mrs. 
Montague— 

‘+ Elizabeth,” he said, ‘‘do not be too expedi- 
tious with your supper. I expect company to- 
night.” 

‘Who? pray ;” cried Stella. 
not inform us earlier?” 

‘¢[ kad nothing to inform you of,” replied her 
father. ‘‘ But I believe that your brother Dud- 
ley is coming. I have felt him approaching 
these two or three days; and to-day I seem to 
feel his breath.” 

‘‘Yes, there is another of my victims,” 
groaned the old gentleman. ‘I drove him away 
lest the poor, ignobly born orphan should win 
the affections of my nobly descended daughter ; 
the little drudge yonder, performing the service 
of a menial.” 

‘“‘IT do not deem it drudgery, grandfather,”’ 
said Stella, firmly, ‘‘to assist my noble-hearted 
mother in her endeavors to make her family 
comfortable.” 

At that moment there was a loud knocking at 
the hall-door. Mr. Edward Montague went out 
and soon returned ushering in two noble look- 
ing, fashionably dressed gentlemen. Mr. Mon- 
tague had risen to asitting posture on his couch, 
and the elder of the visitors approaching him 
said: 

‘¢ Have I the honor of addressing Sir Thomas 
Montague ?” 

‘‘T am Thomas Montague,” replied the old 
man, quietly. 

‘¢ Have you received any late tidings of your 
reprobate son, Frederick?” asked the stranger. 

Mr. Montague rose to his feet, trembling with 
emotion, and gazed earnestly into the stranger’s 
face. 

‘‘Can it be?” he cried. AmI indeed so blest? 
Oh, Frederick, my son! my dear returned prodi- 

al.” 
: There were exclamations, embraces and tears 
—and when the tumult had subsided, Frederick 
Montague led Dudley forward saying: 

‘* Allow me to present to you my son, Elisha 
Lee Montague.”’ 

‘¢God be praised!” cried Mr. Edward Monta- 
gue, ‘‘he is my son also, by adoption. Oh, 


‘*Why did you 
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Dudley! is it possible! Are we not all victims 
to a delusive dream ?” 

‘‘It would be a strange dream, if there were 
so many dreamers,” remarked Frederick Mon- 
tague. Then turning to the ladies he continued, 
‘‘ This, I presume, is my sister-in-law, and this 
bashful little rustic, must be my niece. Banish 
your blushes, child, lam only your uncle. But, 
Edward, where is your son-in-law, the gallant 
English officer ?” 

‘Captain Maitland is dead,” spake the old 
man, solemnly. ‘Stella was his bride, but he 
left her at the altar, and never saw her again.” 

Ifappiness reigned at Montague House for the 
few succeeding weeks. Mr. Thomas Montague 
regained his health, almost his youth; and care 
and sorrow were forgotten by all; except that 
doubts would hover between the cousins, Elisha 
and Stella. 

Spring came, and there was health, plenty, 
and elegance at Montague House. It was a 
bright balmy day, when Elisha and Stella stood 
again under the old sycamore in a farewell in- 
terview. Changed as they were to outward 
seeming, at heart they were the same loving 
children that said good-by in that same spot so 
long ago. The pale slender boy had become a 
tall, well-made man, handsome in person, and 
of gallant soldierly deportment. Stella was but 
little taller than at that long gone day, but her 
proportions were perfected by early maturity, 
the soft beauty of her face was alive with the 
light of intellect; she had become a woman, 
strong, wise, and patient, from the teachings ot 
adversity and sorrow. 

‘« Stella,”’ began the young man, ‘ to-morrow 
I go with my father on his return to Europe, 
and shall, perhaps, be absent a whole year. 
When we parted long ago in this same spot, you 
gave me a little golden heart from your own fair 
neck, and bade me remember Stella. I did re- 
member, I have always remembered, though 
when I thought that Stella had forgotten, in a 
moment of jealous anguish, I sent the dear me- 
mento back to its dearer donor. Now we part 
again, [ earnestly hope, under happier auspices, 
I entreat you, Stella, give me a more precious 
remembrancer, even the priceless heart that lies 
not above but within your bosom.” 

‘*What a request!’ laughed Stella, ‘‘ when 
you have carried that heart about with you con- 
stantly these twenty years. And if you were to 
return it, as you did its simple representative, I 
could not receive it as I did that, bathe it with 
tears, and restore it all safe, sound, and bright 
to its pristine resting-place. Oh, my brother, 
if you could know all that I have suffered since 
our first parting, you could compute how much 
I deserve at your hands. But what have you 
done with Lizzy Lane?” 
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** Who told you ought about her?” asked he, 
smiling. 

‘Oh, Rumor told me that she was courting 
you, or you her; at all events, that she was 
soon to become Mrs. Dudley.” 

‘*Poor Lizzie!” sighed Elisha, with mock 
gravity. ‘*She was such a poor hand at court- 
ing —alternately praising herself, or disparaging 
one Stella Montague; instead of lauding me 
with flattering adulation, according to the legiti- 
mate rules in such case made and provided. 
But did you ever suppose that, having been in- 
timately acquainted with Stella Montague, I 
could look favorably for a moment on Lizzie 
Lane ?” 

‘¢ But Lizzie has triumphed over us both. She 
went to England, long ago, the wife of an 
English baronet, as rich, ugly, disagreeable and 
ill-natured as any man of his own rank in all 
King George’s dominions.” 

‘s And when this murderous war is ended, I 
shall urge you to accept a husband very much 
beneath him, in all these attributes and qualifi- 
cations.” 

‘* Possessing sufficient of each, however,” re- 
plied Stella, ‘‘ to spice a fair monopoly of oppo- 
site qualities. I am satisfied to consider myself 
affianced.”’ 

‘‘The dear boy,” cried Sir Thomas Montague, 
when he was asked to sanction the engagement, 
‘‘IT might have known that he was of noble 
blood, for he was always the very soul of affec- 
tion, truth and honor. He would never have 
taken advantage of an old man’s confidence to 
rob him of his property, as did those poltroon 
English officers, with foreign blood in their base 
hearts, who will eventually deprive King George 
of his colonies, by misrepresenting the English 
character and policy so outrageously. I do sin- 
cerely hope, for their mortification, that the 
cause of liberty to which my grandson, and I 
trust my sons also are devoted, may triumph. 
The king ought to put better men in authority, 
and must abide the consequences of his improvi- 
dence. A short time ago I felt that if I had my 
health, I could furbish up my old rusty rapier, 
and exterminate the cowardly pickpockets that 
beguiled me of my money, and brought poverty 
to Montague House; but now that Heaven has 
restored my son, and replenished our coffers, I 
am so happy that I can forgive everybody. But, 
Dudley, when you rejoin the army, keep an eye 
on those commissioned swindlers, and take the 
amount they owe me out of their pride.” 

‘‘T shall endeavor to gratify you, sir,” Te 
plied the happy young soldier, ‘* but I hope my 
country will compel England to a peace before I 
return from Germany.” 

‘« Well, well,” answered the grandfather, with 
& grave roguery, ‘‘ we shall all pray heartily for 
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peace, except, perhaps, Stella. She had rather 
you would be employed abroad. She never 
could tolerate the society of ‘ red-handed officers 
and soldiers.’ ”’ 

And the old man drew the half-vexed girl to- 
ward him, and clasped her, with Elisha to his 
heart. ‘‘ The blessing of the Lord Almighty rest 
upon you, my dear grandchildren,” he said. 
«The day that sees you united, under the ra- 
diant canopy of independence and peace, will 
crown my life with an undeserved, but exceed- 
ing felicity.” 

Just at this juncture Mrs. Meade, fair and 
placid as in the early years, entered the room. 
She had just returned from a long philanthropic 
tour in Europe, and being wholly unprepared 
for the scene before her, looked from one to 
another of the company in pleased surprise. 

‘We owe all this happiness to you, dear sis- 
ter!” cried Mrs. Montague. ‘‘ Elisha Lee, this 
is your mother’s friend.” 

‘And your father’s friend also,” cried Fred- 
erick Montague. ‘‘ Madam, it was your plain 
lecture to the delinquent Dudley which followed 
Frederick Montague, like a living indictment, 
until it brought him home to his God, his father 
and his child.” 

‘‘Let God be praised,” said the excellent 





woman. ‘We will rejoice together to-day, to- 
morrow, you shall tell me all that has befallen 
you since I have been away. I have much to 
tell you also, but I purpose to remain with you 
some time.” 

‘* Until the war is ended, and your protege, 
my grandson, and Edward’s daughter Stella are 
as firmly united by law, as they have always 
been by love,” added the happy Mr. Thomas 
Montague. 

‘* Aha !”’ cried Mrs. Meade, ‘‘ then I have one 
piece of good news, which I will not postpone. 
Your wealthy brother, Anthony, assured me that 
he was so well pleased with Edward’s adopted 
son, that in the event of a marriage between 
him and Stella, which he said he deemed inevi- 
table, he should make young Dudley Montague 
sole heir of all his estates and chattels, real and 
personal. 

‘‘Then,” cried Elisha, ‘‘I will forthwith de- 
vise the old Leesburg farm to Harry West, who 
has a young wife and child, and no home to 
take them to.” 

‘¢ Bravo!’ cried one and all. ‘‘So may God 
defend the right, and reward the just !” 

‘‘And the unjust also,” added Mr. Thomas 
Montague. 

‘¢ Amen!’’ was the universal response. 





THE MELODIES OF CAPTAIN WOLFRAM. 





TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY ELIZABETH WILMOT. 





On the day that Fabrice d’Eisbach left the | 
Keenigsberg University, he obtained the prize | 
for musical composition. Light-hearted was he | 
when, with a gold medal in his pocket, and a | 
Wreath of oak leaves under his arm, he took the | 
road toward the farm of his uncle Muller. 

Six months afterward, the young composer | 
had renounced forever the musical career which | 
had opened so brilliantly for him, all his glorious | 
dreams of future celebrity in his beloved art— | 
and why? ‘To become a farmer, like his uncle. 
What can have occurred in these six months to 
inspire the young man with this sudden and des- 
perate resolution? One word will explain all— 
the obstinacy of uncle Muller. 

‘“My dear Fabrice,” said he, ‘‘ your father 
neglected my advice, and would not learn the 
lessons of my experience. He chose a soldier’s 
life; he died, a stranger in a distant land, with- 
out a sou in his pocket, leaving his two children 





on my hands. You are at liberty, Fabrice, to 
follow his example, but I will forewarn you that | 
if you decide on a course contrary to my judg- | 
ment, I will make a new will, and neither you 


nor your sister need expect a share of my for- 
tune.” 

Alone and free, Fabrice would certainly have 
disregarded his uncle’s threat, and pursued his 
own course in life; but the young student’s first 
thoughts were for the welfare of his sister, Mary, 
and the happiness of his cousin, Marguerite. 

Having now fairly introduced Fabrice and his 
circumstances to the reader, we will leave our 
characters to tell their own story. 

Marguerite and Marie are alone in the scene, 
as they say at theatres. Marie is busy at her 
embroidery frame, near the window. Margue- 
rite’s dimpled fingers idly turn the leaves of a 
new book. 

‘¢ Well,” said Mary, raising her head, ‘‘my 
brother has left the field free for you, why do 
you not continue playing? Hold! that reminds 
me that I have a scolding for you.” 

‘That is right! I will listen. Tell me all 
my faults, without reservation; yes, I know 
that I am foolish, extravagant; I love music far 
better than any thing else in the world. But, 
what would you have me do?” 
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‘¢Ht is not for loving music so much, but for 
loving my poor brother so little, that I blame 
you.” 

‘«‘T appreciate Fabrice’s good qualities,” said 
Marguerite, rising from her seat, and standing 
before Marie; ‘‘I have never known a more 
noble nature; but, as I have already told you, 
I can never be his wife.” 

‘‘No! And, why not?” 

‘¢You will think my answer absurd. All that 
I blame your brother for is, that he should con- 
sent to give up the brilliant career which his 
talent opens before him in music, to become— 
what, a mere farmer ?”’ 

«¢ And a farmer who understands his business 
so well, that the lands double their value in his 
hands. Youareright; itisa great misfortune.” 

‘¢The reproach is natural, especially for you, 
who have never had a knowledge of any life be- 
yond the boundaries of this farm. As for me, a 
foreigner, educated in a distant country, deprived 
of a mother’s care at my birth, I cannot see the 
world from the same point with you. My life 
has ever been two-fold; one, a mere shell, is the 
every day realities; the other, far larger, more 
complete, is given to art.” 

‘‘Then, keep the grand part of your being to 
yourself, and give the more insignificant to Fa- 
brice.”’ 

‘*No, I could not be content with a quiet sort 
of happiness. I ask of him far more, the imper- 
sonation of an ideal which he can, if only he will, 





recovered my senses, I found myself in a rude 
hut, alone with a kindly-faced old woman, who 
lavished on me a multitude of attentions.” 

‘¢ And the singer ?” 

‘¢ After assuring himself of my safety, he had 
disappeared.” 

‘‘ And have you not seen him since then ?” 

‘*Never. I remember, distinctly the air he 
sung, and I look for some happy chance to make 
me acquainted with my deliverer.” 

‘Silence! here comes my uncle and my bro- 
ther,” said Marie, placing a finger on her lips. 

Uncle Muller kissed the two girls, placed his 
gun in the corner, and dropped heavily into a 
chair. 

‘“T am dying of thirst! Quick! my dear 
Marie, a pot of beer and two glasses. Fabrice 
needs refreshments, too.” 

‘¢ Thank you, uncle,” the young man answered, 
as he entered the room, placing a roll of paper 
on the table. 

‘Oh! it is music!” exclaimed Marguerite, 
running to his side. 

‘¢ Yes, dear cousin, it is a treat for you. You 
will find here the last compositions of poor Wol- 
fram.” 

‘*Ah!” said Marguerite, blushing with de- 
light, “‘you know he is my favorite author. 
Tell me, Fabrice, did you know this Wolfram at 
the University ?” 

‘¢We were intimate friends.” 

‘What has become of him ?” 





realize.” 
‘¢ Listen Marguerite! No one is within hear- 
ing, and I swear the most reliable secresy; we 
will drop this subject of marriage, but confide to 
me the truth; do you love somebody else ?” 
‘Well, what if it were true?” 
‘*Ah! entire confidence—his name?” 
‘*T do not know it.” 
‘¢ But, at least, he is of good family?” 
‘‘7 know nothing about it.” 
‘‘Young, handsome, rich ?” 
‘*] have never seen him.” 
‘¢ What a fool you are!” 
‘‘Listen, now, and judge me afterward. 
About two years ago—” 
‘‘Capital! that begins in true novel style.” 
‘*T was walking alone, upon the sea-shore, at 
the very edge of the water, when suddenly a large 
waive broke at my feet. I tried to escape, but 
the billows gained upon me. I crouched be- 
neath a rock, and closed my eyes, that I might 
not see my danger. The moment I had recon- 
ciled myself to the death which awaited me, I 
felt myself seized by a strong arm, and borne 
from the ground, and I heard a voice singing a 
strange, wild melody. I tried to speak, but my 
voice, choked with terror, died on my lips, and, 


‘‘He is now a sea-captain.” 

‘‘What sort of person is he?” 

‘‘T can tell you all about him,” answered 
Mary, laughing, ‘for he passed a vacation, once, 
with brother. Heisatall, meagre fellow, pale as 
a moonbeam, talking little and eating much, and 
smokes a fantastic pipe, higher than my head. 

‘‘That is true,” said Fabrice, ‘‘ but it is im- 
possible to foresee what he may become some 
day. Dreamer as he is, Wolfram is a man of 
genius; while others, after a few months, shaking 
off the Uuniversity powder, the false glory which 
often brings nothing but misery, have, like me, 
contented themselves with a farmer’s life, and 
decided that the truest happiness consisted in 














overcome by the last effort, I fainted. When I 


being useful to the world, he has pursued his as 
yet unrealized dreams.” 
«« Bravo, Fabrice!” shouted_uncle Muller, radi- 
ant with satisfaction. ; 
Marguerite and Marie exchanged signs of 1n- 
telligence. 
‘‘ And for him, cousin,” said Marguerite, rais- 
ing her eyes to Fabrice, ‘‘ for him, who forgot & 
noble ambition in groveling toil with hands, not 
brains, does there linger no regret for past 0P- 
portunities ?” Bit 
Fabrice returned the young girl’s questioning 
glance with a look of mournful resignation. 
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«For him, cousin,” he replied, with emotion, 
‘there remains a consciousness of having obeyed 
a necessity, and of fulfilling a duty.” 

«You see now, you understand, Fabrice?” 
whispered Mary, softly, bending close to Mar- 
guerite’s ear. 

‘In truth, I understand nothing about it,” 
said the willful girl. 

«The character of Wolfram explains itself, 
does it not? in the fact that the change to the 
profession of sea-captain killed him.” 

“Poor young man!” sighed Marguerite, ‘‘his 
mind wore out his body.” 

“Not exactly, my dear Marguerite,” said 
uncle Muller, laying down his pipe, Captain Wol- 
fram was only drowned.” 

‘‘ Alas, yes,” said Fabrice, ‘‘in the harbor of 
Trieste.” 


“Captain Wolfram,” announced the servant, | 
The two girls uttered a 


opening the door. 
scream of terror, while uncle Muller and Fabrice 
hastened to the hall. 

A tall, merry-faced personage, in oil-skin cap, 
blue cloth jacket, threw himself in Fabrice’s 
arms. 

‘*Wolfram!” shouted Fabrice, hugging his 
friend with frantic joy. 

“It is himself! it is himself!” repeated uncle 
Muller, grasping the sailor’s hand, and wringing 
it fiercely, in expression of his welcome. 

‘Ladies, your pardon,” said Wolfram, taking 
off his cap, ‘‘I see, by your astonishment, that 
news of my resurrection had not reached you. 
A word will explain my escape. As I was in the 
act of drowning, an Egyptian ship passed by, at 
a distance of fifty yards from me. I have, for- 
tunately, strong arms and long breath; in half 
an hour I lay exhausted on the vessel’s deck.” 

‘Where did you come from?” asked uncle 
Muller, with ready curiosity. 

‘*From the mother country of the ibis and cro- 
codile.”’ 

“Come, Marguerite,” whispered Marie, pass- 
ing her arm through her cousin’s; ‘‘ the captain 
will like to have some conversation alone with 
Fabrice.” 

‘You will not object to breakfasting, perhaps,” 
uncle Muller suggested. ‘I will give orders to 
have a meal prepared. And now, my dear sir, 
I want your promise for a six months’ visit.” 

‘“‘Impossible, dear Mr. Muller; my ship is 
waiting for me at Amsterdam, I must be on 
board in a week, at furthest.” 

‘‘Now that we are alone, Fabrice, one more 
embrace—and then explain to me quickly the 
fact, that in the conversation between the young 
ladies, which I was not supposed to hear, I 
caught the words ‘musician and musical com- 
poser,’ coupled with my name.” 

“Alas! how unfortunate.” 





‘‘ How is this? I have crossed the waters of 
the Adriatic, I have traveled eight hundred 
miles, only to press your hand once more, my 
best of friends, and you have an expression of 
sorrowful surprise, at seeing me in this world— 
and only say, ‘alas! how unfortunate.’ ” 

“Pardon me, dear Wolfram, but the amaze- 
ment, the delight of beholding your face again.” 

‘*Good Fabrice, I understand you. Ah! do 
_you remember whet a brave pair of friends we 
| were at the University? What a happy time to 
look back upon; and the music? What has be- 
come of the music, my dear fellow ?” 

*‘T have renounced all my hopes in that di- 
rection, and become a hard working farmer,” 
said Fabrice, sorrowfully. 

‘*Bah! But, on the whole, you have chosen 
wisely, for between ourselves, you see, music.” 

‘“‘Chut! In heaven’s name, Wolfram, never 
repeat what you have just said.” 

**Why not?” 

‘* You forget that they take you for one of the 
greatest composers in Germany ! 

‘*Take me fora composer! And do you sup- 
pose that I will still allow this abominable 
calumny ?” 

‘* Be quiet,” said Fabrice, pointing to half a 
dozen pieces of music, scattered over the piano. 

‘‘Whatis this? Musical Reveries, by Captain 
Wolfram, Songs of Evening, a melody for four 
hands, by Captain Wolfram, Waves of the Sea, 
Star of the Deep, etc., etc. Hold! there are 
laws in the land, by which I can compel the wag 
who has permitted this wicked pleasantry to ac- 
knowledge his impertinent family of crotchets 
and quavers.” 

‘“‘T entreat you, do not!” said the young 
farmer, with a look of entreaty. ‘‘ Wolfram, if 
I tell you that my happiness, my peace in life 
depends upon your accepting the musical repu- 
tation I have earned for you, what will you say ?” 

‘‘That of my part is an easy one to perform. 
But what good can this deception do you? 

‘‘Do not ask that, good Wolfram.” 

«¢ And you say that my acceptance of your just 
fame will be a service to you?” 

‘¢A service which I shall not forget while I 
live.” 

‘¢As to the difficulty of my carrying out the 
character,” the captain murmured, after reflect- 
ing a moment, I shall, in a few days, be far from 
here, and—well, it is settled. I will let the de- 
ception continue, since it seems to be a matter 
of such concern to you.” 

«You are the best fellow in creation!” 

‘¢Four hands, and in the key of G,” said his 
companion, laughing. 

‘Now, I am going to wait upon you.” 

‘¢Hark amoment! Your uncle had a cask of 











fine Rhenish wine. Is there any left?” 
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‘‘ Traveling has not altered your taste. A lit- 
tle patience! I will be with you in ten minutes.” 

‘Go; meanwhile, I will glance over my last 
productions.” Mercy! what could have put 
such an idea in the boy’s head? On the whole, 
it was not a bad speculation. I have no objec- 
tion to gaining notoriety with so small trouble. 
Poor Fabrice! he was always beset with this 
mania for composing. 

The captain seated himself at the piano, and 
with his right hand struck afewchords. He had 
one favorite song, which he sung admirably, and 
striking an easy accompaniment, he made the 
walls echo with his rich, deep voice. He had 
hardly finished the first couplet, when an excla- 
mation of surprise stopped him. 

Marguerite, her face radiant with joy, stood 
motionless, a few steps from the door. 

‘‘Where did you learn the air you have just 
sung ?’’ she asked, with hesitation. ‘' You com- 
posed it, did you not?” 

‘‘T, mademoiselle? Why, did you recognize 
it ?” 

‘¢Oh! if—” said Marguerite, drawing a suc- 
cession of quick breaths—‘‘if I had but known 
it was you—”’ 

‘«This is decidedly a funny situation to bein,” 
said Wolfram to himself. ‘‘ How, mademoiselle! 
have you heard it attributed to some one else?” 

‘Tell me, sir, have you ever taught this song 
to any one?” 

‘‘Indeed, young lady, I may truly say I have 
not.” 

‘¢Then, sir, it was you who saved my life! 

Capt. Wolfram’s face now took an expression 
of indescribable astonishment. 

‘«Saved your life?” 

‘‘ Yes, two years ago!” 

Well done! thought the captain, as he bit his 
lips to conceal his laughter. Is it also a part of 
my programme, to take the credit of being the 
preserver of pretty women? Ah! it will not do 
another time to let a friend take my name for 
his own use. But what a romance it is! 

‘¢You do not answer, sir, if it is, indeed, to 
you that I owe my life; do not longer refuse to 
accept the expression of my gratitude.” 

‘‘ Well,” said the captain, with a feint of mod- 
esty, ‘‘it appears to have been me.” 

‘*You left me in a fisherman’s hut.” 

“‘In care of the old man. What then?” 

‘*No, it was with an old woman named Made- 
line.” 

‘‘Ah? yes, so it was. Madeline, though is 
aged, is still in good health.” 

*‘ Alas! she is dead.” 

‘‘Indeed! so much the better, that is to say, 
no, so much the worse—a mere slip of the 
tongue.” 

‘Now, sir, that you are here, I hope you will 





return to me what I then lost, and I presume 
you have in your possession.” 

‘‘What I have in my possession ? 

‘What you took from me.” 

‘*T took from you.” 

‘*The bracelet of my hair.” 

‘Of your hair, mademoiselle! No human 
power shall ever take itfrom me. Do not expect 
it, mademoiselle, I can never return it to you.” 

‘Well, keep it, then, captain,” said Margue- 
rite, casting her eyes to the ground, “as a token 
of my gratitude for the service you have ren- 
dered me.” 

‘‘ Mademoiselle,” exclaimed Wolfram, with 
fervor, ‘‘ I, unfortunately, have not time to go to 
work in the usual way, and turn the customary 
lover-like phrases ; I speak bluntly, in true sailor 
style. Iam twenty-eight years of age, have an 
iron constitution, three thousand florins in the 
bank, and a commandership which will bring me 
as much more. I am at seaa year at a time, 
two months on land. Will you be my wife?” 

‘“‘Your wife?” repeated Marguerite, over- 
whelmed by the singularity of the request. 

‘¢Yes—do not hesitate, answer frankly—if it 
be yes, I will come back in a month—and if it 
be no, I start immediately for New Zealand, 
and you will never hear of me again.” 

‘¢ Will you renounce forever glory and music?” 

‘* Readily.” 

‘¢ But—but, captain, a union contracted with 
such precipitation would be without precedent 
in the world.” 

‘¢T shall have the merit of invention then.” 

‘¢ Well, captain,”’ said Marguerite, turning to- 
ward the door, ‘‘ my cousin Fabrice will be here 
presently; ask him. If he consent, I promise 
to obey him.” 

‘‘You are adorable!” exclaimed Wolfram, as 
he pressed the little hand held out to meet his. 

An hour later, the distinguished musician, 
Wolfram, took his friend Fabrice, and uncle 
Muller aside, and formally requested Margue- 
rite’s hand. The six thousand florins revenue 
produced a magical effect upon the old farmer, 
who insisted that the wedding-day should be 
fixed without delay. 

As to Fabrice, he could not control his ill- 
humor, and after seeking to dissuade Wolfram 
from his resolution, he firmly refused to give 
his consent. 

‘Ah! does it come to this?’ said the cap- 
tain, drawing his old friend and companion to 4 
cviet corner. ‘*You refuse to admit me into 
your family. Well! we shall see! 1 will this 
moment declare in a loud voice that I am not 
the author of all these melodies for four hands. 
I will repeatedly deny the ‘Waves of the Sea,’ 
‘Songs of Evening,’ and ‘ Star of the Deep.’” 

‘Wolfram, you shall not,” pleaded Fabrice. 
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‘¢ You will see!” 

«But this union is impossible; my cousin 
does not love you, she cannot love you.” 

‘Very well! be impertinent if you please— 
but ask her consent before you make that state- 
ment.” 

‘Be it so!” said the young man, pale with 
sorrow and anger. ‘* But you will be silent?” 

‘* Mute as a fish.” 

‘* Well, to-morrow I will give my answer.” 

‘¢Her answer you mean ?”’ 

‘‘Wolfram was right in using the latter pro- 
noun, for Fabrice had too much honor to play 
the part of a stern guardian, and the decision 
of his cousin would be sacred to him. 

With our knowledge of Marguerite’s charac- 
ter, we may be certain the captain’s proposal 
could not fail to be well received. By one act 
she could prove her gratitude toward her de- 
liverer, and unite her destiny with that of an 
illustrious man. The answer which Fabrice 
obtained was favorable to his friend. 

One person only at the farm had discovered 
Fabrice’s secret; this was Mary, and, despite 
her brother’s command, she resolved to prevent 
a marriage which would bring unhappiness to 
all parties. To speak to Marguerite was to 
waste words; for the observations Fabrice had 
considered it his duty to make to her, concern- 
ing his friend, had only strengthened her reso- 
lution. Her only course, then, was to appeal 
to Wolfram. Accordingly she asked an inter- 
view. 

‘* What is this? Do they take me, then, for a 
heathen, a pariah?” he asked angrily. 

‘‘No, captain,”’ said the pretty little Mary, 
‘but for an abused, ill-treated man: that is my 
opinion, and one who, by persisting in an un- 
fortunate resolution, will cause the misery of 
his best friend.” 

‘* He loves your cousin, then?” 

‘** Alas yes! captain.” 

“That does little good if she does not love 
him.” 

‘She would love him, did she but know how 
much he has done to render himself worthy of 
her love.’ 

‘In short, what do you wish me to do, made- 
moiselle.”’ 

‘‘T wish you to give happiness, or at least 
calm and quiet, to my brother.” 

‘* What if Mademoiselle Marguerite persist in 
marrying me?” 

‘‘Marguerite is a foolish enthusiast, who 
loves you only because she thinks you the author 
of all the music she sees signed with your name.” 

‘* Well, what shall I do ?” 

‘Become prosaic, ridiculous even, and her 
love for you will disappear like ice before the 
sun.” 
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‘*A pretty offer you make me!” 

‘¢ Dear Captain Wolfram, I entreat you!” said 
Marie, coaxingly. 

‘*T will do my best,” the captain promised, 
laughing. 

‘¢ Thank you, sir! I knew you were an honest 
man,” said Marie, pressing the captain’s huge, 
rough hand in her little palms. 

‘‘Do not thank me until I have succeeded in 
undeceiving your cousin.” 

‘‘Hasten! There she is, crossing the garden 
in this direction.” 

‘‘Hurrah! my boys! as the English say,” 
Wolfram exclaimed, placing a bottle, a glass and 
pipe on the table. ‘*To the ship, boys! Clear 
the decks!” 

Margaret entered as Wolfram was in the 
midst of his shouting. 

‘*Upon my word,” said he, ** Mr. Muller has 
some excellent Johannisberg. I must ask Fa- 
brice where I can find some of the same sort. 
Ah! pardon, Mademoiselle Marguerite,” stam- 
mered he, pretending surprise, ‘‘I did not see 
you.” 

‘*T believe you, sir; you were absorbed, no 
doubt, by poetic preoccupation.” 

‘‘ Yes,” said Wolfram, with a desperate effort, 
‘IT thought I had just breakfasted. I hope 
smoke does not trouble you?” 

‘‘No,” said Marguerite, dryly. 

‘¢Am I doing well?” said Wolfram, in a low 
voice, pulling Marie’s dress. 

‘*Very well! Go on!” Then aloud, ‘“* How 
is it that you, a man of genius, can pay heed to 
amusements like these ?” 

‘*[T see that you share the common error of 
romantic young girls, who seriously believe that 
poets live on air and rose-leaves. In a certain 
point of view that may be substantial nourish- 
ment, but generally we prefer good beef-steaks, 
washed down with good old wine, and that is no 
hindrance in composing such pieces as ‘Chant 
du Soir,’ on the contrary, it is quite inspiring.” 

‘‘Do I hearright? Can it be possible?” said 
Marguerite, turning to Marf®. “Oh, what an 
awakening!” the poor girl sobbed, hiding her 
face in her hands. 

‘Rather, dear Marguerite, what a lesson!” 
said Mary, kissing her. 

‘«I wonder why old Muller does not come! he 
promised to show me his property,” continued 
the captain, rising. ‘*His property! What a 
pleasant sound the word has; he wears three 
gold chains, a watch, and gold spectacles. 

Faith, it will please me well, to have money 
enough that I may eat, drink and sleep without 
any necessity for composing Nocturnes in F. 
minor. Come, my future cousin, give me your 
arm, and serve me as a guide. My charming 
bride elect, will not be jealous. When uncle 
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Muller has shown us his chickens, his turkeys, 
cows, and asparagus beds, we will ask him to let 
us take a look through the key-hole at the color 
of the old bags he will one day give his niece.” 

‘Oh! this is too much,” cried Marguerite, in 
a voice choked with shame and mortification. 

«¢ Will you come with us?” said Mary, passing 
her arm through that of the captain. 

‘*No,” said Marguerite, sinking upon a sofa, 
and turning her face to the wall that she might 
indulge her fit of crying to the utmost. 

‘Ah! this is outrageous! it is frightful!” 
murmured the poor girl, between the sobs; 
‘this man has no heart. No, never will I dare 
tell Fabrice what has passed; and yet he must 
know it, for the marriage is impossible.” 

This moment Marguerite turned her head and 
caught the reflextion of her cousin’s figure in 
the opposite mirror. Fabrice was pale as death, 
and on his features, usually so calm, were evi- 
dent tokens of anxiety and grief. 

The young farmer placed his pistol on the 
table, with a smile so sad it touched Margue- 
rite’s heart, then took a seat before the piano. 
The young girl remained motionless and unob- 
served in her place, not losing sight of a move- 


ment. 
Fabrice placed his hands on the keys, his lips 


seized with a nervous trembling opened slowly, 
and he sang in a low, sweet voice the first cou- 
plet of the song Wolfram had sung before him. 

Marguerite pressed her handkerchief to her 
lips, to stifle the sob which rose from her heart. 
That voice, she recognized it at once, was the 
same she had heard on the shore the day of her 
rescue from great peril. Soon the song became 
so faint, that it reached Marguerite’s ear only 
as a distant echo. When Fabrice had finished 
the last line, he rose, approached the table, but, 
between the pistol and the young man’s heart, 





came Marguerite—Marguerite with her hands 
outstretched, her face beaming with heavenly joy. 

‘‘No, Fabrice,” she said, ‘‘no, you shall not 
die, for I love you. No, you shall not die. | 
have learned the secret. It is you who saved my 
life; you alone are the author of the music.” 

“‘Oh, be silent, Marguerite,” said Fabrice, in 
a tone of supplication. ‘If my uncle should 
hear you, it would bring ruin on you, my sister, 
and myself.” 

‘‘Ah! ah!” exclaimed Wolfram, suddenly ap- 
pearing at the door, ‘‘ are these the words fit for 
a youth of twenty, with such a genius as yours? 
You have used my name long enough—I now sub- 
stitute your own. J wish, too, to take your 
place here for awhile.” 

‘‘ How—where ?” 

‘‘T am tired of the sea—I wish to become a 
farmer. I want to place my money in solid 
earth, and, since I am richer than you, stronger 
than you, a better drinker, and a better hunter 
than you, your excellent uncle has accepted me 
in your place, and gladly, too.” 

‘¢ But my sister, my cousin ?” 

‘‘Be at rest; I have arranged it all. Miss 
Mary and Mrs. Fabrice Eisbach will be your 
uncle’s only heirs.” 

‘¢Then, Fabrice is at liberty to take his own 
name,’ said Marguerite, joyfully. 

‘* Aye! and his compositions, too.” 

‘¢ But, what can I do for you, in return for 
this great sacrifice for my happiness ?” 

‘¢],” said Wolfram, grasping the hand of Mar- 
guerite, and that of Fabrice, ‘‘I only ask that I 
may be the godfather of your first child, as I 
have been the parent of your first works, and 
when my god-daughter shall be wakeful at night, 
I will rock her cradle, soothing her to sleep with 
the melodies of Captain Wolfram.” 
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THE CHAIN. 


FROM THE HUNGARIAN OF PETG@FI, BY M. HEILPRIN. 


He fought for liberty— 

In jail he must remain ; 
Here furious he clanks 

And curses, too, his chain. 
The chain thus speaks to him: 
Clank, but don’t curse in vain! 
My clanks are curses all— 
Clank ! on the king they’ll fall. 


Thou know’st me not! I was 
A sword in freedom’s fight; 

Methinks, in thine own hand, 
I fought for human right. 


Poor youth! where dost thou find 
Thy sword so free and bright ? 
My clanks are curses all— 
Clank! on the king they'll fall. 


Of me, the battling sword, 
They cast a chain for thee ; 

And now I must—oh, shame! 
My hero’s fetter be! 

The blush of shame and rage 

Is this wild rust on me. 

My clanks are curses all— 





Clank! on the king they’ll fall! 
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THE PRINCESS ROYAL AND THE ROYAL MARRIAGE. 


Ir we are to judge from the papers—to say | Marlborough and Wellington presented, yearly, 


nothing of the conversation of those whom we 
meet, we should say that no event of the last 
ten years has so convulsed lady-dom as the mar- 
riage of the Princess Royal of England. And 
why should it not? Does she not stand before 
the world as the incarnation in state, dignity, 
and fashion, of what is, or ought to be, the most 
interesting, dignified and fashion-tinted event of 
every lady-life? We have no patience with 
men’s running into ecstasies of flunkeydom and 
toryism over the event, for it is simply none of 
their business—being, in fact, an affair which 
can have no charms for any human male being 
who does not observe with heart-felt delight 
the possession of real Valenciennes, or other 
pleasing property, by his wife, and who does 
not mention with pride the fact of that piece of 
‘veal altar lace’? which he bought for her at 
such a bargain, at that old curiosity shop in the 
Hague. However, we, having resolved to de- 
vote a good slice of this number of Graham to 
the great marriage, begin with an interesting 
article from the Englishwoman’s Magazine, on 
the previous Princesses Royal of England—fol- 
lowing it up with an account of the recent 
nuptials. 


MARRIAGE OF THE PRINCESS ROYAL OF ENGLAND. 


‘Royal Windsor has added yet another leaf 
to the already flourishing chaplet of interesting 
associations of which it can boast. The short 
honeymoon of the Princess Royal, the first-born 
of Victoria, the best-loved sovereign whom these 
Isles have ever seen, was spent in the grand old 
castle, and no more fitting edifice could be found 
for the brief but happy (oh, how happy, we 
hope!) sojourn of England’s eldest daughter 
and her devoted husband, himself heir to the 
throne of one of the four great powers of the 
Continent. 

In the round tower of Windsor Castle James 
the Fourth of Scotland was confined for eighteen 
years, and from the window of his prison-room 
he gazed on his future wife, the beautiful Jane 
Beaufort, as she walked in the palace-garden. 
Here the royal poet wrote the famous amatory 
epistle known as the ‘ King’s Quair.’ 

At Windsor is the room wherein King Richard 
of the Lion-Heart feasted before he went to war 
against the Saracens. Here, also, King John, 
the weak tyrant, kept his Christmas. Windsor 
was the prison of the chivalrous Earl of Surrey, 
whose love for the Lady Geraldine is immortal- 
ized in verse. Here hang the banners which 
22 





on the anniversaries of Blenheim and Waterloo. 
You see, also, the Waterloo chamber, with its 
portraits of kings, statesmen, and warriors; the 
guard-room, with the bust of glorious Nelson, 
on its pedestal, which is a piece of the old Vic- 
tory’s mainmast. 

Well, let us all fervently trust that the mar- 
ried life of Victoria Adelaide Maria Louisa, 
Princess Royal of England, and Prince Frede- 
rick William of Prussia, may be long and happy. 
The youthful pair have seen a great deal more 
of each other than princes and princesses in 
olden times were accustomed to, and, doubtless, 
a closer attachment has resulted. 

The same blood flows in the veins of Prince 
Frederick and his future wife. He is a lineal 
descendant of that Princess Sophia whom her 
father, George the First of England, gave in 
marriage to Prince Frederick’s ancestor, the 
first Frederick William of Prussia. This was 
the first alliance between the royal families of 
England and Prussia, and, unfortunately, it was 
a bad precedent. 

Sophia, daughter of the Electress Sophia and 
George the First, was a good-natured, gentle, 
pretty girl, with fair brown hair and soft eyes. 
Her husband used to beat not only his wife and 
daughter, but every woman he could lay his 
crutch upon. Decency he outraged, in the pre- 
sence of his family, in a manner indescribable. 
They were systematically trained to disregard 
the proprieties of life, and obliged, from sheer 
dread of being murdered, to utter falsehoods 
twenty times in the course of the day. Once he 
very nearly killed both wife and daughter; of 
his son’s narrow escape out of his fatherly hands 
the story is well known. 

There was not a mode of ill-treatment, it is 
said, which this monster did “not try with his 
long-suffering wife. He had an immense hoard 
of money—over a hundred millions of dollars ; 
this he made Sophia keep, while absolutely de- 
priving her of the means of purchasing the ne- 
cessaries of life. She was actually obliged to 
beg for a trifle of money from her brother, 
George the Second, to buy linen. He gave her 
an allowance of 800/. a-year, with which she 
clothed herself and her daughter. Her descend- 
ant’s wife is more munificently provided for by 
the people of England. 

Poor Sophia—who had not nerve to resent her 
husband’s barbarities as they ought to have 
been resented—used to say, in her sarcastic old 
age, that the only kind speech Frederick ever 
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uttered to her was—‘‘ Sophia, get up and see 
me die!” She admitted that, supple as she 
had grown to his behests, she never obeyed any 
of his commands with more alacrity than this. 
She was happier, of course, when the monster 
had gone to his rest. She lived to be, at seventy, 
a much-honored dowager, the mother of the 
great Frederick, and, albeit somewhat tainted 
by the corrupt atmosphere in which she had 
spent her best days, a very respectable old lady. 
The next Anglo-Prussian marriage that was 
proposed was between Frederick of Prussia, 
son of this Sophia, and his cousin Amelia, 
daughter of George the Second. This was a 
favorite scheme with George and the English 
court generally. It seems it fell through in con- 
sequence of intrigues among the Prussian cour- 
tiers. Frederick was not particularly disposed 
to marry the Princess Amelia, of whose charac- 
ter he had heard singular stories; he and the 
courtiers persuaded Frederick William that the 


proposed marriage was designed by the English | 


court in order to reduce Prussia to a state of de- 
pendence on England. On this conviction Fred- 
erick William acted with his usual impetuosity ; 
he broke off the matrimonial negotiation, and 
insisted on fighting a duel with the King of 
England. 

The eldest daughter of George the Second, 
Anne, though a tolerably good-looking girl, ac- 
tually reached the mature age of twenty-four 
without an offer. 
London once had an idea of marrying her to 
Louis the Fifteenth of France; and it seems 
that jovial monarch was not averse to the pro- 
ject. But it fell through from religious difficul- 
ties—the French insisting on Anne becoming a 
Catholic, and Anne declaring that she would die 
in the true and Protestant religion. When 
Anne was twenty-four, she began to regard mar- 
riage as a thing not to be left undone, resolved 
to marry, and chose the Prince of Orange, who 
was handy. She told her father, George the 
Second. 


The King observed that he was the ugliest 
man in Holland, and deformed in some important 
particulars. 

‘sWere he a Dutch daboon,” said the resolute 
princess, ‘‘ I would marry him.” 

‘‘Nay, then,” replied her father, ‘have your 
way; you will have baboon enough, I promise 
you!” 

The Prince of Orange was a man of the world; 
when the House of Commons settled 80,0001. 
upon the princess as her dowry, and gave her 
an annuity of 5,000. besides, he pocketed the 
slights of the royal family, and got married like 
aman. That night, according to courtly usage, 
the king and queen and the courtiers were ad- 


The French ambassador to | 





mitted into the chamber of the wedded couple, 
to see them in bed. It was after supper; most 
of the visitors had wined; and in that coarse 
age one is not surprised to hear that the remarks 
of the visitors, as they defiled past the couch of 
the happy couple, were not of the most delicate 
character. The poor bride and bridegroom sat 
up in bed, in gorgeous night-dresses, cevered 
with lace and silver; but the poor bridegroom 
was so misshapen that his mother-in-law, the 
queen, declared that when she looked at him 
from behind, he seemed to have no head, and 
when she looked at him in front she could not, 
for the life of her, tell where his legs were. 

Mary, another sister, married a man who, if 
not physically, was morally deformed. This 
was the Prince of Hesse, who lived by hiring 
out his soldiers for pay. She was obliged by the 
dreadful brutalities of her husband to leave him 
and seek a refuge in England. 

Another sister—the only one of the remaining 
sisters who married—made what was considered 
a good match, by marrying the King of Den- 
mark. This was Louisa, the flower of the family 
—a woman possessed not only of virtues, but of 
remarkable abilities. She, too, was _ basely 
treated by her husband, and openly humiliated 
by a wretched woman who shared his affection. 
Even when acruel disease attacked her, there 
was no respite for the suffering wife ; and per- 
haps the surgeon who killed her at twenty-seven, 
in an attempt to perform a severe operation, 
rendered her a service. 

Those of George the Third’s daughters who 
married were more fortunate than their aunts. 
The last of them only died a few months ago. 
She had fallen in love in early youth, and re- 
fused several eligible matches, to preserve her 
heart for the man of her choice. He did not 
gratify her wishes till she was forty years of 
age. Itis pleasant to know that her constancy 
was rewarded by a long and happy life. 

There was, however, another Prussian mar- 
riage in the reign of George the Third. His 
reprobate son, the Duke of York, married a 
Prussian princess, and squared the outstanding 
account between the two nations by maltreating 
his wife shamefully. She was a very good wo- 
man, and bore all—even the public display of 
her husband’s infidelty—without murmuring, 
for many years. When she could bear it no 
longer, she obtained a judgment of separation, 
and lived a quiet, useful life, on very scanty 
means, during the remainder of her days. 


The sad story of the Princess Charlotte, the 
only legitimate child of George the Fourth, is 
yet fresh in most memories. It was remarked, 


as a strange circumstance, that.she was ‘deadly 
pale,’ and seemingly uneasy, at the ceremony 
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which united her in marriage to Prince Leo- 
pold (the present King of the Belgians,) a very 
fine young man, and, under the circumstances, 
with her clear prospect of the British throne, an 
admirable match. But those who wondered 
forgot that one of the conditions of the marriage 
was that Charlotte was never, under any cir- 
cumstances, to receive her own mother in her 
drawing-room! This cruel clause was due to the 
bitter hostility of her father to her mother; and 
Charlotte, believing the latter to be innocent, 
and loving her dearly, had reluctantly made the 
concession which she had been told the interests 
of the state required. It was, however, a sacri- 
fice which was never consummated. Before the 
struggle came Charlotte was in her grave. 

So the examples the Princess Victoria Adel- 
aide Maria Louisa has before her in her family 
can hardly be considered as encouraging. Most 
of the English princesses of the House of Hano- 
ver who have married abroad have lived to 
regret it. 

Still, times are changed, and undoubtedly 
improved. Kings in our day are a monstrous 
improvement on the kings of the eighteenth 
century. We have seen one king—Louis Phil- 
lippe—who was a model of the social virtues ; 
and assuredly England contains no better woman 
than the queen. They say the King of Prussia 
loves champagne; they say, also, that Queen 
Isabella of Spain leads a pretty fast life; and 
these things may be so. But it is quite certain 
that Europe has ceased to witness, and would 
not tolerate, such enormities as marked the 
career of Frederick William of Prussia, Cathe- 
rine of Russia, George the Fourth of England, 
Louis the Fifteenth of France, and Charles the 
Fourth of Spain. Such brazen-faced profligacy 
as theirs has gone out of fashion. If our modern 
kings do wrong, they do like other people, and 
pull their mantle over their faces when sinning. 

There is, therefore, no reason why history 
should cast a shadow over the union of our fair 
princess, and no ground for apprehension of the 
future to mix with the sincerity with which all 
wish her well.” 


Tue royal English marriage is no longer a 
matter of yesterday, but there are still numbers 
of our readers who have not yet seen a de- 
tailed account, and to whom its possession may 
be curious as matter of future reference. The 
following account is very carefully selected from 
all the best and most elaborate which have been 
published. 


THE OUT-DOOR SCENES ON THE WEDDING MORNING. 
‘The nuptials of the Princess Royal of Eng- 


land and Prince Frederick William of Prussia, ; 








were solemnized this day, Jan. 26th, at the 
Chapel Royal, St. James’s, with all the pre- 
scribed form and ceremony. 

An immense multitude was assembled in the 
upper portion of St. James’s Park to view the 
procession from Buckingham Palace to St. 
James’s. Owing to the somewhat limited dis- 
tance between the two palaces—not a quarter 
of a mile—considerable latitude was allowed 
the public, and platforms and stages, some of a 
rude and apparently rather unsafe character, 
were erected on both sides of the centre Mall, 
along which the procession proceeded, and were 
occupied at an early period. Before 10 o’clock 
every point that could command the least view 
of the cortege was densely crowded. 

The club-houses and other establishments in 
St. James street, Pall-mall, and the approaches 
to St. James’s Palace, were decorated with flags 
and appropriate devices in honor of the interest- 
ing occasion. There was a similar display in 
Piccadilly and the principal thoroughfare sin 
the West End. 

At 10 o’clock the doors of the Palace and 
Chapel Royal were thrown open for the distin- 
guished persons who had the privilege of entrée, 
and a long line of carriages, filled with ladies in 
elegant bridal array, kept arriving at the princi- 
pal entrances. 

The weather, although intensely cold, was 
most auspicious for the occasion, a bright sun 
adding greatly to the gaiety of the scene. 

About 12 o’clock the bridal procession left 
Buckingham Palace. It consisted of a long line 
of the queen’s carriages, the servants being in 
their state liveries, accompanied by squadrons of 
the Life Guards. The acclamations of the peo- 
ple, as the royal cortege proceeded slowly up 
the Mall, was loud and deafening, so much so 
as to be heard throughout the whole neighbor- 
hood of St. James’, as far as Piccadilly and 
Hyde Park Corner. Indeed, a more loyal and 
enthusiastic demonstration possibly could not be 
conceived. 

In accordance with the Lord Chamberlain’s 
regulations, the doors of the Palace and Chapel 
Royal were closed at half-past 11, by which time 
the suite of rooms in the Palace and the Colon- 
nade in the Color-yard, through which the pro- 
cession from the Throne Room was to pass, was 
filled with company. Most of the cabinet and 
foreign ministers, attired in their state costume, 
had by this period arrived in the chapel. 

Toward 12 o’clock the scene in the Mall be- 
tween the palaces was most exciting. There 
was a constant departure of royal carriages 
conveying her majesty’s household, and others 
who were to take part in the ceremony. The 
line was flanked by the Life Guards, the Grena- 
dier Guards, with the band, being drawn out in 
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the court-yard of Buckingham Palace, as a 
guard of honor. Amongst the earliest of the 
royal family who passed, were the Duchess of 
Kent, the Duke and Duchess of Cambridge, and 
Princess Mary, with an escort. 


THE SCENE IN THE CHAPEL ROYAL. 


Before two o’clock every spot in the palace 
open to guests was occupied, ladies predominat- 
ing, and most of them wearing white bonnets. 
The crush of crinoline among them was immense. 
There was a busy hum of subdued laughter and 
conversation in the chapel royal, all of which 
was occupied except that reserved for the royal 
party. The peeresses, superbly dressed, occu- 
pied the front seats of the galleries. The first 
stir was created by the arrival of the Princess 
of Prussia, magnificently attired, her train 
borne by the young Countess Hacke. Prince 
Adalbert and Prince Frederick Charles, and a 
brilliant suite of Prussian officers attended her. 
The company all rose and bowed as she passed. 

Directly afterward a flourish of trumpets an- 
nounced the arrival of her majesty, and imme- 
diately entered the Princess Mary of Cambridge, 
her train borne by Lady Arabella Sackville 
West. Afterward followed successively the 
Duke of Cambridge, the Duchess of Cambridge, 
the Duchess of Kent, the Royal Princes, and 
others. When the queen arrived there were 
prolonged obeisances, though of course no ap- 
plause. She wore a superb crown, and curtsey- 
ing in answer to the homage offered her, she 
passed to her chair of state on the left of the 
altar. Lord Palmerston, with the sword of 
state, stood on her right, while the Duchess of 
Sutherland, Mistress of the Robes, stood in 
magnificent attire on her left. 

The procession of the bridegroom entered next. 
He wore a Prussian general’s uniform, with the 
insignia of the order of the Black Eagle, and 
his tall figure appeared to great advantage, as, 
attended by his father and brother, he walked 
slowly up the centre of the chapel. He bowed 
low to the queen and to his mother, and then 
knelt in prayer in the centre of the chapel for 
several minutes. He then rose and stood at the 
right hand of the altar, waiting for the bride. 


APPEARANCE OF THE BRIDE. 


There was a long pause and an impressive 
silence, which was at last broken by a flourish 
of trumpets. In a moment the great officers of 
state entered the chapel, but no one heeded them, 
for there was a peculiar movement without, and 
a soft rustling of silk was clearly audible. In 
another second the bride was at the door, and 
stood ‘Queen rose of the rosebud garden of 
girls,’ that bloomed in fair array behind her. 

The court list of the ceremonial told that the 








personage on whom her right hand rested was 
the Prince Consort, that on her left stood his 
majesty the King of the Belgians. Even these 
royal personages passed to the altar almost un- 
noticed, so deep was the interest excited by the 
appearance of the bride. The gorgeous veil she 
wore depending from her head-dress was thrown 
off, and, hanging in massive folds behind, left 
the expression of her face completely visible ag 
she walked slowly, her head slightly stooped, 
and her eyes cast down upon the ground. Thus 
all could see distinctly the mild, amiable expres- 
sion of her face, so replete with kindness and 
deep feeling, and that peculiarly touching aspect 
of sensitiveness, to attempt to portray which 
would ‘only prove how vainly words essay to 
fix the spark of beauty’s heavenly ray.’ Her 
bright bloom of color had completely deserted 
her; her cheeks seemed pale, and her whole ap- 
pearance denoted tremulousness and agitation. 
Her dress was composed of a rich robe of 
white moire antique, ornamented with three 
flounces honiton lace. The designs of the lace 
consisted of bouquets in open work of the rose, 
shamrock, and thistle, in three medallions. At 
the top of each flounce in front of the dress were 
wreaths of orange and myrtle blossoms—the lat- 
ter being the bridal flower of Germany—every 
wreath terminating with bouquets of flowers, 
and the length of each being so graduated as to 
give the appearance of a robe defined by flowers. 
The apex of this floral pyramid was formed by 
a large bouquet worn on the girdle. The train, 
which was of the unusual length of more than 
three yards, was of white moire antique, trim- 
med with two rows of honiton lace, surmounted 
with wreaths similar to those on the flounces of 
the dress, with bouquets at short intervals. 
Next to the interest excited by the appear- 
ance of the bride herself was the feeling created 
by the fair bridesmaids, who, ‘in gloss of satin 
and glimmer of pearls,”’ follow in stately array, 
bearing up the rich train of the Princess Royal 
between them. The ladies honored with this 
distinguished mark of royal favor, were al! 
among the personal friends of the young bride, 
and, what is most singular, are every one lineally 
descended from the great royal houses of Eng- 
land and Scotland. They followed the bride 
two by two—Lady Susan Charlotte Catharine 
Pelham Clinton, daughter of the Duke of 
Newcastle; Lady Cecilia Catherine Gordon 
Lennox, daughter of the Duke of Richmond; 
Lady Katharine Hamilton, daughter of the 
Marquis of Abercorn; Lady Emma Char- 
lotte Smith Stanley, daughter of the Earl of 
Derby; Lady Susan Catherine Mary Murray, 
daughter of the Earl of Dunmore; Lady Con- 
stance Villiers, daughter of the Earl of Claren- 
don; Lady Victoria Noel, daughter of the Ear! 
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of Gainsborough; and Lady Cecilia Maria Char- 
lotte Molyneux, daughter of the Earl of Sefton. 

The dresses worn by this fair train were from 
a design furnished by the illustrious bride her- 
self. They consisted of a white glacé petticoat, 
entirely covered by three deep tulle flounces; 
over which fell a tunic of tulle, trimmed with 
ruches of tulle, looped up on one side with a 
bouquet of pink roses and white heather. The 
body was trimmed with draperies of tulle, with 
hanging sleeves of the same material, trimmed 
with ruches. A bouquet of the same flowers 
was worn in the girdle and upon each shoulder. 

As the bride passed up to the altar she stop- 
ped and made a deep reverence to her mother, 
though with evident agitation, and her face 
flushed like crimson; then, again turning, she 
rendered the same homage to the Prince of 
Prussia. As she did so the bridegroom elect 
advanced; and, kneeling on one knee, pressed 
her hand with an expression of fervent admira- 
tion that moved the august audience. 


THE MARRIAGE CEREMONY. 


Taking their places at the altar, and with 
their illustrious relatives standing round in a 
group of unequalled brilliancy, the service com- 
menced with the chorale, which pealed through 
the little building with the most solemn effect. 
The words were particularly appropriate, full 
of feeling and piety, and the audience followed 
them in a whispered cadence as the choir sung— 

This day, with gladsome voice and heart, 

We praise Thy name, O Lord, who art 
Of all good things the giver! 

For England's first born Hope we pray, 
Be near her now, and ever, 

King of king, Lord of lords, 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, 

Hear us, while we kneel before Thee! 

The hymn over, the Lord Archbishop of Can- 
terbury took his place in the centre of the altar, 
and assisted by the Bishop of London, as Dean 
of the Chapel Royal, the Bishop of Oxford, as 
Lord High Almoner, the Bishop of Chester, as 
Clerk of the Closet, the Dean of Windsor, as 
Domestic Chaplain, and the Rev. Dr. Wesley, as 
Sub-Dean of the Chapel Royal, the marriage 
service was commenced at exactly ten minutes 
to one, 

The Rubrie was rigidly adhered to through- 
out, and the usual formulary gone through, but 
the most Rev. Primate was very indistinctly 
heard. The responses of the royal bridegroom 
Were loud and clear, but the faint answer of the 
bride was barely audible, though the attention 
of all was strained to the utmost to catch the 
feebly-uttered words. In fact, the bride seemed 
faint and tremulous enough to excite uneasiness 
among her ladies. 

The usual prayer was then offered up, and 
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the Primate, joining their hands together, said, 
‘* Whom God has joined let no man put asunder.” 

The royal couple then knelt, with all the 
bridesmaids, while the rest of the ceremony was 
proceeded with, the Bishop of London in a clear 
and distinct voice reading the exhortation. 

At the concluding words the Hallelujah Cho- 
rus rose clear and loud, with thrilling effect. 

Hardly had the last words of the chorus died 
away in solemn echoes, when the ceremonial, as 
arranged by chamberlains and heralds, ended, 
and the bride, giving vent to her evidently long 
pent-up feelings, turned and flung herself upon 
her mother’s bosom, with a suddenness and 
depth of feeling that thrilled through every 
heart. Again and again her majesty strained 
her to her heart and kissed her, and tried to 
conceal her emotion, but it was both needless 
and in vain, for all perceived it, and there were 
few who did not share it. We need not mention 
how the bridegroom embraced her, and how, as 
she quitted him, with the tears now plainly 
stealing down her cheeks, she threw herself into 
the arms of her father, while her royal husband 
was embraced by the Princess of Prussia, in a 
manner that evinced all that only a mother’s 
love can show. The most affecting recognition, 
however, took place between the bridegroom and 
his royal father, for the latter seemed overpow- 
ered with emotion, and the former, after clasp- 
ing him twice to his heart, knelt and kissed his 
parent’s hand. 

The queen then rose, and hurrying across the 
haut pas with the Prince Consort, embraced the 
Princess of Prussia, as one sister would another 
after long parting, and turning to the Prince of 
Prussia, gave him her hand, which as he stooped 
to kiss she stopped him, and declined the con- 
descension by offering her cheek instead. But 
words will feebly convey the effect of the warmth, 
the abandonment of affection and friendship, 
with which these greetings passed, the reverence 
with which the bridegroom saluted her majesty, 
the manly heartiness with which he wrung the 
Prince Consort’s hand, for by the working of 
his face it was evident that he could not trust 
his tongue to speak. 

After a few minutes had been allowed for the 
illustrious personages to recover their compo- 
sure, during which the bride again lost her’s, 
while she received, with all the affecting warmth 
of a young and attached family, the congratula- 
tions of her brothers and sisters, the procession 
prepared to leave the church. There was some 
little hurry as the various personages fell into 
their places, but at last the bride and bride- 
groom left. The procession of her majesty then 
passed to the Throne-room in the same order 
in which it entered the chapel, and again re- 
assembled in that chamber. Here, in front of 
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the massive throne, on which have sat in state 
so many of our monarchs, a splendid table was 
set out, on which lay the register. As the dig- 
nitaries of the church returned to the Throne- 
room, this was attested in the usual form. 

An immense number of illustrious and noble 
individuals had the honor of signing this docu- 
ment. Every person present was presented with 
the Marriage Service, beautifully printed in red 
and gold, and bound in white and gold. 


ARRIVAL OF THE ROYAL COUPLE AT WINDSOR. 


The bride and bridegroom left London by a 
special train for Windsor, at 5 o’clock. They 
were cheered by the crowd in the streets, in the 
most enthusiastic manner. They entered the 
station from the royal waiting-room, preceded 
by Capt. Labalmondiere, (Assistaut Commis- 
sioner of Police,) the Hon. F. Ponsonby, (Chair- 
man of the Great Western Railway Company, ) 
and Mr. Saunders, (the Secretary.) The prin- 
cess, who looked pale, leaned upon the arm of 
the royal bridegroom, and was followed only by 
her lady’s-maid and several male attendants. 
The appearance of the prince and princess was 
the signal fur an outburst of hearty cheering. 
The band struck up the National Anthem, the 
guard presented arms, and the hearty hurrahs 
were continued during the progress of the royal 
pair to the railway carriage, and were gracefully 
acknowledged by both. The princess wore a 
dress of white moire antique, with a mantle and 
bonnet of the same hue. The prince wore a 
plain dark frock coat. Little time was permit- 
ted to elapse, and in two minutes after entering 
the station the happy couple were seated in the 
first royal carriage. Mr. Ponsonby and Mr. 
Saunders entered another. Mr. Gooch mounted 
the engine, the steam was shut off, and the train 
moved rapidly forth amid prolonged cheers and 
hearty gratulations, which were kept up until 
the whole train was lost in the evening mist. 

The corporation and people of Windsor had 
made arrangements for a grand reception, and 
they were carried out in the most satisfactory 
manner. Everybody in the town wore a white 
rosette, and the multitude gathered at the sta- 
tion was vast and enthusiastic. On the plat- 
form at the railway station, two large wooden 
stages, capable of containing upward of 1,000 
persons, were erected on either side of her majes- 
ty’s waiting-room, in front of which the royal 
travelers were to alight. To prevent the assem- 
blage from encroaching beyond the prescribed 
bounds, silken cords were placed at the ex- 
tremity of each stand, and the intermediate space 
kept open for the Prince and Princess was cov- 
ered with a handsome crimson carpet. A fine 
collection of red and white camelias, in full blos- 





som, was arranged on the platform in front of 


es 


the royal reception-room, and over the door 
blazed a luminous gas star. One of the stages 
intended for spectators was intended for the Eton 
boys, who mustered upward of 700 strong; and 
above their heads appeared a tasteful display of 
banners and laurel-wreaths, together with a 
splendid device in gold lamps, on which, in large 
and brilliant characters, ‘‘ Congratulatur Eiona” 
shone out conspicuously. The second stage was 
occupied by hundreds of the most distinguished 
ladies and gentlemen of the neighborhood. A 
place within the more privileged inclosure, was 
assigned to the Mayor and his colleagues in the 
magistracy, and in their immediate vicinity were 
Colonel the Hon. Cecil Forrester, of the Royal 
Horse Guards Blue, and several of his brother 
officers. A dense concourse was also collected 
outside the station, anxious to catch the most 
transient glimpse of the royal cortege. 

At about a quarter before six o’clock, the 
whistle of the engine was heard. This was the 
signal for a spontaneous outburst of enthusiastic 
cheers, the shouts being caught up and renewed 
again along a lengthened line of spectators. 

Amid this tumultuous din, during the whole 
of which the tremendous hurrahs of the Eton boys 
rang out loud and clear, the special train drove 
slowly up to the platform. The bridegroom in- 
stantly alighted and gave his hand to his bride. 
The appearance of the royal pair on the platform 
elicited redoubled manifestations of loyalty, and 
the whole scene was indescribably heart-stirring 
and affecting. The youthful and illustrious ob- 
jects of all this enthusiasm appeared deeply 
moved at the thorough heartiness of the welcome 
accorded them, and testified their gratitude by 
repeatedly bowing to the assemblage. Having 
shaken hands and exchanged a few words of re- 
cognition with one or two of the principal per- 
sonages on the platform, Prince Frederick 
William led his youthful bride into the queen’s 
reception-room, through which they had to pass 
in order to reach the carriage which stood in 
waiting to convey them to the castle. The 
horses which brought this vehicle to the station, 
had been removed to make way for the Eton 
boys, whose enthusiasm had impelled them to 
solicit the honor of drawing the royal carriage 
through the town to its destination—-an offer 
which was graciously accepted by its illustrious 
occupants. Some 20 or 30 of these fervid 
youths having yoked themselves in front of the 
chariot, and a greater number lending it their 
assistance to propel it from behind, the cortege 
moved off under the escort of the Fusilier 
Guards, whose fine band struck up the National 
Anthem. Its route, which lay through the 
High street and up Castle-hill, was brilliantly 
illuminated, and along the entire course it was 
accompanied by a vast multitude, who rent the 
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air with their vehement vociferations. Arrived 
at the castle, the royal pair took up their abode 
in the Lancaster Tower, where an elegant suite 
of apartments had been especially fitted up for 
their reception. 

The townspeople celebrated the auspicious 
event by a ball held in the Tower-hall, which 
was gorgeously illuminated for the occasion. 
The poorer inhabitants, to the number of 1,800, 
were also regaled with substantial fare, and vo- 
cal and instrumental music, in a tent specially 
erected for the purpose; and 2,000 poor children 
of the town are to be gratified with a similar 
entertainment this day. A liberal subscription 
has been raised to defray the expense of these 
festivities. 


THE WEDDING DRESSES. 


The Princess Royal’s bridal dress was of white 
moire antique, the body trimmed with honiton 
lace and a bouquet of orange flowers and myr- 
tle. The petticoat trimmed with three flounces 
of honiton lace wreathed with orange and myr- 
tle, and the train of white moire antique lined 
with satin, bordered with a ruche of white satin 
ribbons, honiton lace and a wreath of orange 
flowers and myrtle to correspond with the dress. 
Diamond necklace, ear-rings and brooch, the 
Prussian Order of Louise, and a Portuguese 
Order. The head-dress—a wreath of orange 
flowers and myrtle ; a veil of Honiton lace to cor- 
respond with the dress. The design of the lace 
is alternate medallions of the rose, shamrock 
and the thistle, with a rich ground of leaves of 
the rose, shamrock and thistle. 

The train and body of her majesty’s dress was 
composed of rich mauve (lilac) velvet, trimmed 
with three rows of lace, the corsage ornamented 
with diamonds and the celebrated Koh-i-noor as 
a brooch. The petticoat—mauve and silver 
moire antique, trimmed with a deep flounce of 
Honiton lace. The head-dress—a royal diadem 
of diamonds and pearls. 

Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent, wore 
a petticoat of white moire antique, brocaded 
With violet, and trimmed with point lace. The 
train, violet velvet trimmed with ermine; the 
stomacher, violet velvet with ornaments of dia- 
monds and amethysts. The head-dress was 
formed of white ostrich feathers, diamonds, ame- 
thysts, and point lace. The materials of the 
dress and train were of Spitalfield’s manufacture. 

The Duchess of Cambridge wore a lilac silk 
dress with double skirt, both skirts trimmed with 
bouillonnor of tulle and honitonlace. The train, 
lilac moire antique trimmed with ermine. A 
Stomacher of diamonds and pearls; a necklace 
of diamonds. Her Royal Highness’s head-dress 
Was composed of a tiara of large pearls and 





white feathers, with a veil of honiton lace pen- 
dant from the back of the head. 

The Princess Mary of Cambridge wore a dou- 
ble skirt of blue crepe over a glacé silk petticoat 
ornamented with blush roses, and ruches of crepe, 
and blue satin ribbon, with two very deep 
flounces of Brussels lace. The train, blue moire, 
trimmed with Mechlin lace, blush roses and 
ruches of tulle to match the dress. The body 
trimmed to correspond with the train. Diamond 
and pearl stomacher, and diamond necklace. 
The princess’s head-dress was formed of a diadem 
of diamonds, white feathers, lappets of Brussels 
lace, and diamond ornaments. 

The Princess Alice wore adress of white lace, 
over rich pink satin, trimmed with corn-flowers 
and daisies. The princess wore a wreath of the 
same flowers round the head. 

The Princesses Helena and Louisa wore dresses 
similar to that of the Princess Alice, with corn- 
flowers and daisies in the hair. 

Prince Frederick William wore a Prussian 
general’s uniform, a dark-blue tunic, with gold 
embroidery on the collar and cuffs, a gold aiguil- 
lette on the right shoulder, a silver sash, white 
kerseymere trowsers. His royal highness wore 
the collars of the Orders of the Black Eagle and 
Hohenzollern, and the star of the Order of the 
Ducal Houses of Saxony, of the Ernestine branch. 

The Prince of Prussia appeared in the uniform 
of a Prussian general, and wore the Collars of the 
Bath and the Black Eagle, and the Ensigns of 
the Hohenzollern Order 

Prince Albert of Prussia wore a Prussian 
military uniform and the insignia of the Order 
of the Black Eagle. 

The Prince of Wales, Prince Alfred, Prince 
Arthur, and Prince Leopold wore the Highland 
dress. 

The Princess of Prussia wore a dress of cloth 
of gold, trimmed with gold lace and flowers of 
bright color, with diamonds; a wreath of flowers 
and diamonds to match the dress; a necklace of 
emeralds and diamonds. 

In the long list of dresses worn by guests at 
the wedding, we find the following: 

‘Mrs. Dallas.—Dress of turquoise blue satin, 
trimmed with tulle and Brussels lace.’ 

The prince consort appeared in the uniform of 
a field marshal, and carried his baton. His 
Royal Highness wore the Collar of the Order of 
the Garter, from which was suspended a figure 
of the patron saint in diamonds; also the Col- 
lars of the Black Eagle and the Bath, with the 
ensigns of the Golden Fleece in diamonds. 

The King of the Belgians appeared in the 
uniform of a British field marshal, and carried 
his baton. His majesty wore’ the Collars of the 
Garter and the Bath, with the star of the Order 
of the Garter set in diamonds. 
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SCENES AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 


| rick William, encircled by orange blossoms, and 


After the wedding ceremony the whole royal | surmounted by an imperial crown. Rows of 
party returned to Buckingham Palace, where a | pearls bordered each division of the cake, which 
was made by M. Pagniez, her majesty’s con- 


magnificent dejeuner was served in the state din- 
ner-room. The Coldstream Guards played 
during the dejeuner. 


| fectioner. 


The wedding-cake was placed in the middle | 


of the table. 
height, and was divided from the base to the top 
into three compartments, all in white. The up- 
per part was formed of a dome of open work, 
on which rested a crown. Eight columns ona 
circular plinth supported the dome and inclosed 
an altar, upon which stood two Cupids holding 
a medallion, having the profile of the Princess 
Royal on one side, and that of Prince Frederick 
William of Prussia on the other. Festoons of 


jasmine were suspended from the capitals of the 


columns, and busts of the queen, the prince 
consort, the Prince of Prussia, and the Princess 
of Prussia were placed on four equidistant bases 
projecting from the plinth. The middle portion 
contained niches in which were a number of sta- 
tues, including those of Innocence and Wisdsm. 
These statues were separated by broad but- 
tresses of an ornamental character, the upper 
parts decorated with festoons of orange blos- 
soms and silver leaves. The side of the cake 
itself displayed the arms of Great Britain and 
Prussia, placed alternately on panels of white 
satin, and between each coat of arms was a me- 
dallion of the Princess Royal and Prince Frede- 


It was between 6 and 7 feet in | 


| golden tripods; 


The cake was divided into a certain 
number of portions or slices, and each portion 
was decorated with a medallion of the royal 
bride and bridegroom. 

The plateau contained fourteen gilt baskets 
and vases of silver gilt, the former elevated on 
and all filled with artificial 
flowers. 

In the evening there was a State Concert in 
the new ‘hall and concert-room. A_ spacious 


orchestra was erected for the occasion, upward 





of fifty feet wide, rising in successive stages up 
to the level of the organ-gallery. The band, 
nearly 80 in number, consisted of her majesty’s 
private band, aided by the principal instrument- 
alists of the Philharmonic Society, her Majesty’s 
Theatre, and the Royal Italian Opera. The 
chorus comprised nearly 100 voices, selected 
from the Operas and the Sacred Harmonie Soci- 
ety, Exeter Hall. The principal solo performers 
were Madame Clara Novello, Miss Louisa Pyne, 
Miss Lascellas, Signor Giuglini, Mr. Sims Reeves 
and Mr. Weiss. Piano-forte, Mrs. Anderson. 
Mr. W. G. Cusins, the organist of her majesty’s 
private chapel, presided at the organ which em- 
bellishes the east end of the ball and concert- 
room. The entire orchestra consisted of upward 
of 200 performers. 





THE HOSTILE BROTHERS. 


A TRANSLATION of Berthold Auerbach’s cele- 
brated Village Stories has just been published 
in Philadelphia, by F. W. Thomas. The version 
is by Charles Goepp, a well-known scholar of 
this city, who is equally familiar with German 
and English, and who has accomplished in the 
work quite a chef d’euvre of translation. The 
following pretty story will give an idea of the 


character of these tales, which enjoy in Germany | 


a popularity equal to that of Dickens in England 
or this country. 


a 


In the little cold alley called the ‘‘ Knee-Cap,” 
is a little house, with a stable, a shed, and three 


partitioned into halves, from the attic down to 
the kennel of a celiar. The trap-door was open, 
but underneath the domain of each, was inclosed 
in lattice-work and padlocked. All the other 
doors were, likewise, hung with locks, as if an 





attack of burglars was looked for every moment. 
The stable was the property of one brother, and 
the shed ofanother. Nota word was ever spoken 
in the house, unless when one of them cursed or 
swore for his own edification. 

Mike and Conrad—such were their names— 
_ were both past the prime of life, and alone in the 
| world. Conrad’s wife had died early, and now he 
_ lived by himself; and Mike had never been mar- 


windows glazed with paper. At the dormer-win- | ried, 


dow, a shutter dangles by one hinge, threatening | 


every moment to fall. The patch of garden, 
small as it is, has a division-line of leafless 
thorns to cut it into two equal halves. 
mises were inhabited by two brothers, who had 
been in constant warfare for fourteen years. As 
in the garden, so in the house, all things were 





The pre- | 


A blue chest, of the kind called ‘bench 
chests,” was the first cause of the quarrel. 
_After their mother’s death, all the property 
should have been divided between them; their 
| sister, who was married in the village, had re- 
| ceived her share inadvance. Conrad claimed the 


chest as having been bought by his own money, 
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earned by breaking stones on the turnpike; he 
had only lent it to his mother, he said, and it be- | 
longedto him. Mike alleged, on the other hand, 
that Conrad had eaten his mother’s bread, and, 
therefore, had no property of his own. After a | 
violent altercation, the matter came before the | 
squire, and then before the court; and it was | 
finally decided that, as the brothers could not | 
agree, every thing in the house, including the | 
chest, should be sold, and the proceeds divided. | 


The house itself was put up at auction; but, as | 


no purchaser was found, the brothers had no- 
thing to do but to keep it. 

They were now compelled to publicly buy their 
own chattels—their bedding and other furniture. 
Conrad disliked this greatly. There are many 
things in every house which no stranger is rich 
enough to pay for, for there are associations con- 
nected with them which have no value for any 
one but the original possessor. Such things 
should descend quietly from generation to gen- 
eration; this preserves their value unimpaired. 


But, when they must be torn from the hands of | 


strangers by the force of money, a great part of 
their value is lost; they are, henceforth, things 
purchased for coin, and have not the more sacred 
character of an inheritance. Thoughts like these 
often made Conrad shake his head, when some 
old utensil was knocked down to him; and when 
the velvet-bound hymn book of his mother, with 
the silver studs aud buckles, came up, and a 
peddler weighed it in his hand, to judge of the 
value of the silver, Conrad reddened up to his 
eyes. He bought it at a high price. 

The box was sold last. Mike hemmed aloud, 
and looked at his brother in defiance; he bid a 
large sum. Conrad bid a florin more, without 
looking up, and pretended to count the buttons 
on his coat. Mike, looking saucily around, went 
still higher. None of the strangers present in- 
terfered, and the brothers were both determined 
not to give way. Each comforted himself with 
the thought that he would only have to pay half 
of what he bid, and so they continued to raise 
the price up to more than five times its real 
value, when it was knocked down to Conrad for 
twenty-eight florins. 

Then he looked up for the first time, and his 
face was entirely changed. Spite and mockery 
leered out of his glaring eyes, his open mouth, 
and his protruding mien. ‘When you die, I'll 


make you a present of the chest to lie in,” he’ 
said to Mike, trembling with rage; and those | 
were the last words he had spoken to him for | 


fourteen years, 


The story of the chest was an excellent theme 
Whenever | 


for fun and waggery in the village. 
anybody met Conrad, something was said about 





him; and Conrad talked himself into a rage 
against his brother, which increased with every 


| word he said. 


The brothers were of different dispositions in 
all things, and went their different ways. Con- 
rad kept a cow, which he would yoke with the 
cow of his neighbor Christian, to do field work. 
When there was nothing to be done afield, he 
broke stones on the turnpike for fifteen créut- 
zers, or about five cents a day. He was very 
near-sighted. When he struck a flint to light his 
pipe, he always held his face very near the spunk, 
to see whether it was lit. All the village called 
him ‘‘blind Conrad.”’ He was short and thick- 
set. 

Mike was the opposite of all this. He was 
tall and lank, and walked with a firm step. He 
dressed like a farmer, not because he was one, 
(for he was not,) but because it was of advantage 
to him in his business. He dealt in old horses; 
and people have great faith in a horse bought of 
a man who is dressed in farmer’s clothes: Mike 
was what is called in Germany a ‘spoiled black- 
smith,” one who had deserted his trade, and 
lived by dickering. He rented out and sold his 
fields, and lived like a gentleman. He was a 
person of importance in the whole country round. 
In a circuit of twenty miles—in Wurtemberg, in 
Sigmaringen and Hechingen, and in Baden—he 
knew the condition and the muster of every sta- 
ble just as accurately as a great statesman knows 
the statistics of foreign states and the position of 
cabinets; and, as the latter sounds the state of 
public feeling in the newspapers, so did Mike in 
the taverns. In every village he had a scape- 
grace as minister-resident, with whom he often 
held secret conferences, and who, in cases of im- 
portance, would send him couriers—to wit, 
themselves—asking nothing but a good drink- 
money, in the strict sense of the word. Besides 
these, he had secret agents who would incite 
people to revolutions in their stables; and thus 
his shed, which served the purpose of a stable, 
was generally tenanted by some broken-down 
hack in the course of preparation for publicity — 
i e. for sale on market-day. He would dye the 
hair over its eyes, and file its teeth; and, 
though the poor beast was thereby disabled 
from eating any thing but bran, and must starve 
on any thing else, he cared little, for at the next 
market he was sure to sell it again. 

He had some curious tricks of the trade. 
Sometimes he instructed an understrapper to 
pretend to be making a trade with him. They 
would become very noisy, and at last Mike 


would say, in a very loud tone of voice, ‘I 


the mean way in which Mike had acted toward | 


can’t trade. Il’veno feed and no stabling; and, 
if I must give the horse away for a ducat, away 
he must go.”’ Or he would pay some stupid 
farmer’s lout to ride the horse up and down, and 
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then observe, ‘‘if a man had that horse that 
knew what to do with it, he might make some- 
thing out of it. The build is capital; the bones 
are English. If he had a little flesh, he would 
be worth his twenty ducats.” If a purchaser 
turned up, he would undertake to get him the 
horse, stipulating a commission for himself for 
the sale of his own property. What he hated 
most was a warranty; rather than sign that, he 
always agreed to throw off a ducat or two. 


Nevertheless, he had many a lawsuit, which eat | 
up the horse and the profit; but the unsettled | 
life he led, had such a charm that he could not 


think of leaving it, and he always hoped that the 
profit on one speculation would compensate for 


the losses on another. His principle was never | 


to leave the market without a bargain. The 
Jews of the markets were also his accomplices, 
and he would return their favors in kind. 

Sometimes, in riding out on these excursions, 
or in coming home, he would pass his brother 
breaking stones on the road. He would look at 
him half in pity, and half in contempt, saying 
to himself, ‘‘ this poor devil works from morning 
to night for fifteen creutzers; and, if I have any 
luck, I clear fifteen florins.” 

Conrad, seeing a little of these thoughts, in 
spite of his near-sightedness, would strike the 
stones until a thousand splinters flew on every 
side. 

We shall see, hereafter, whether Mike or Con- 
rad did better in the end. 

Mike was what is called ‘‘good company.”’ 
He could tell stories day and night, knew a 
thousand tricks, and was acquainted, as the 
German proverb has it, with God and the world. 
Not that his acquaintance with God was very 
intimate, though he went to church now and 
then, as no one in the country can avoid doing; 
but he went, like many others, without thinking 
much about what he heard there, or endeavoring 
to act accordingly. 

Conrad also had his faults, among which, per- 
haps, the greatest was his hatred of his brother 
and the manner in which he expressed it. 
When asked “ how’s Mike comin’ on?” he would 
answer, ‘‘he’ll come to this, some day,” passing 
his hands under his chin, as if to tie a knot, and 
then lifting them up and stretching out his 
tongue. Of course, people were not chary in 
putting the question; and, whenever the stand- 
ing answer came, it was the signal for peals of 
merriment. In other ways, also, people would 
try to keep the hatred of the brothers at the boil- 
ing point, not so much from malice as for fun. 
Mike never did more than shrug his shoulders 
contemptuously when the ‘poor devil” was 
mentioned. 

They never remained in the same room. 
When they met at the inn, or at their sister’s, 








one of them always went away. No one ever 
thought of making peace between them; and 
whenever people lived at daggers’ points, it be- 
came proverbial to say, ‘ they live like Mike and 
Conrad.” 

When they met at home, they never spoke a 
word, nor even looked at each other. Yet, when 
one perceived that the other was lying ill in 
bed, he would go all the way to their sister's, 
who lived away off in Frog Alley, and say, ‘Go 
up; I guess he’s poorly;’’ and then he would 
make as little noise as possible while he worked, 
so as not to disturb the other. 

Out of doors, however, and among the neigh- 
bors, they kept up their feud without blinking; 
and no one would have thought of finding a 
spark of brotherly love in their hearts. 

This had now lasted wellnigh fourteen years. 
Mike, with his traffic and dickering, had let the 
money received for his two acres slip through 
his fingers—he scarcely knew how. Conrad, on 
the contrary, had bought another field from an 
emigrant, and very nearly paid for it. Mike did 
a commission business, and thought of selling 
another field to set himself afloat again. 

‘* Now, there arose up a new king over Egypt,” 
is a verse of which the people of the village 
might have made a peculiar application. The 


| old parson was dead. He was a good man, but 








let things go their own way. The new parson 
was a young man of great zeal. He was bent 
upon righting all things, and did accomplish a 
great deal, until at last he got into a declared 
connection with Lisa, the Lamb innkeeper’s 
daughter; after which he ceased to meddle with 
people’s private affairs—for then he might have 
been told to sweep at hisown door. But as yet 
he was in the full tide of reform. 

One Sunday afternoon, when church was over, 
people sat about on the lumber brought for the 
new engine-house, which was to be built near 
the town-house well. Mike was there, too, sit- 
ting with his elbows on his knees, and chewing 
a straw. Peter, Shackerle’s John’s boy, who 
was only five years old, was passing. Somebody 
cried, ‘‘ Peter, I’ll give you a handful of nuts, if 
you'll do like Conrad; how does Conrad do?” 
The child shook his head, and was going on, for 
he was afraid of Mike; but they held him fast, 
and teased him till at last he did the tying of the 
knot, the pulling up, and the stretching out of 
the tongue. The shouts of laughter could have 
been heard through half the village. The boy 
called for his nuts, but the contractor was found 
unable to furnish them; so Peter kicked at him, 
which made them all laugh again. 

The new parson, who chanced to be coming 
down the little hill at the town-house, had stopped 
to see the whole transaction. When the boy was 
on the point of being pummeled for his indignant 
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dunning, the parson stepped up quickly and took 
the boy away. The farmers all arose in great 
haste, and pulled off their caps. The parson 
walked on, taking with him the image-keeper, 
who happened to be among the crowd. From 
him he heard the story of the feud between the 
brothers. 

Next Saturday, as Conrad was breaking stones 
in the village, he was summoned to meet the 
parson next morning, after church. He looked 
astonished; his pipe went out, and for two 
seconds the stone under his plank-soled foot re- 
mained unbroken. He was at a loss to think 
what could have happened at the parsonage, and 
would rather have gone there at once. 

Mike received the same invitation as he was 
‘greasing his old nag’s Sunday boots,” as he 
termed getting up his hoofs for market. He 
whistled a naughty tune, but stopped in the mid- 
dle of it, for he well knew what was coming. 
He was glad of the chance to prepare himself for 
a good counter-sermon, a few sentences of which 
he already mumbled between his teeth. 

On Sunday morning the parson took for his 
text, ‘‘behold, how good and how pleasant it is 
for brethren to dwell together in unity !”’ (Psalm 
exxxii. 1.) He showed that all the happiness 
and joy of earth is void and vapid if not shared 
between those who have slept in the same mother’s 
womb; he said that parents can neither be happy 
here, nor at peace hereafter, if their children are 
sundered by hatred, envy, or malice; he re- 
ferred to Cain and Abel, and spoke of fatricide 
as the first venomous fruit of the fall. All this 
was uttered in a full, resounding voice, of which 
the farmers said, ‘‘it pries the walls apart.” 
Alas! it is often almost easier to move stone 
walls than to soften the hard heart of man. 
Barbara wept bitter tears over the evil ways of 
her brothers; and, although the parson declared 
again and again that he did not allude to any 
one in particular, but desired one and all to lay 
their hands on their hearts, and ask themselves 
whether the true love for their kindred was in 
them, yet every one was content to think, ‘that’s 
for Mike and Conrad; the shoe fits them ex- 
actly.” 

The two latter stood near each other, Mike 
chewing his cap, which he held between his 
teeth, and Conrad listening, with open mouth. 
Once their eyes met, and then Mike dropped his 
cap, and stooped down quickly to pick it up. 

The hymn at the close had a calm, pacifying 
influence; but, before the last sounds had died 
away, Mike was out of the church, and knocked 
at the door of the parsonage. Finding it locked, 
he went into the garden. He stood before the 
bee-hives, and watched their restless labor. 

‘They never know when Sunday comes.” 


And he thought, «I have no Sunday, either, 











with my traffic; but, then, I have no real work- 
ing day.” Again he thought how many hundred 
brothers lived together in a beehive, all working 
like the old folks. He did not dwell upon such 
reflections, however. He made up his mind that 
the parson should not bridle him; and when he 
looked at the grave-yard, he remembered the last 
words of Conrad, and his hand clenched. 

In the parsonage he found the parson and Con- 
rad in earnest conversation. The parson ap- 
peared to have given up the expectation of his 
coming. He offered him a chair; but Michael 
answered, pointing to his brother: 

‘*No offense to your reverence, but I never sit 
down where he is. Your reverence hasn’t been 
long in the village yet, and don’t know his tricks. 
He is a hypocritical dough-face, but false and 
underhanded. All the children imitate him,” 
he continued, gnashing his teeth; ‘‘‘how’s Mike 
coming on?’” and here he gave the well-known 
pantomime again. ‘Your reverence,” he went 
on, trembling with rage, ‘‘he is the cause of all 
my mishap; he has ruined my peace at home, 
and so I have sold myself to the devil for horses. 
You’ve prophesied it, you bloodhound!” he roared 
at his brother; ‘‘I’ll hang myself with a halter 
yet, but your turn shall come first.”’ 

The parson gave the brothers time to vent 
their wrath, only exerting his dignity so far as 
to prevent personal violence. He knew that 
after their anger was poured out, love must ap- 
pear also; yet he was half deceived. 

At last the two brothers sat motionless and 
speechless, though breathing hard. Then the 
parson began to speak words of kindness; he 
opened all the secret corners of the heart, but in 
vain; they both looked at the floor. He de- 
picted the sufferings of their dead parents; Con- 
rad sighed, but did not look up. The parson 
gathered up all his powers; his voice surged 
like that of avenging prophet; he told them how 
after death, they would appear before the Lord’s 
judgment-seat, and how the Lord would cry, 
‘*Woe be unto you, ye hardened of heart! ye 
have lived in hatred, ye have withheld the grasp 
of a brother’s hand from each other; go, and 
suffer the torments of hell, riveted together!” 

There was silence. Conrad wiped his eyes 
with his sleeve, got up from his chair, and said, 
“Mike!” 

The sound had been so long unheard that 
Mike started and looked up. Conrad went up 
to him and said, ‘‘ Mike, forgive me.” The 


hands of the brothers were firmly clasped, and 
the hand of the parson seemed to shed a blessing 
on them both. 

All the village rejoiced when Mike and Conrad 
were seen coming down the little hill by the town- 
house, hand in hand. 

They did not relinquish their grasp until they 
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had reached home; it was as if they desired to 
make up for the long privation. But here they 
hastened to tear off the padlocks; then, going 
into the garden, they tore away the dividing 
hedge, heedless of the cabbage destroyed in the 
operation. 


Then they went to their sister’s, and sat side 
by side at the dinner-table. 

In the afternoon, they sat in church together, 
each holding one side of their mother's hymn 
book. 


They lived in harmony from that day forth, 








KHlower and Garden Hints. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON FLOWER PLANTS. 


Some seeds germinate in two or three days after 
having been deposited in the earth, whilst others 
will not exhibit signs of vegetation in as many 
weeks. These and other distinguishing features 
arise, in a great measure, from their having origi- 
nated in various soils and climates. Natives of cool 
or temperate climates and moist soils, are generally 
tardy in germinating when cultivated in a warm 
climate and dry soil, for want of a due share of their 
most essential element, moisture; and natives of 
warm climates and light soils require artificial cul- 
ture in cool seasons and unpropitious climates, in 
order to their being accommodated with their natu- 
ral and most important aliment, beat. Air also is 
amore necessary aliment to some species than to 
others; but these three elements collectively con- 
stitute the food of plants in general. It may also 
be observed that the adaptation of plants to a soil 
congenial to them is of the utmost importance—as 
plants will not thrive well when improper food is 
absorbed by their roots. Under favorable circum- 
stances, annuals, in general, will produce their 
flower-buds within two months from the period of 
sowing the seed ; some species, soon after exhibiting 
their brilliant blossoms and ripening their seed, dis- 
appear, while others afford a succession of flowers 
for two or three months. Annual plants will grow 
from one to four feet in height, in one uniform soil 
and situation. 


CULTIVATION OF CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


On account of early frosts, chrysanthemum plants 
are frequently destroyed just as they show their 
blossom-buds, thus preventing the display of their 
flowers. They should therefore be planted in pots, 
and be transferred, in the season of their flowering, 
to the parlor or green-house. Their splendid ap- 
pearance in these situations, during the winter 
months, is not surpassed by any other herbaceous 
flower—vying in richness and magnificence with 


| pots, may be wintered, after flowering, by placing 
the pots in a cold frame, or dry cellar, and not water- 
ing them until spring; a warm, moist cellar will be 
injurious to the plants, causing them to draw up 
weak, from want of light and air; in the spring, the 
pots may be set in a warm place, and watered as 
they require, and they will soon begin to grow, and 
make fine vigorous shoots for propagation. If large 
plants are wanted, the method of growing them is, 
to take the old ones out of the pots, and shake off 
the soil; pull off all the succors but one or two, and 
re-pot the plants in the fourth-size pots, in a suit- 
able compost, giving water évery day after they are 
well rooted. As soon as the plants have made shoots 
six or eight inches long, cuttings should be taken 
off, about four inches in length, cutting smoothly 
across at a joint. Strip off the lower leaves, and in- 
sert them in pots of the third-size—six in each—in 
a soil composed of loam, peat or leaf mold, and 
sand, and place the pots in a shady situation for a 
few days, until rooted, when they should have the 
sun a few hours in the morning. 


HYACINTHS IN THE PARLOR. 


In the management of hyacinths in glasses, it 
may be remarked, that, when a succession of flowers 
is wanted, the bulbs may be put in every fort- 
night. Place in the bulbs, and then fill up with 
water just so that the bottoms of each will be im- 
mersed an eighth of an inch ; then put the glasses in a 
dark, cool room until the roots have protruded a half 
an inch or so, which is generally in about ten days. 
They should then be exposed to the sun, light and 
air, as much as possible; if they receive the sun on 
one side only, they should be turned round every 
two or three days, to prevent their growing crooked. 
Change the water once a week, and, if the glasses 
become very dirty, draw out the roots carefully, and 
give them a thorough washing; any pure water will 
do, but rain water is the best. After bulbs are 
grown in water, they are not worth saving, as it 





the tulip and dahlia. The season at which they | will take three or four years for them to recover 
bloom is when but few floral productions greet the | their strength. In the management of hyacinths in 
eye—their various forms and brilliant colors excite | pots, in order to bloom them ‘to perfection, the pots 
our admiration, some being expanded, some quilled, | should be seven inches in diameter and ten inches 
others tasseled, curved and re-curved ; and the colors | deep, plant only one in each pot, and nurture it 
are of almost every shade, from the purest white to gradually. It cannot be supposed that a bulb set 


a deep purple; and it is ovly from a prejudice, that | in a pot and immediately forced into growth, will 
the flowers are common, that they are not more | flower strong—they must acquire roots first to SuP- 
highly valued. The varieties, when cultivated in | port the foliage. When they are in flower, give them 
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plenty of water, by placing saucers under the pots, | gether; this will be found excellent for the growth 
and keeping them constantly filled; cease giving of the tulip, if it be thoroughly prepared. The beds 
water when out of flower, ind discontinue it alto- | should be four feet in width, and from twenty to 


gether when the leaves assume a decaying appear- | 
ance. Roots that have flowered in pots are but little | 
injured, and will bloom tolerably strong the next | 
season. The same bulb should never be set in a pot | 
two successive years; but by shifting them alter- 
nately, from the pot to the garden, they may be | 
made to flower vigorously. 


CULTURE OF TULIPS. 


The beauty of the tulip flower draws the attention 
of even the most indifferent observer, and, as it were, 
makes itself familiarly known at once, because it is 
a kind of flower which, when taken notice of, is 
rarely or never forgotten. The Dutch have long 
been famed for their splendid collections of this 
plant, and some of their private ones have been 
valued at some thousands of pounds sterling. Those 
who are desirous of obtaining a good collection of 
tulips should regard it as the most important point 
at the commencement, to make a reliable selection ; 
and having done this, they should be planted in a 
compost of mellow light earth, or leaf soil and well 
rotted stable manure, blending the whole well to- 





thirty feet in length ; and preference should be given 
to a plat of ground that is well sheltered from the 
north-west and easterly winds, observing to keep 
away from the shade of large trees as much as pos- 
sible. After flowering, the tops will soon begin to 
decay ; and when yellow, or dead, the bulbs ought 
to be taken up and laid away from the sun, to dry a 
day or two, and then they should be cleaned and 
placed in a dry room, there to remain till the time 
of planting, though it will be necessary to look over 
them occasionally, to see that they are all in good 
order. Tulips are known by the following names : 
Early tulips, which flower about a fortnight before 
all others ; Bizarres, which have a yellow ground, 
striped with brown, purple and violet, with inter- 
mediate shades; violet and rose Bibloemens, which 
have a white ground, striped with violet, purple, 
black, cherry, rose, and intermediate shades; these 
are considered the most valuable by the florist. The 
Baguets are nearly allied to Bibloemens, but are 
much stronger in their growth, and more gross in 
their colors. The Double and Parrot tulips are 
esteemed mostly as border flowers. 
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Che Gabinet of Risses. 


In the last number, we gave extracts from an ec- 
centric work, in which the author promises to reveal | 
the entire philosophy of kissing. After discussing | 
the relations of phrenology to the sensations, he | 
speaks of the symptoms which herald the approach | 
of the lover’s kiss: 

“The eyes sparkle, and are full of soft and tender 
expression—the heart palpitates—the blood rushes 
tingling through the arteries—the lungs are strom@gly 
expanded, and deep sighs burst from the heaving 
bosom-—blushes cover the face and neck, and the in- 
fluence of this delicious feeling is manifested where- 


ever these nerves are distributed—and as the lips | 


are peculiarly connected, they are full, ripe, red, and 
suing to be pressed. All these nerves seem to have 
& magnetic attraction for each other. The hands 
are clasped together, and heart palpitates against 
heart. The lips meet each other, and there they 
cling, as if glued together—the nervous influence 
passing like the electric spark between them with a 
sensati n so exquisite and delicious, that it is ‘ bet- 
ter felt than expressed.’ 

“Such is the kiss of love and rapture. The ma- 
ternal kiss is different, somewhat in kind, but more 
in degree; for the lips are also connected with the 
organ of Philoprogenitiveness, as also with the less 
powerful feeling of Adhesiveness ; for which reason 
the kiss of friendship and of relationship, is so much 
colder than that of passionate love. 

“How like twin-cherries must have looked the 
lips of the beautiful Helen, when young Paris saw 
her! What soft voluptousness rested on those of 
Cleopatra, when a Cesar could resign empire for her 
embraces! And from the lips of the divine Aspasia 
came not only the honied nectar of love, but the 





most enchanting philosophy, so that sages sat at her 
feet, whose conversation and kisses were alike de- 
lightful. 

“T think sometimes what Adam must have felt, 
how queerly, how astonished, and how ecstatic, when 
he first pressed his lips to those of our first mother, 
when the world was fresh and new. Did he reason 
upon it as wellas enjoy? Ah! in those bowers of 
Paradise, they must have kissed the livelong day. 
I fancy I see them now, amid thornless roses—and 
there was no coyness, no prudery, but the simple 
| coquetry which nature teaches. He kisses her, and 
then their red, pouting lips meet in a long, close, 
passionate kiss of love and rapture, so delicious— 
filled with such sweet transport, that the senses are 
half overpowered, the sight grows dim, and a soft 
and dreamy languor succeeds the rapture of the kiss 
in Paradise. 


“In several European nations is used the kiss of 
salutation. Great bearded men kiss each other. 
This the English and Americans, with better taste, 
reject. Itis even discarded between men and women, 
more the pity, some think, but not I. Women kiss 
when they meet or part, especially girls at school, 
which is well enough, for it keeps them in practice, 
and yet it seems like a waste of the raw material. 
There are an hundred games of forfeits, ete., in 
which kissing is the main attraction, but to be so 
beslobbered seems improper. The hand, the fore- 
head, even the cheek may be given thus, but not the 
lips. Keep those for love. 


“There is a custom of a whole company kissing 
the bride at a wedding, ‘a custom more honored in 
the breach than the observance.’ No company of 
male acquaintances shall ever kiss a bride of mine 
at my wedding, nor with my good will thereafter. 
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‘All the passions have their languages, besides | judge! ‘Prove al/ things; hold fast to that which 


the language of speech; languages more direct, 
more impressive than the artificial communication 
of words. Iam getting very metaphysical, but there 
is no help for it. 


‘The attraction which draws the iron to the load- | 


stone, is the action of a material substance in and 
around the magnet. 

“ These belong to what is, or might, with propriety, 
be termed the aromal kingdom. Of it are electricity, 
galvanism, magnetism, and what is called the ner- 
vous fluid, in men and animals. 

“This fluid pervades the whole system, as mag- 
netism does the loadstone, or wherever the nerves 
are developed. In some eels it is so powerful, as to 
give shocks like a galvanic battery. In serpents, it 
gives the power of fascination, enabling them to 
charm, or benumb the senses and powers of animals 
smaller than themselves, and attracts them as the 
loadstone attracts the iron. And in this there is 
positively a substance, though but an aroma, sent 
forth from the snake, and acting upon the bird or 
squirrel, which becomes its victim. 

“This is the secret of all the curious effects of 
that curious science, art, or phenomena called ani- 
mal magnetism, and this is the science and philoso- 
phy of the loves of friendship, consanguinity and 
passion. 

“The nervous influence, or aromo, connected with 
certain individuals, harmonizes. Its delicate vibra- 
tions mingle harmoniously together. They take 
pleasure in each other’s society, even though they 
but sit in the same room, and say not a word; they 
feel each other’s presence, and their souls are all the 
while mingling deliciously together. This is the 
philosophy, the true and only philosophy of friend- 
ship, and congenial natures. Even in this, there is 
a constant attraction. Hands are often joined to- 
gether; they lean uponeach other ; they throw their 
arms around each others forms. Who has not seen 
and felt it?” 


Very few, weimagine. But this is a free country, 
and no one need adopt the author’s theory more 
than he pleases. That there are persons toward 
whom we are singularly and inexplicably attracted 
is true, but, for our part, we have a faith in the power 
of beauty to attract, and of the very natural influence 
of sympathetic tastes, and associations formed by 
education, which, though they do not really destroy 
his theory, render it, in most cases, unnecessary. 
Carried too far, his ideas would prove ruinous to 
sesthetic education, by destroying the necessity of 
cultivating a taste for the beautiful. 


“The love of parents for offspring is more power- 
ful. The babe is clasped in its father’s arms, or 
folded to its mother’s breast. There the influence 
of the subtle aroma is stronger, and more intimate, 
and its power and influence so much the greater; it 
hushgs the baby to rest, or wakes it to pleasure. It 
acts upon its little brain and nervous system, and 
moulds its intellect. It is the cultivation of its soul, 
a perpetual animal magnetism. O, mothers! how 
can you leave this work to another? to some weak, 
ignorant, and it may be, depraved being to develop 
the energies of your yet imperfect child, and bring 
it back to you, affected irrevocably by a bad influ- 
ence, when it should have had the benefit of your 
own? 

‘Ts not this reasonable, according to all you know 
of nature? and does it not explain, beautifully, ten 
thousand things you never understood, in the or- 
ganic, vegetative and animal world? Do you doubt 
its truth? Investigate, examine, compare, reason, 





is good.’ 

“But when this influence is connected with a 
stronger and more pervading passion, with both ner- 
vous systems, acting in conjunction, energetic in the 
flush of youth, and fired by entrancing, maddening 
beauty, its effects are more apparent. 

The passions are fully developed, the temperament 
sanguine, and every incentive to love. It is in the 
spring time of year, the season of balm and fragrance, 
Sweet odors float on every zephyr. The trees seem 
to sigh melodiously. The birds sing of love and 
rapture, and all nature seems to be governed by a 
common impulse. When at this soft and delicious 
season, congenial natures of the young and fair meet 
together, how beats the heart of each with the trans- 
port of approaching bliss! There is no need of 
words, but if they come, how soft and tender the 
tones, how sweet, and even husky with passion—if 
they sing, how plaintive, yet rich and thrilling the 
melody! Their eyes shoot penetrating fires, and the 
invisible atmosphere of nervous aroma, which floats 
about them, operates upon each, and thus, really, 
truly, and literally, their souls are mingled. They 
touch each other at a distance; approach only in- 
creases the intensity of action and feeling. When 
their hands meet, what a thrill goes through the 
whole system, and how many lightning flashes of 
this subtle spirit, this magnetism of love, are felt. 

“In spite of maiden coyness—in spite of the 
startling rapture, and the feelings which almost 
terrify, by excess of ecstasy, there is an invisible 
attraction, which draws the corresponding parts to- 
gether, so that the hearts that were heaving with 
soft emotion, like the billows of the sea, and yearn- 
ing to be caressed, now meet together in a shock of 
transport, and the lips, which have been uttering 
soft vows, and tales of love, and sending out the in- 
visible fluid, which has, each acting upon the other, 
now drawn them close together, meet in a thrilling, 
ecstatic kiss. Do not dream that their mere union 
can produce pleasure. The nerves, which by their 
subtle fluid had been acting upon each ether ata 
distance are now in contact, and are acting freely 
and strongly upon each other. The imagination 
does nothing but excite. The two passions are in 
absolute contact, and exquisite pleasure is the result 
of their harmonious action. Itis what the harmony 
of two condordant sounds is in music, or two min- 
gling tints in light, while the disgust of the cold 
kisg of indifference or hate—is those notes in discord, 
or those colors unskillfully contrasted. For know 
that universal nature hath its harmonies and its dis- 
cords, which are happiness and misery—and that he 
who hath studied music and can understand it, has 
a key to unlock the mysteries of nature. 

“Thus, the feeling which glances from the eyes 
of a lovely woman, is the emanation of her soul, as 
light is the emanation of the stars! Thus, the at- 
traction which draws together congenial natures of 
opposite sexes, or animal magnetisms, is like the 
attraction which holds the earth in its orbit, and all 
the stars, planets, and comets in their courses in the 
universe. 

“ And love—the first passion of the universe, the 
sweetest, holiest, most god-like, most heavenly, is 
thus the cause of infinite degradation, misery and 
despair. As the notes of music produce either the 
most enchanting harmonies or the harshest discords, 
so do the passions when ill-mated, and the aromas 
when repulsive. 


“Out of fifty thousand married couples in this 
city, there are but seven thousand so harmoniously 
matched, in mind, temper, passion, and physical or- 
ganization, as to secure their highest happiness. 
The sweetest concords, remember, are not unisons. 
No chords are more monotonous than octaves—these 
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are the harmonies of indifference. There is no dis- | 
agreement but there is also no delight. How much | 
more beautiful are the lively major, or the senti- | 
mental minor thirds of attachment and combination. 

“In these combinations if both systems are upon 
the same key, there is an enjoyment, at most, nega- 
tive. Slight differences produce greater discords. 
I trust, I am writing for those who understand me, 
without my being more explicit—but when the 
proper differences meet, the finest concords are 
produced. 

“There must be the proper agreement in the 
strength of the passions, one not drowning utterly 
or overpowering the other. There must be the pro- 
per correspondence in quality of note, for certain 
minds and constitutions match easily with each other, 
and exert the most powerful attractions. There 
must be a proper regard to time in love, as in music. 
In some constitutions, the operation of the passions 
is quick and violent, in others, slow and moderate. 
How unhappy are those, who, possessing such differ- 
ences are brought together by interest, while one has 
spent all his fervor in a single kiss, the senses of the | 
other are just waking up to enjoyment. Here is 
harsh discord, and irrepairable mischief and misery, 
the quick, loud trumpet blast and the soft drone of 
the hautboy ! 

“The science of loving wisely and well, is one 
which the world will yet study. The thousands of 
unhappy unions—the tens of thousands who come 
upon the stage of life and pass off without even hav- 
ing their most beautiful feelings, and those which 
should produce the greatest happiness, waked into 
harmonious action, the discordance which exists 
everywhere from these causes, attest the necessity of 
correctly understanding these principles. 

‘“‘ Kissing, as I have already intimated, is no mat- 
ter for fooling. It is a calm, serious delight, to be 
enjoyed in its perfection only when the passions are 
active and harmonious. The presence of a third 
person is an interference, and before spectators it 
is indelicate. Solitude, with the beloved one, silence 
or soft music, the sighing of the winds through tree- 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





tops, or the murmur of a water-fall, should accom- 





pany it. Stolen interviews, where the palpitations 
of love and pleasure are just shaded by apprehension, 
I have thought increased the pleasure; soft and 


| witching moonlight is a pleasant accessory, and a 
| summer air, the perfume of sweet flowers, especially 
| roses, are all delightful. A moist soft hand, not too 
| warm, does well. A warm hand denotes indifference 


or jealousy. The saying, ‘a cold hand denotes a 
warm heart,’ is true, and founded in nature. The 
hand of a sensitive woman, as well as her lip, is the 
thermometer of passion, and therefore, a woman 
who understands it, as many seem to by instinct, 
will never let a man, from whom she wishes to con- 
ceal a passion, take her by the hand. 

“Asa magnet daily played with, gradually loses 
its power by the variety of substances on which it 
acts—and as the same magnet, where its action upon 
the same substance is continued for some time, in- 
creases in its attractions, so the lips that are pressed 
by many lose their charms for any, while the attach- 
ment of those who are properly matched, only 
increases in strength and pleasure. 

“Those who have experimented much, know how 
little pleasure is experienced from kisses destitute of 
any sentiment to enliven them. How cold, dull, 
and mechanical, how devoid of pleasure is the mere 
union of lips, where they are not animated by pas- 
sion and feeling! Itis from this cause that loves 
venial are so unsatisfactory, and so destitute of de- 
light. Those who judge of the married state by 
this, and thousands do, and in consequence remain 
old bachelors, make a terrible mistake. 

“Love is the fundamental passion of social exist- 
ence—a kiss is the key-note of that passion; and 
if the subject were carried out, it would be found 
that every passion had some analogous manifesta- 
tion. 

‘‘ Henceforth, therefore, while ye live, love and 
enjoy, let science and philosophy elevate your plea- 
sures—and the dignity of knowledge mingle with 
your softer, and sweeter emotions; for there is 
nothing earthly, which man ought not to know— 
and no beauty which looks not lovelier in the light 


| of Trurn.” 


Our GQuriositics, 


DRAMATIC PUZZLES. 


The following is a line from Shakspeare—who | 


will read it? 
KINT. 

And here is another? When Brutus asked Cesar 
how many eggs he had eaten for breakfast, what 
was his celebrated reply ? 

Answer to the first—“ A little more than kin, and 
less then kind.” 

Answer to the second—“ Zt tu (ate two) Brute.” 


CHARM FOR FEVER AND AGUE, 


The Columbus (Ohio) Fact copies verbatim the 
following charm for curing the fever and ague, which 


disease is now prevalent in that city. The receipt | 


is to be carried unopened for several days in one’s 


pocket, when a cure is warranted. The Fact ob- | 


tained the original from one of the sufferers, and says 
the efficacy of the charm is attested by several re- 
Spectable citizens. We re-publish it for the benefit 


' of shaking humanity in this vicinity, without, how- 
ever, endorsing its wonderful curative powers. It 
| reads as follows : 

| When ouer Savour saw the cross wher on he was 
| to be crosefide, his body began to shake. the Jues 
ask him if he had the auguer, our Savour ansorth 
_and sayeth who so ever keepeth this in writing, or 
| in mind, shall never have the auguer or feyour.”— 
Phila. Sun. 


NATURAL BAROMETERS. 


Chickweed is an excellent barometer. When the 
flower expands fully, we are not to expect rain 
| for several hours; should it continue in that state, 
no rain will disturb the summer’s day. When it 
| half conceals its miniature flower, the day is gener- 
| ally showery; but if it entirely shuts up, or veils the 
white flower with its green mantle, let the traveler 
put on his great coat. The different species of Tre- 
| foil always contract their leaves at the approach of 
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a storm; so certainly does this take place, that these 
plants acquired the name of the husbandman’s ba- 
rometer. The Tulip and several of the compound 
yellow flowers all close before rain. There is a spe- 
cies of wood sorrel which doubles its leaves before 
storms. The Bauhlnia, or mountain ebony, capia, 
and sensitive plants, observe the same habits. 





OLD ALMANACS AS GOOD AS NEW. 

By a strange coincidence, which will not again 
occur for along time, the year 1855 commenced 
on the same day as 1849, and consequently all 
through the year the date was on the same day. 
But what is more singular is, that all the movable 
holidays, from Septuagesima to Advent, fell on the 
same dates, and on the same days. The same 
almanacs of 1849 might, therefore, have served for 
1855. 


HOPS. 

The term hop, applied to the dance, by our fash- 
ionables, was used in this sense more than a century 
ago. A writer in 1731, speaks of a disreputable as- 
sembly tor dancing, as “a three-penny hop.” 





PROVERBS. 
An old English proverb runs in this wise: 
“Faire and foolish, little and lowde, 
Long and lazie, black and prowde: 
Fatte and merrie, leane and sadde, 
Pale and pettish, redde and badde.” 
And to this quaint rhyme, a commentator, who 
was an old man when “ Charles (I.) was king,” adds: 
‘‘By which saying wee may gather, that howbeit 
women commonly be subject to the aforesaid pas- 
sions, yet because diverse women have sundry com- 
plexions, so they be subject to sundry passions.” 


And here is another old saying, from the Italian, 
unmistakable, plain and pointed in its meaning: 
“From a white Spaniard, 
A blacke Germaine, 


And red Italian, 
Libera nos Domine, (free us, Lord.)” 





SINGULAR ARITHMETICAL FACT. 

Any number of figures you may wish to multiply 
by 5 will give the same result if divided by 2, a 
much quicker operation ; but you must remember to 
annex a cipher to the answer when there is no re- 
mainder, and when there is a remainder, whatever it 
may be, annex a 5 to the answer. Multiply 464 by 
5, and the answer wili be 2320; divide the same 
number by 2, and you have 232, and as there is no 
remainder, you add a cipher. Now, take 357, and 
multiply by 5, the answeris 1785. On dividing this 
by 2, there is 178 and a remainder; you, therefore, 
place a 5 at the end of the line, and the result is 
again 1785. 


_— 


ARTISTIC ANACHRONISMS. 

Tintoret drew Jews in the wilderness with guns, 
Breugh, a Dutch painter, drew one of the Magi in a 
surplice and spurs, presenting Christ with a model 





dictines at the feast in Canaan. Another drew one 
of the thieves with a confessor holding a cross. In 
a college chapel, at Paris, was a picture of Napoleon 
and his aid-de-camps visiting a plague hospital, 
When the Bourbons came back, this was altered to 
Christ and his Apostles; but Christ has on Napo- 
leon’s boots to this day. A statue to Charles IT, 
erected at the Old Stock Market, (present site of the 
Mansion House,) had been originally made for So- 
bieski, with a Turk under the horse. The Turk was 
changed into Oliver Cromwell, only his turban was 
forgotten. 


FORTY-SEVEN,. 
We find the following in an English newspaper, 
and submit it to the curious inspection of those who 
are inclined to be superstitious on the subject of 
numbers : 

‘Tt is now 47 years since Nelson fought the bat- 
tle of Trafalgar, 47 years was the age of Nelson at 
the time; 47 years of age was Wellington at Water- 
loo; 47 years of age was Napoleon when he was de- 
feated; 47 years were completed, last year, since 
Napoleon the First was crowned Emperor; ¢7 years 
is the age of Napoleon the Third, who this year is 
made Emperor.” We may add to the above—we 
hope without frightening anybody of a coup d’etat— 
that Franklin Pierce was 47 on the day of the last 
Presidential election.— Boston Courier, 1855. 





CRAZY POETRY. 
The following lines were written by Nathaniel 
Lee—a dramatic writer of some celebrity in his day 
—during his confinement in Bedlam, in 1684: 


Oh, that my lungs could bleat like buttered peas, 
And e’en with frequent bleatings catch the itch, 
And grow as mangy as the Irish seas, 
To engender whirlwinds for a shabby witch: 
Not that a hard-roe’d herring dare presume 
To swing a tithe-pig in a cat-skin purse. 
Cause of the great hail-storm that fell at Rome, 
By lessening the fall might make it worse; 
I grant that drunken rainbows lulled to sleep 
Snort like Welch-rabbits in a fair maid’s eyes; 
It made him laugh to see a pudding creep, 
For creeping puddings only please the wise— 
The reason’s plain, for Charon’s western barge 
Running fall tilt against the subjunctive mood, 
Beckoned to a Porpoise and gave the charge 
To fatten Padlocks on Antartic food. 





A DINNER IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

I joined two friends, and started for Fort Beau- 
fort, a day’s ride distant. Iwas much amused at 
the cool manner in which our dinner was provided 
at the inn on the road. “What will you have gen- 
tlemen ?” was asked, “beef, a turkey, or—” “ Tur- 
key roast, I vote,” said one, in answer to the land- 
lord’s question. ‘ Piet!” cried the landlord, “ knock 
over that turkey in the corner.” “ Jabas,” answered 
a Hottentot servant. A log of wood flew at the tur- 
key’s head indicated, and, with unerring aim, he 
was knocked over, plucked, drawn, and roasted in 
about an hour and a half, and was very good and 





of a Dutch seventy-four. Paul Veronese drew Bene- 


tender.—Drayson’s Kaffrs. 
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Ir has happened to you, dear reader, ere now, and 
probably will again, if you live to the rain after the 
next, to find yourself at a dinner party, or in mixed 
company at a soirée, a “dancing tea,” a bar-room, a 
promiscuous Dorcas, or the Exchange, where there 
is an individual confident of his varied powers to 
amuse and entertain everybody with whom grim 
destiny makes him spiritual off-horse, or Siamese 
twin for a quarter of an hour. You can hardly miss 
seeing him, for we never saw a small conglomeration 
where only twenty or thirty were gathered together, 
in which such a would-be colloquial Crichton did 
not make his appearance. He is a character—study 
him. 

Now, before proceeding, let us say that when such 
a being is a success—and, above all, a modest one— 
he is worth rubies. The veritable cosmopolite, who 
has become many-sided, by long attrition with ex- 
periences, is indeed a gem of the real rose cut. But, 
as of all butts, there is none so ridiculous as the all- 
but—-the one who continually reminds us that some- 
thing is wanting to finish him—so of all men, there 
is none so intolerable as the one who, without the 
capital, undertakes the enormous business of exactly 
fascinating everybody. Give him plausibility ad 
nauseam, whole libraries of lifts for the lazy in his 
brain, and even the divine faculty of being button- 
held, and yet, if the great ingredient of the receipt be 
wanting, the world will call him a failure. Worse 

than that, the heartless will call him a humbug? 

Such a one was, in by-gone days, our acquaintance, 
Slider, who held a sort of brevet-corporaley in that 
highly respectable guard of society, known in New 
York as ‘‘Brown’s Men.” He was a study, that 
same Slider. He was always on the lookout in every 
man he talked with, not for congenial spheres of 
expansion—for there was nothing ccngenial in him, 
being really congealed to every thing—but for the 
soft spots which he hoped to work up to his own ad- 
vantage. Poor Slider! We think we see him now, 
with that eager, catching look of his, those eyes 
which continually followed your eyes to mark the 
effect, those hands which gestured compliments, 
those fingers which were continually circumscribing 
the are of “ Yes, my dear sir, I agree with you, ex- 
actly,” and that body which expressed a note of 
admiration, which examination showed was only a 
battered little i. That was Slider. 

It is safe to talk art with an artist, music with a 
singer, proofs with an editor, sugar with a grocer, 
love with ladies, and nonsense with anybody, so long 
4§ you can convince them that you are really talking 
with them, and not atthem. We have known earnest 
men who, thanks to wide experience, reading and 
observation, could talk with real interest almost 
through the encyclopedia of society, from Gumbo 
Cuff up te Tennyson, including Henry Ward 
Beecher. Unfortunately for Slider, it had never oc- 





Gditor's Gusy Galk. 








curred to him that most men are accustomed to being 
talked to on their specialties. Now, there are some 
who only require to have the key-note touched to 
run on forever—but there are others, also, who, 
while they will do this for the sake of talk, and of 
airing their vanity, have, behind it all, a full con- 
sciousness that the toucher thinks that he is only 
leading them off through their weak points to his 
good graces. Thus we have known an old gentle- 
man whose forte was his various bodily ailments, and 
who was so intolerably prosy and word-taking on 
them, that even his wealth seldom secured him an 
auditor. To catch this man and win his special 
grace, did Mister Slider seriously incline. Yet, after 
listening for one mortal hour, at Saratoga, to the old 
fellow, and after running through all his gamut 
and doing all his fingering with peculiar grace, what 
was Slider’s aghastness to hear the old chap bellow 
out in a disgusted basso, “ But what the devil, young 
man, do you care for my bronchitis! You're only 
talking!” 

But Slider never despairs. He laid himself out, 
long ago, to become a fascinating, easy man of the 
world, and holding to the popular error that men of the 
world have no hearts, and no deep love for any thing, 
he has gone willow-the-whispering about, flickering 
his feeble flash at the big drummond-lights—believ- 
ing that he was fooling everybody, when his mias- 
matic lustre was just sufficient to show them what a 
fool he was himself. 

All of the thousand fables of ancient mythology, 
were but different and varying forms of one original 
lesson. And all the tens of thousands of varieties of 
human humbugs which beset the world—and Slider 
is one of them—are but new varieties of the asser- 
tion that, without truth, earnestness, and interest, a 
man is but a poor shallow juggler, after all—charm 
he never so wisely ! 

More tolerable and much more amusing are the 
female Sliders whom we meet now and then all the 
world over. Much more tolerable we say, for who 
shall begrudge it to poor Woman that while she is 
weaker than man, denied his privileges of education 
and exertion, and yet often made quite as dependent 
on herself, she should bring into play such craft as 
she may be mistress of to faire fortune? Not we, 
assuredly. But there are Sliders and Sliders. The 
feminine of this description is generally a dame, 
‘‘ death bent” on securing a fashionable position for 
which she is not always qualified by good taste or 
talents. After all, despite the yellow-covered stories, 
she must be a smart woman who can captain a “ cir- 
cle,” and it is a pity that all of those who cherish the 
ambition cannot learn as much betimes. Unfortu- 
nately the female Slider has but one idea—to go 
ahead. To do this she devotes heart and soul—no, 
not that exactly, for she seldom has either—but all 
her wits to what is vulgarly termed “ringing in” 
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with everybody. Be it borne in mind as we speak, 
dear reader, that we are describing not those 
Ulysses in petticoats—those adroit, delightful women 
of the world whose mission it is to suceceed—but the 
shallow sisters whose whole strength lies in one 
word—perseverance ! 

Oh, those shallow sisters! those Slideresses who 
might be termed spider-esses, so unwearied are they 
in spreading their gossamer webs to catch the stray 
gilded flies and unwary moths of society. How 
they bow—oh so graciously at an introduction! 
How they catch at the faintest inkling of a predilec- 
tion on your part, to expand and rapture-ise upon 
it—how rapidly they talk—how quickly they hack 
out their wooden idols ofcompliments—inutilelignum 
—and set them up in your praise, lighting them 
with the unblessed tapers of mock-admiring glances 
—tapers which, like those of the poorer churches in 
Italy, are served up again the next minute to the 
next saint. And then, after doing up in third-rate 
style this imitation of an elegant woman of the 
world, how kindly and earnestly comes the final in- 
vitation to her house. Will you walk into my par- 
lor! The Slideress has all sorts of “ games” to 
tempt you--she has charming tabléaux vivante 
occasionally—she would get them up in the style of 
the Regency if it would advance her “in society.” 

“But,” inquires some very manly, enterprising 
young fellow, or some sincere gentle little lady, in 
whose whole nature there is nothing that is not 
altogether lovely — can we not study the art of at- 
tracting everybody without risking the charge of 
being called humbugs?” By our faith! if you could 
not, this would be a sorry world to live in—a poor, 
sorry, cold, snarling place as ever was invented! It 
is the art of all arts, one altogether delightful and 
commendable, and one, too, which may be cultivated 
with such hope of success as to well nigh realize the 
fact that almost any living woman can fascinate any 
man— 

“T think, sir, that Thackeray made that remark.” 

You are right, young lady—but, perhaps, you may 
not remember that Euphues Lily said something to 
the same effect to the ladies of Queen Elizabeth’s 
court. “For,” said he, “as the Horse if he knew 
his owne Strength were no Wayes to be bridled; or 
the Unicorne his owne vertue were never to be 
caught, so women, if they knew their owne power, 
would never be won entirely by men.” How can 
this power be realized ? 

Far be it from us, dear young lady, who are fitter 
to take lessons in fascination from you than to give 
them, to say how this can be done. But we can tell 
you what those think who have been widely experi- 
enced in the art. Its first point consists in that 
skillful adjustment of demeanor which takes the 
form of condescension without recalling difference 
toward inferiors, frankness toward equals, and re- 
spect without servility toward superiors. It treats 
age, talent, honor, unassuming piety, and (if a 
woman be in question) al/ that is feminine, as attri- 


butes of superiority. Its second point is the art of | 
ascertaining what subjects are near the heart of | 





those with whom we converse, and of discussing 
them, not with feigned, but with real interest—and 
that in sucha manner that they may realize that 
they are teaching us.something. It is better to show 
that we desire to be informed than to show off our- 
selves. And the third point, which is the one on 
which French writers lay most stress, is the ascer- 
taining what the individual characteristics, tastes, 
vanities, or peculiarities of our friends are, and 
delicately intimating that they are not entirely with- 
out our sympathy or interest. 

As detailed on paper this all looks dull enough, 
we grant, young lady—dull as a treatise on military 
engineering, which only becomes terrible when we 
see an army put to rout by it. But these dull rules 
become fearfully effective when you mix much with 
the world, and fall into the habit of studying every 
character you meet as if it were a book; of earnestly 
scrutinizing countenances—and of constantly de- 
ducing from casual hints, hidden trains of thought, 
talent, vices, and virtues. Men like Thackeray and 
Bulwer—men such as Ben Jonson and Shakspeare 
were—old diplomatists, widely traveled Jesuits, all, 
in short, who see much of mankind and are continu- 
ally compelled to study it closely and be affable to 
many varieties of it, get in time to be interested to 
a degree that few appreciate, in studying new faces 
and characters. When this study becomes to youa 
fascination and a matter of frequent thought, you 
are acquiring a knowledge which can be wielded 
with magical effect. When you add to it grace and 
ease of manner, general information, and the power 
of never letting your own egoism crush out the ego- 
ism of others, you cannot be far off from being an 
angel. 

Young men who have heard much of celebrated 
women of the world, or fashionable queens, and 
fascinating belles, without meeting them, are apt to 
imagine the former as talking like very entertaining 
books, or using a high-flown dialect of etiquette, and 
the latter as being exquisite pictures of the Book of 
Beauty order. They are generally disappointed— 
if it be a disappointment—fn both. They find that 
the real charm consists in an ease and naturalness 
which makes them at once at home—they are 
amazed to find that the great leader of fashion re- 
minds them dimly in some way of Mrs. Somebody 
with whom they were once so well acquainted, and, 
perhaps, slightly loved, while the belle, the diva of 
a thousand toasts, attracts them amid all her laces 
and crinoline by precisely the quality which makes 
good-hearted, good-natured country girls so attrac- 
tive. It is polished, refined—just as a petrifaction 
before us has been changed from a common carbonate 
of lime shell to precious, tinted chaleedony—but 
there are the same beautiful outlines as of old, and it 
is the same object after all! That which formed both 
the queen and the belle was based on intelligence, 
and perfected by experience and study of—we might 
say “society,” but prefer to say the world. 

Oh the world—the great, delightful, jolly, many- 
colored world! reader, how sadly it is abused and 
slandered. A vale of tears for fools, and a paradise 
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for those who know how to pick the plums out of it! 
What an Eden we might make of it if we chose— 
what men and oh what women there would be if we 
would only take half the pains to study the art of 
pleasing, that we do to be scientifically miserable. 
Then there should be piping and garlands, the whis- 
pering of pleasant things in beautiful gardens—a 
science of education in full swing for the young, 
and a “ gay science” of Joyousness in fuller swing 
for the adult—reverence for gray hairs, and soft tears 
without bitterness over the departed, for we would 
not then recall with bitterness how often we had 
grieved them by misanthropic sulks, and the poor 
vanity of ill-nature. Viva la joia! 

But we are forgetting the subject in question, the 
art of fascinating. Since we begun to write we 
have met with the following clipping, from some- 
body, in which the whole story is told in a few lines, 
and with which we conclude: 


“ One of the peculiar mental characteristics of the 
French woman that produces the most admirable 
effects in society, is her aptitude to identify herself 
with other persons’ thoughts. When you address her, 
she is not contented, like the English woman, to give 
you a certain quantum of words in reply; her ambi- 
tion is to meet your ideas, and her answer does not 
fail to vibrate echoes in your mind; and conversa- 
tion which is so apt to remain purely conventional 
with the English, is, therefore, generally humaniz- 
ing and refreshing with the French. Her compara- 
tive self-forgetfulness enlarges her keenness of insight 
and her penetration into character ; she measures at 
a glance the person with whom she is brought into 
contact, and it is this consciousness of being to some 
extent understood, which makes one feel at ease 
with her.” 


sxe Clara Doty is again welcome to Graham. 
There is more than one very delicate and beautiful 
thought in the following very gracefully turned lyric: 
THE LARK. 
BY CLARA DOTY. 


The morning shook from the wings of the lark, 
That feathered Memnon, the heavy dew, 

And sent it in chase of the flying dark, 
Over the boundless regions of blue. 


Its breast was heavy when first it soared, 

With the song it had gathered beneath the moon, 
But the brimming flood in a torrent poured 

Till the air was musical with the tune. 


At noon it was nestled closely among 
The leaves yet wet with the dews of morn, 
And the throat which caroled the sunbeam song 
Was busy in eating the yellow corn. 


At eve, the quiet and listening air, 
Blowing sweet from the glowing West— 
Sought for it, sighing, everywhere, 
And found it asleep in its grassy nest. 


A human heart, which the sun of Love, 
Aroused from darkness to sing and soar, 
Entranced the beautiful airs above, 
But, fluttering back to the earth once more, 


Gave its golden noon to the search of gold; 
The world, by its wondrous music blest, 

Found it with tears, as the day grew old, 
In the grassy church-yard lain to rest. 


It could not be otherwise—let us be thankful that 








poets can sometimes bless the world with song, 
though after-life finds them gathering up what little 
gold they may. But the feeling is natural. For 
our own part, we never see in the New York Post 
the advertisement of ‘ Job printing done by Bryant 
& Co., on the cheapest terms,” without a droll mix- 
ture of feelings which we will not here undertake to 
describe—albeit we generally forget it speedily in 
the good things on the first page—and we do not 
believe that we ever did seo that first page without 
cutting great cantles from it, any more than we ever 
failed to scissor the third inside column of that other 
Post of Boston, Talking of papers and other pub- 
lications, are our readers aware of the degree to 
which the American press is slowly Americanizing 
the Pacific? ‘ Harper’s, Godey’s, and Graham’s,” 
forms a regular advertisement in the Honolulu paper 
which recently sent a reporter to a cannibal clam- 
bake in another island, where the “natives” con- 
sisted of roasted heathens, followed by “ladies fin- 
gers” for dessert. But our Pacific agents it appears 
are peaceably pushing us over a wider surface—read 
the following from an Australian paper—the Sydney 
Morning Herald, of Oct. 6th, which, in addition to a 
long editorial on the New York riots, contains the 
following : 
“NEY YORK RIOTS.—FULL PARTICULARS appear 
in the New York Herald and Tribune, per Vagnero, 
via Melbourne; Frank Leslie’s Fashions; Harper’s, Godey’s, 
and Graham’s Magazines; Mormon Newspaper, (published 


at Salt Lake;) San Francisco Herald and Alta, Cincinnati 
Commercial, Louisville Journal, Portland Transcript, etc. 


JAMES FRYER, 322 George street.” 


We sometimes think that we would really like to 
know into what parts of the world and amid what 
strange people our GRAHAMS go—and we have once 
or twice thought of asking those who wander afar in 
foreign lands to report on the subject. We once 
met in the heart of Bavaria with a very pretty 
young lady who read English well, and whose library 
of our noble tongue consisted entirely of a Gram- 
mar, Dictionary, Vicar of Wakefield, and a bound 
volume of GrauwAm’s Magazine—if we had known 
in those days what we were coming to, we would 
have advised her and all her friends to stick to that 
publication through life like good fellows ! 


payer We love shells—those true flowers of the 
ocean—and accordingly find room for the following, 
(by a new lady-contributor to Graham,) which con- 
tains one or two prettily expressed turns of thought, 


MY SHELL. 
BY CYNTHIA A. OSBORNE. 


My beautiful, my matchless shell! 
Did lips of blue waves ever kiss 

Another I could love so well? 
Another half so dear as this? 


Another that could ever stir— 

Could cause my heart so quick to swell, 
Or be to me such messenger 

As thou, my own, my treasured shell ? 


The clouds are tinged how wondrous fair, 
And all the waves the shade hath caught, 
Yet still the self-same hand with care 
With fairer colors here hath wrought- 
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Now whisper soft, my shell, to me— 
O, not as other ears would hear, 

Of thy far home beyond the sea— 
But tell of one we hold most dear. 


No other ear can hear aright 

The tales which thou art whispering, é 
For me alone this sweet delight, 

The soft, low songs which thou dost sing. 


Thou tellest of the hand that gave, 
When last we met, this precious gift, 

That it might whisper of the wave 
Where rides his bark so bold and swift. 


I need not gifts to keep in thought 
The stainless heart I’ve loved so long, 
Yet dearer he could not have brought 
Than this pure shell with whispered song. 





i 


duane We do not know who wrote the following 
lines, but we do know that they set forth with great 
simplicity and beauty, such as is seldom attained by 
any but the very first poets, the leading tenet of the 
strange faith which is at present exerting silently 
such an extraordinary influence upon vast numbers 
in this country. 

SPIRITS OF THE DEAD. 
It is a beautiful belief, 
That ever round our head 


Are hovering, on noiseless wing, 
The spirits of the dead. 


It is a beautiful belief, 
When finished our career, 

That it will be our destiny 
To watch o’er others here. 


To lend a moral to the flower, 


_ 


and raiment; and whenever and wherever there is 
an opening for fun, he has it. 

Jem was recently in a drug-store, when a youth, 
apparently fresh from the “ mountings,” entered the 
store, and at once accosted Jem, stating that he was 
in search of a job. 

‘‘ What kind of a job?” inquired the wag. 

‘¢ Oh, a’most any thing—I want to git a kind ofa 


| ginteel job; I’m tired o’ farmin’, an’ kin turn my 


xo? 


hand to most any thin’. 

“Well, we want a man; a good, strong, healthy 
man, as sample clerk.” 

“What's the wages ?” 

“Wages are good; we pay $1,000 toa man in that 
situation.” 

‘‘ What’s a feller have to do?” 

“Oh, merely to test medicines; that’s all, It re- 
quires a stout man—one of good constitution; and 
after he gets used toit, he doesn’t mind it. . You see, 
we are very particular about the quality of our medi- 
cines, and before we sell any, we test every parcel. 
You would be required to take—say six or seven 
ounces of castor-oil, some days, with a few doses of 
rhubarb, aloes, Croton oil, and similar preparations. 
Some days you would not be required to take any 
thing; but, as a general thing, you can count upon 
—say from six to ten doses of something daily. As 
to the work, that does not amount to much—the 
testing department would be the principal labor re- 
quired of you; and, as I said before, it requires a 
person of very healthy organization to endure it; 
but you look hearty, and I guess you would suit us. 
That young man (pointing to a very pale-faced, 
slim-looking youth, who happened to be present,) 
has filled the post for the past two weeks, but he is 
hardly stout enough to stand it. We should like to 
have you take right hold if you are ready, and, if 
you say so, we’ll begin to-day; here’s a new barrel 
of castor-oil, just come in, [ll go and draw an 
ounce—” 





Breathe wisdom on the wind, 

To hold commune, at night’s pure noon, 
With the imprisoned mind. 

To bid the erring cease to err, 
The trembling be forgiven; 

To bear away from ills of clay 
The infant to its Heaven. 

Ah! when delight was found in life, 
And joy in every breath, 

I cannot tell how terrible 
The mystery of death. 

But now the past is bright to me, 
And all the future clear; 

For ’tis my faith that after death 
We still shall linger here. 


ibdese We never knew who compounded the follow- 
ing, which appeared originally in the Clinton Cou- 
rant. We had long intended to give it, but there 
are certain clippings which are, we verily believe, 
inspired by some Flibbertigibbet, Tylle Howleglass, 
Eulenspiegel, Friar Rush, Puck, Koboldchen, Le- 
prachaun, Cockledemoy, or other merry sprite of 
fair, wanton waggery. For years together they slip 
in and out of every book in your library, they are 
always in the papeterie, on the cigar-box, paper 
weighted under our “ Josses”—slipping about every 
where—and when you look for them, they are always 
non est. However, all this has nothing to do with 
the story, which is as follows: 


A SAMPLE CLERK. 
Jem B—— is a wag. A joke to Jem is both food 


| (Here verdant, who had been gazing intently upon 


| the slim youth, interrupted him with—) 
| “N-no, no; I g-u-e-ss not—not to-day, any how. 
| TPll go down and see my aunt, an’ ef I e’nclude to 


| come, I'l] come up termorror, an’ let you know.” 
As he did not return, it is to be supposed he con- 
| sidered the work too hard. 


We don’t know why the above story should put us 
in mind of the following, unless from the fact of its 
embodying a clerkly mistake, by one of whom it 
could not be said, legit ut clericus, as they remarked 
in the Middle Ages, when they wanted to say that 
any one was “ fly,” and not prone to mistake at all. 
However, the second narrative (never before im- 
printed anywhere) is as follows: A young man, 
in Massachusetts, who had at a country school 
achieved all the higher branches at the “tail-end” 
of the arithmetic, including mensuration, surveying 
and guaging, was paying a visit one evening at & 
house “in town,” inhabited principally by half a 
dozen luscious, bouncing girls, nieces of an old lady 
popularly, generally and genially known as Aunt 
Moll, not to mention a dry old nut, one “ Ezry” 
Smith, who boarded there, having his grocery-store 
on the first floor. During the course of the evening 
the young gentleman visitor made no little parade 
of his arithmetical accomplishments, declaring to 
the assembled company that his knowledge of men- 
suration was such that he had no doubt that he could 
even fit a dress for a lady or gentleman, and accu- 
rately ascertaining all the curves and angles of the 
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figure, transfer them to cloth, while he privately 
discoursed with Uncle Ezra on his ability to measure 
liquids to perfection. 

The evening passed away, and our hero contrived 
to fall in love with all the young ladies, reflecting 
what a ne plus ultra extract of seraphic Paradise a 
good jolly romp with the whole party would be— 
ideas which did not depart from his dreams, and 
which were mixed up brokenly but beautifully with 
his coffee the next morning. For, to tell the truth, 
there had been roguish glances and delightfully pro- 
voking hints of fun and frolic thrown out by the 
damsels, who had all the reputation of being most 
delightfully “ wild,” which might have turned the 
soberest brain. Just fancy, reader, what the emo- 
tions of the young one were when, as he was trying 
to disentangle, in memery, Hattie’s black eyes from 
Kate’s red lips, and make out whether it was Jane 
or Mary’s arms that were roundest, a piece of blue 
‘‘store paper” was put into his hands, bearing the 
following not particularly well-written inscription : 


“Deer Jim. You can mesure any thing i beleve. 
Plese come over this arternoon if youve got Time 
We want you to mesure them Galls of Molls.” 


The reader may have heard of awful Gardner, 
special revelations, sky-rockets, and cream-colored 
apocalypses, when suddenly turned over in one con- 
centrated lump on the head of a seeker after happi- 
ness—but he can hardly imagine the bumble-bee 
rapture which seized on “ Deer Jim,” at the sight of 
this document. Early in the afternoon he was there. 
None of the young ladies were in. He supposed 
that the “ frolic” would be to act the part of man- 
milliner, and measure their taper waists and busts 
for some calico adornments. Perhaps they were 
down in the store? Nothing more likely—that was 
where the goods—“ W. I. and dry”—were kept and 
sold. Qn entering, he beheld Uncle Ezry in his 
shirt sleeves, contemplating a particularly nasty, 
sticky hogshead. 

“ Neaw ef yeu calc’late teu show off yeu’re men- 
seu-rashin, Jeemes—well—there’s yeu’re chance. 
Bobby, bring the tins—we’re a waitin’. Well we 
air,” 

“Chance at what, Uncle Ez?” inquired James, 
“slightually” mystified. 

“Why at that there berril of ’larses, of course,” 
replied the old gentlemen. “Laws alive! what did 
yeu spect teu measure ?” 

It all flashed on Jeemes at a glance. The old 
gentleman’ had, according to mercantile usage, ab- 
breviated molasses into Molls, and gallons into 
Galls. The galls of Molls were simply gallons of 
molasses. 

It was some satisfaction to Jeemes, however, that 
the damsels turned out as jolly friends as he had an- 
ticipated, and that all hands had a particular good 


time of it that winter at singing-school, sleigh rides, 
et cetera, 


re We find the following extraordinary outburst 
of genius in the Rhode Island Pendulum, published 
at Greenwich, and give it for the benefit of all con- 





' 
cerned, among whom we presume we may count our- 


self, to judge from the wild compliment scattered out 
so loosely at us. We commend the general style of 
the article to any of our jolly impresarios desirous of 
getting an entertaining novelty for their neat mati- 


née bills: 
Reported for the Pendulum. 


CONCERT 
AT 
EAST GREENWICH, RHODE ISLAND, 
Tuesday Evening, Feb. 9th, 1858, 
BY 
SIGNOR GRANDILOQUENTANTI, 


assisted by Senorita Boscamantanti and Senorita 
Elfin Fairyantanti. 


SMILING AND LAUGHING CHORUS, 
by the small and select “ ordinance” present. 


PROGRAMME. 


1. Flutato Potato, Obligato on one Piano Key,with 
the little finger, by Senorita Boscanantanti, 

2. The “Star of Love,” by Signor Grandiloquen- 
tanti. This “ Star” is only to be found in music and 
in novels, werry tenderly written; it is a shadow, 
not a substance, an exploded Theory, burst out at 
both eends. 

The Strychnine and Ratsbane Gallop, by Seno- 
rita Boscanantanti, her own “composure.” This is 
anatty and ratty piece, showing the hilacious hilarity 
of the critter, (the rat, we mean,) as he approaches 
the “bane” without the “antidote,” the die away 
gait he assumes when he parceives his mistake is not 
beefsteak, nor the toasted cheese he reads about. 
The trapping of the snap, the sweat and agony of 
the dying victim, show a head for “ composition,” 
and heels for almost any thing. There is uo mousing 
in this piece, it is done brown, and ratified by a 
select and fashionable few. 

4, “The little Prairie Flower,” by Elfin Fairyan- 
tantine. An exquisite melody, exquisitely sung by 
the little fairy flower herself! ! 

5. The “Cabinet of Kisses Quickstep,” by Seno- 
rita Bosecanantanti, composed and respectfully dedi- 
cated to the editor of Graham, who, by way of paren- 
thesis, we venture to say, has got his belles’ letters 
by heart—we scorn a puff, we do, but may we not 
hope this piece, for our reputation and pocket, may 
have as wide a circulation as the fame of the editor 
oughter, among the rose and love-lip lasses of our 
somewhat extended and beloved country at large? 
“ Jist so.” 

6. “I dreamt I dwelt in Granite Halls,” by Sig- 
nor Grandiloquentanti. The distinguished prisoner, 
appears in a somewhat variegated pair of pants. We 
“go to protest,” and say but little in regard to this 
piece. 


“ We say but little, and that little said, 
Owes all its weight, like loaded dice, to lead.” 


7. The “Scarlet Polka,” by Senorita, Boscan- 
antanti; dedicated to all the Young Wimmin with 
small feet, and pretty ankles, from the “ rising son” 
to the “sitting darter,” introducing “‘ Pop goes the 
question,” and away goes the young leddy into the 
arms of the adorer. This must be seen to be heard, 
and heard to be seen. 

8. “Those Fairy Bells,” by Signor Grandiloquen- 
tandi, and petite Fairy antanti—descriptive of the 
sweet chimes heard in youth, the song, and May- 
pole round which we danced. The sad chimes of 
later years, when we had to pay the fiddler, and foot 
up the accounts of profit and loss, “wenry” sad is 
this. 

9. “The breaking up of the party,” into the ac- 
companiment of ‘‘we pays our monish, and takes 
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our choice.” Composed by Senorita Boscanantanti, 
who slams the door, and retires—“ Exeunt all.” 
REMARKS. 


The fame of these artistes have encircled the globe, 
while the trumpet-tongued press has sounded their 
praises, and emblazoned their renown upon the fore 
quarters of this inhospitable hemisphere. If they 
live not in the hearts of the “‘ vox populi,” and “ oi 
polloi,” (freely translated, “noise of the people,” and 
“scape-goats,”) they do “ some” and “ afew,” in the 
Dilletanti, Highfalutinanti, Kantanti, in other words, 
the Creme la Creme, soap and soft sodder of society, 
the delectable and chosen few. Nurr Sep. 


Greenwich, Rhode Island, evidently rejoices in 
“high art-oyster-house criticism,” as well as other 
places. We return thanks to Senorita Boscanan- 
tanti for her dedication, assuring her that the belles’ 
letters which we may receive, will never fail to be 
studied most thankfully and earnestly. Apropos of 
such letters, we have just received one from a young 
lady, complaining, with justice, of certain accusa- 
tions brought against American women, and express- 
ing the wish that a reply might be made. To our 
way of thinking, no reply could be made more effec- 
tual than that which is contained in the touching, 
simple remonstrance of the young lady herself, and 
which we venture to print, in the confidence that 
our gentlemen readers will feel it as we have done: 

‘A shrewd writer, not long since, declared that 
women talk of ‘dress, servants and each other.’ I 
believe that my recapitulation is correct. There are 
seasons, I confess, when the former of these subjects 
is an all important one—as, perhaps, that worthy 
gentleman would discover—if the coming spring 
should find him a young lady with an embarrassed 
father, a lot of outré habiliments and twenty-five 
dollars to invest in straw, gloves, needlework and 





is taxed heavily, the fingers sore with the constant | 


pricking of the lady-like weapon; but the ‘managing’ 


done, the simple outfit completed, the old dresses re- | 


modeled by those who have had no former experience | 


in the task—then dress becomes a worn-out subject, 
gladly laid aside until necessity calls it up again. 

“Of servants, we young ladies know little, our 
mothers rule in that department. Of late I have 
been compelled to feel the absence of my Phillis, by 
the sad need of ironing so many little frills and puffs, 
that I have internally vowed never to make another. 
We may be called to be our own servants, in which 
ease the gentlemanly author of the sketch might, in- 
deed, regret our becoming the objects of general 
conversation. 

“Of each other, or ‘tattling.’ I hesitate in using 
this word, so much do I dislike it, and that which it 
expresses—but then it is so expressive!’ There is 
no impropriety in our discussing whatever is 
commendable in each other, and no true lady can 
descant upon the errors of her friends. That it is 
often done, I do not deny, but I think I am right in 
saying that it is often regretted.” 


We have been gratified at these remarks, for they 
touch on a subject which is dear to us, and which 
we have discussed frequently and earnestly in another 
publication, though we have refrained from doing so 
in Graham, for several reasons, the principal of 
which was, that if doing good, and not flattery, was 
the object intended, remarks vindicating women 
should be addressed to men alone, and not to the 
party defended. To begin, then, we should like to 





know where under the sun men go to discover such 
a lack of intelligence in women as we hear them 
complain of? When in Europe it was a matter of 
constant remark to us that “husband,” of traveling 
American couples, unless he happened to be a profes- 
sional man, or an ex-collegian, invariably referred to 
““my dear” for such scraps of information relative to 
the Coliseum, Nero, the Vatican, Pont Neuf, and so 
forth—scraps which Madame had borne with her from 
school in a better memory than his, or had picked up 
more aptly and deftly from guide-book and Cicerone. 
Certainly, the by no means smal) number of letters 
from ladies, (and those other than “literary,”) which 
we have received during our editorial career, have 
not indicated any lack of intelligence. By far the 
most spirited, the most bizarre, and the most extra- 
ordinary letters, in every respect, which we have 
thus received, have been from women. By the way, 
we beg leave to point out to Mr. Parton that one of 
the most headlong, humorous poems ever re-printed 
in Graham, was by a young lady. And, in support 
of this, we give another extract—not from any 
choicely reserved letters, as we might do, but from 
the same unpretending, modest, little document al- 
ready referred to, in which the lady speaks to the 
great minds of the country, of the attraction which 
they ‘often exercise unconsciously upon these greatly 
despised female intellects, and, finally, of the influ- 
ence which they ought to exert upon other men. 
‘From your superior heights did you ever look 
down upon the plains beneath, and speculate upon 
the condition of those lowly flowers which bloom— 


sometimes not brilliantly—in the shadow of the 
mountains. Of these some daisies or viviets were 


, ‘ | ‘born to blush unseen ’—they send up their faint 
sundries of greater moment. No wonder if the brain | d . 


fragrance with calm content—but there is ambition 
even there. The grasping ivy weaves its warm 
leavos into strange pictures on the bleak ascent—the 
vine creeps caressingly among the branches of some 
high tree, and stretches its tiny tendrils, weak and 
yet strong, far up into the still air, seeking ever for 
some proud support of which it may be the ornament 
and joy. But the summit of ambitious hopes 1s 
never reached; the incense of our gratitude or ad- 
miration may faintly reach you—we never ean, As 
to Fanny Dorritt, the ‘clever men’ are visible to us 
only in the dim distance. For the sake of ‘the 
dying, withering intellects of the women of our age, 
of which we hear so much, infuse a little of your 
manliness, genius—if this can be—into the men 
whom we see around us in our every-day life, whom 
we are expected to marry, and, of a consequence, 
‘love, serve and honor.’ ” 

To deny that the manners and customs of this age, 
which was formed by preceding ages, render dress & 
very important matter to women, would be as absurd 
as to deny that nature made them more beautiful 
than men, or that ninety-nine men out of a hundred 
are more attracted by beauty and dress, too, than by 
aught else. But from whom, in the name of all 
goodness, are all reforms to come, if not from men? 
Who hold the whole power of remodeling the present 
system ofeducation? Who don’t urge those reforms? 
Who give themselves up heart and soul, body and 
brains, nerves and intellect, to raking together for- 
tunes, which they have neither sense, education, not 
taste to enjoy, abandoning themselves to all the head- 

















long extravagance of money-making, and then turn 
snap round on the wives and daughters, whom they 
have pulled after them, and accuse the latter of im- 
porting silks, buying laces, furniture, and heaven 
knows what! Where did the tastes come from? 
Where were you when your children were being 
educated? Very busy, doubtless. 

The devotion to dress, and the other et ceteras of 
fashionable and domestic life, including the talk of 
servants and of one another, is a part of the extrava- 
gance of expenditure, which is a direct result of the 
extravagance of money-making, characteristic of all 
classes in this country. Woman, in all ages, has al- 
ways corresponded to man—when he has risen, she 
has risen with him. When men starve intellectual 
tastes, and squeeze their whole faculties of rationally 
enjoying life into making fortunes, they find that 
when the fortune is won, all that they can do is to use 
itin a race of idle ostentation with other people. If 
a man cannot enjoy life intellectually, his wife can- 
not. Unfortunately, there are other influences which 
prevent many model men from enjoying life as 
genially and heartily as they should—and this can 
only be done by full cultivation of taste and intel- 
lect. One of these influences is a lurking belief that 
all pleasure is wicked, or, as a writer expresses it, 
“That God is displeased with man’s happiness.” 
Hence any amount of doleful sneaking, of repressing 
by sour looks the gaiety and harmless sports of the 
young—but we are mounting our hobby, and must 
stop. In conclusion, we will say, however, that this 
whole business of men’s finding fault with women 
for not being different from what they are, is very 
much like the wolf’s scolding the lamb for defiling 
the stream, when the former stood by the fountain, 
and the lamb further down. ? 

Apropos of all which, we subjoin the conclusion 
of the comments on what different writers have said 
of women, promised in our last number: 

“ Diderot. There exists among women a secret tie, 
like that among priests of the same faith. They 
hate each other, yet protect each others interests.” 

Ah, bah! There spoke L’Encylopwedie and the 
petty rococo selfishness, which resulted in De Sade. 

“ Stahl. No woman, even the most intellectual, 
believes herself decidedly homely. This self-decep- 
tion is natural, for there are some most charming 
women, without a particle of beauty.” 

Not altogether true, yet not discreditable were it 
ever so much so. This extract makes beauty a 
purely physical affair, without expression. 


Octave Fewillit. Providence has so ordained it 
that only two women have a true interest in the 
happiness of man; his own mother and the mother 
of his children. Besides these two legitimate kinds 
of love, there is nothing between the two sexes, 
except vain excitement, painful and idle delusion.” 


Very business-like, and very plausible—reducing 
all the relations between the sexes to a matter of in- 
stinct, and all intelligence and kindly feeling in 
woman to nothing. Had the author ever carried on 
correspondence with ladies whom he had never seen, 
and never expected to see, yet whom he had learned 
to esteem, he might have ascertained that there could 
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be a friendship between men and women partaking 
neither of “ vain excitement” nor “ painful and idle 
delusion.” Mr, Feuillit is an animal. 


“ Duclos. Great and rare offerings are found almost 
exclusively among women; nearly all the happiness 
and most blessed moments in love are of their cre- 
ating, and so also is friendship, especially when it 
follows love.” 


The beauty of the truth of the first remark, is due 
to the fact that such great offerings and warm-hearted 
deeds by women, are never accompanied by calcula- 
tion and reasoning on results, as is usual with men. 

“ Madame Fee. A woman frequently resists the 
love she feels, but cannot resist the love she in- 
spires.” 

This is simply reducing love to selfish vanity, a 
la Rochefoucauld. And, after all, as the philosopher 
asked, when Charles II. inquired why a living fish 
put into a vase of water, did not increase the weight? 
“TIsitso?” Certain it is, that the remark is every 
whit as applicable to men as to women. Such a 
synechdoche or putting of a part for a whole is dis- 
honest. 

“J. J. Rousseau. Men can better philosophize on 
the human heart, but women can read it better.” 

Substitute “feel” for “read.” Reading is reason- 
ing. Philosophy is man’s specialty, just as intuition 
or tact is woman’s. 

“‘ Michelet. It is a universal rule, which, as far as 
I know, has no exception, that great men always 
resemble their mothers, who impress their mental 
and physical mark upon their sons.” 

Half true—very often—from hereditary physical 
laws, but quite as much so from early association, 
remark and example in early years, when the child 
is more under maternal than paternal influence. 

We take the liberty of adding to the above some 
citations of our own from different authors. 

“ St. Meurice. Let a woman be ever so well in- 
formed, her conversation should always be such as 
to convey the impression that she is seeking for 
knowledge.” 

This is better understood and practiced by ladies, 
at all times, than by men. But it is especially the 
gift of experienced and fascinating women of the 
world. In dexterous hands this art is one of the 
most effective known. But it should be used adroitly, 
since nothing is more likely to wound the self love 
of a man who sees through it. 

German Proverb. 

‘Treat ladies’ favor with respect 

Good will of women ne’er neglect; 

No man e’er slighted woman yet, 

But found good cause for sharp regret.” 

If a natural theologist wanted an argument to 
establish the existence of inevitable justice prevail- 
ing in the order of things, he might find it in the 
extraordinary and almost miraculous manner in 
which vengeance follows ill-treatment of women. 
“‘ Woe to him who repulses with scorn the weakest 
among them, for the bitter word, which went forth 
as an arrow, came home a fiery devil!” 


““ Vauvenargues. If the weaknesses and errors of 
love are pardonable to any, they must surely be so 
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to women, who derive from them their power and 
influence.” 

Sure enough! So long as men admire women 
for nothing but their power to awake “love,” or 
rather sensual passion, just so long they merit in-, 
famy for blaming the woman who falls. ‘‘ Certes,” 
says Montaigne, “le plue ardu et le plus vigoreux 
des humaines debvoirs, nous l’avons resigné aux 
dames.” 

“ La Rochefoucauld, There are women who have 


never had an amour or intrigue—but very few who 
have only had one.” 


Naturally enough. ‘Do ye belave in second 
love, Misther O’Rourke?” “Faith an’ I do, Mis- 
ther Ryan. Whin I buy a pound of sugar isn’t it 
swate? And whin it’s all gone an’ I buy another, 
isn’t that swate too? I do belave in second love, 
Misther Ryan.” Somewhere else La Rochefoucauld 
has explained this, by saying that “in their first 
loves women love their lovers—in the later ones, 
love itself.” Oras Meister Karl—pardon us, reader 
—took the liberty of saying in his Sketch Book: 
“love is a fire which the burnt child never dreads.” 


shbent Our readers may not be aware that much 
“‘ gerious” objection has been raised to the name of 
Leviathan, as applicable to a ship, because it is one | 
of the appellations applied in the Bible to the Father 
of all Evil—otherwise, Old Scratch. It is very 
curious, however, that the words “Steam Ship Le- 
viathan” may be exactly transposed, or anagrama- 
tized, into the following sentence, “I have spelt 
him—SarTan!” 


vbhnes Why can’t you legitimately say bo! to a 
goose ? 

Because it would be bogus! N.B. The Italian 
or German sound of uw is required to complete this 
effect. Probatum est. 


.+eeeeLf there is any thing which we have no pa- 
tience with, it is the serving up of old English jokes 
over again as American, a change of place and date 
being effected to make them pass current. John 
Bull may take American stories—but for goodness 
sake, do let us make our own jokes. Read the fol- 
lowing from an exchange: 


“The Western Times tells a story of a distressed 
agriculturigt. A farmer popped in here on Wednes- 
day last to pay his rent, putting on a long face to 
correspond with the times. On entering the house, 
he said the times being so hard, he couldn’t raise 
the money at all, and dashing a bundle of notes on 
the table, ‘ there,’ said he, ‘ that’s all I can pay.’ 

“The money was taken up and counted by Mr. 
, the landlord, who said, ‘ why, this is twice as 
much as you owe.’ 

***Dang’t, gie it to me again,’ said the farmer ; 
‘I’m dashed if I didn’t take it out of the wrong 
pocket.’ ” 





And you mean to tell us, Western Times, where- 
ever you are, that that took place “in here,” “ last 
Wednesday.” You do, hey? Why, man, that story 
goes beyond Joe Miller, and Tom Brown, and Cun- 
ningham. Whereabouts in the United States do 





you hear “dang’t” and “I’m dashed.” Its very 





good Yorkshire, but we tell you that that “last 
Wednesday” of yours came off some time among 
the A. D.’s 1700. 


.+ee Lhe following was sent us for the Cabinet of 
Kisses, but we never like to accumulate stock for 
that store—it grows upon us too rapidly—so we 
even give it here: 

‘Mr. LELAND. 

Dear Sir,—Please to give a place to the fol- 
lowing, from Elizabeth B. Browning, I believe, 
which has not as yet appeared in your Magazine, 
and oblige CLARA.” 

“‘ First time that he kissed me, but he only kissed 

The fingers of this hand wherewith I write; 

And ever since it grew more clear and white; 
Slow to world greeting—quick with it. ‘Oh, list. 
When the angels speak. A ring of amethyst 

I could not wear plainer to my sight 

Than that first first kiss. Oh! beyond deed! 
That was the crysm of love, which love’s one crown 

With sanctifying sweetness did precede, 

The third upon my lips as folded down, 

In perfect purple state! 

I have been proud, and said, * My love—my own!’” 


There, Clara, we have been obliging. Excuse us 
for putting in juxtaposition the following humble 
antithesis, which a cotemporary couples with your 
beloved extract: 

“Sut Luvengood,’ of Tennessee, has experienced 
a similar felicity, and describes it in the following: 


‘7 happened to pass next day; of course I stop- 
ped to enjoy a look at the tempter, and she wur 
mighty luvin to me—put one arm round my neck, 
an’ tother wun whar the circingle goes around a 
hoss, took the ‘ inturn on me with her left foot,’ an’ 
gin me a kiss. Says she, ‘Sutty, love, I’ev got 
somethin’ for you—a new sensashun;’ an’ I be- 
lieved it, for I begun to feel it aready. My toes felt 
as if minnurs wur a nibblin’ at um—and a cold 
streak run up and down my back like a lizzurd with 
a turkey hen after him in settin’ time.” 


oseens We are greatly indebted to the editor of the 
Culpepper, Va., Weekly Observer for the following 
very gratifying and courteous compliment, when, in 
speaking of our Easy Talk, he says: 

“Tt has thought and learning, poetic fancies, 
graceful imaginings, harmonious sentences, wit and 
wisdom, sense and information, a mingling of the 
useful and the beautiful, and all this we enjoy, and 
would advise every family to profit by its instruc- 
tive and refining influence.” 

May we only continue to deserve such pleasant 
endorsements from the press as they have lavished 
on us, 


ieneds Odd Chippe. Straws show how the wind 
blows, and the annexed is, we trust, not less indica- 
tive: 

“ Dear Sir :—While reading your January number, 
I was reminded of an incident which occurred a few 
days ago, which gave me faith that Graham was 
bound to be a ‘right bower,’ in magazinedom. 

I have been accustomed, for the last few years, to 
judge of the popularity of a periodical by the num- 
ber of times it is stolen from the rooms of an ass0- 
ciation in which I am a head-devil. 
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Harper went when it first started, but it soon 
stopped going. The Knickerbocker has always 
gone at intervals, and Graham has gone for the last 
four months, regularly. 

Well, we got tired of buying duplicates, and so we 
laid a trap, and caught the gentleman, and who do 
you think it was? 

Why, sir, it was an old nut who might have been 
supposed capable of stealing Tupper’s poems, or a 
funeral discourse, but his stealing Graham! Why, 
by the Lord Harry! I would as soon expect a death’s 
head to ‘make mugs’ at me. 

The boys were for putting him thro’ a course of 
sprouts, but the idea of his chuckling in his old 
bachelor den, over the Easy Talk, pleased me so that 
I made such an eloquent appeal for him, on the 
ground of his good taste, that they agreed to ‘let 
him went,’ provided he didn’t do so some more.” 


I am perfectly satisfied now that you'll do! 


eure Among the fastest and cosmo-politest of our 
weekly exchanges we class the Baltimore Dispatch. 
Its editor is civilized and a brick. Even his scissor- 
ings are generally not only good per se, but com- 
mendable as forming a mosaic from which we infer 
a shrewd humor, something of the kind which 
sparkles in pointed proverbs. Videlicet ! 


“Loving, laughing, willful Kate! 
Jesting, one bright eve we sate; 
She had vowed she'd not sit by me, 
And had made believe to fly me; 
But at her tirst light bound a curl— 
A fragrant glorious curl—I caught, 
And so, with many a rustling twirl, 
Back my lovely captive brought. 
Loving, arch, provoking Kate 
For her curl prayed, where we sate; 
And when I, for forfeit, kiss’d her, 
Threaten’d straight to call—her sister! 
But when her light and laughing cries 
Disturb’d her mother’s twilight dose, 
With down-bent mischief brightened eyes, 
Said—I’d nearly crushed her toes!” 


ines The following is a whole story by Boccacio 
in two lines: 

“When a man’s wife kisses up one of his eyes, 
let him look well after her with the other.” 

And the next has the point of all the facetia of 
Hierocles which turn on the bulls of that celebrated 
character Scholastikos: 

“One of the latest cases of absence of mind, is 
that of a man having read through a work and then 
turning down a leaf to recollect where he left off.” 

And the blank leaf of a book brings us properly 
enough to the next. 

“It is a pretty saying of an old writer, that men, 


like books, begin and end with a blank leaf—infancy 
and senility.” 


Terribly tipsy is the following from an article 
in the Dispatch, by Jack Plane, describing a per- 
Son sitting in the rain—one whose head “ was tiled 





with a felt of the Kossuth order, with the apex shar- 


pened up, and a point drawn pertinaciously over the 
left eye, giving the thing the look of a chapeau bras 


| 


{ 





of Louis XIV fashion. The wide brim was rolled 
up at the edge all round, except in front, where it 
was curled into a spout, out of which a respectable 
stream of water was pouring, (for it was raining,) 
broken in its fall by the interposition of a huge nose, 
the Goat Island of the cataract. The balance of 
the figure was rags, with which everybody in these 
days are supposed to be familiar, and which suppo- 
sition obviates the necessity of a description.” 

The remarks of this character were as follows: 

“‘Singler a feller can’t geout jist for a leetle re- 
creation ’thout it must rain, jist as if it hadn’t rained 
all the time sense New Yers day last August. It 
seems allers rain hardest right on top of my hat tu. 
This ere hat must be a sort of—of—a con—con— 
densator—that’s the word! Hurra—a! Well, let 
’er rain—I don’t keer—I’m havin a extra hollerday 
—I mean to hev a extra hollerday every day this 
year, cept Sundays—them days—them are meetin 
days—I shan’t keep—TI’ll get drunk all them days. 
Lem me see—I’]] hev two hundred fourth uv Julys, 
and a hundred and forty New Years, and bout two 
hundred and ten Christmasses—Thanksgivings— 
yes, I’ll have them twice a week all the time. Then 
there’s the church hollerdays—I’ll keep them sepe- 
rate, I wonder ef them’s all the days uy a year? I 
haint got time to count just now—lI'll count some 
time when I aint so busy, and if there’s any days 
over, I’ll hev some more thanksgivings. Singler 
I’m allers so dry when its rainin—I’m dry now. 
Guess I’ll take suthin, and then I’}l—I'll—Haullo! 
what’s that? Shutin cannorns, eh!’ Jake had 
heard the loud reports of some half dozen blasts 
over at the quarries. ‘ Yis, sir! them’s cannorns— 
shutin for some hollerday—thanksgivin I spect— 
Hurra-a! I’ve got a cannorn here myself, and I’ll 
jist load ’er and shute back a serloot. Hurra-a!’ 
and Jake tried to load the forked end of the cart 
tongue with the jug, using his big boot as a rammer 
-—jug smashed, and Jake desisted: ‘Hullo! Ball 
is busted, and powder’s all wet—cant shute. Never 
mind come up’t the bar and take a drink,’ and Jake 
walked up to the frame where customers hitch their 
horses, and ordered whisky. ‘The last I saw of him, 
he was tugging at one of the pegs over which the 
bridles are secured, trying to pull the cork out.” 


Vulgar—very—but most uncommonly life-like. 
We are tempted to give the remarks of ‘‘ Blanche” 
on mustaches, but refrain, not knowing as yet what 
the views of all the lady readers of GRAHAM are on 
that subject. Will some of them favor us witha 
few lines on it? Blanche says she prefers mustaches 
because shaven lips make too much noise in kissing, 
while those with a “patent damper” subdue the 
sound ! 


eeeeds Several of our cotemporaries have paid us 
the compliment of reprinting such of our transla- 
tions from Heine as have appeared in Graham. We 


| beg leave to mention that all the versions in question 


by us, were printed for the first time in this maga- 
zine and were executed for it. Let us therefore 
continue the service by singing: 
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THE LOVE DREAM. 
FROM TH& GERMAN OF HEINE BY CHARLES G. LELAND. 


I had a dream long since of Love’s wild glow— 
Locks, mignionette and myrtle—all it teaches 
Of sweet red kisses and of bitter speeches; 
Dim airs of dim dark songs—long, long ago! 


My soaring dreams long since their wings have folded, 
And passed away, so too that visioned form, 

All that remains is what in passion’s storm 
Once in rapt love in my soft rhymes I moulded. 


Thou, orphaned song art here! go seek the wraith 
Of that sweet dream so long from me retreating, 

And when thou find’st it, give my truest greeting; 
I send to the airy shade an airy breath. 


fvica The Mining Register, of Pottsville, Pa., has a 
talented contributor, who, under the pseudonym of 
Ralph Rix, gets off divers droll ideas. One of his 
latest is the following, supposed to be narrated by 
one Mr. Voluble Vumps, an easy-going “ man about 
town.” 


“Pipes were introduced—the subtle spirit of 
smoke invoked, and ere long we were enveloped in 
its murky folds, and lost in conversation. After a 
slight pause, through which was heard the chilly 
whistle of the wind, and the sleepy tick of the old 
Dutch clock in the corner—he broke forth with ‘a 
great wag, that Dr. Drugem! Have you heard, sir, 
how he acted upon the credulity of the uninitiated 
at the Hall? Mighty fine, sir! prodigious! im- 
mense!’ Answering him in the negative, I looked 
at him inquiringly, when he spoke as follows: 
‘Why, you see, sir, the doctor being one of a con- 
vivial party, wagered ‘ the agreeable,’ than an empty 
champagne bottle standing on the table, would con- 
tain a quart of fluid. The rubicund face of Hodgers | 
glowed with increased lustre—Stubs set down his | 
half-emptied glass—Moggs bent half-way over the | 
table, whilst the rest of the party poised themselves | 
in an expectant attitude. Hodgers, in the name of | 
the crowd, accepted the wager. A quart mug was | 
procured, and, in lieu of water, (which was scarce,) | 
‘Red Hye’ was substituted. The doctor commenced 
pouring. Before the mug was emptied, the bottle 
was full. A loud laugh from the party, who had 
watched the proceedings with intense interest be- 
trayed their feelings. Hodgers was elated, and or- 
dered in the wager at the doctor’s expense; who, 
apparently crest-fallen, stood with his lips puckered 
to a whistle, nibbing his whiskers with his fingers. 
The ‘agreeable’ was brought, uncorked, and about 
to be drank amid the roistering glee; when, to the 
astonishment of all, the doctor corked the bottle, 
turned it over, and poured the remaining contents 
of the mug into its funnely bottom, An instant of 
silence was followed by unbridled laughter; and, 
notwithstanding the protestation of Hodgers, the 
party acknowledged themselves sold—swallowed the 
corn and acted the honorable.” 


saiohe H. P. Leland, in his last letter to Porter, gives 
utterance to a series of Orphic-Roman paragraphs, 
not devoid of solemn observation. Take the follow- 
ing, in which he sets forth an exhibition of students 
at the Pontifical College at Rome. The reader is 
aware that in the Holy City are students of every 
nation on the face of the earth—but he may not be 
aware that they annually deliver in public, addresses 
in their native languages. 





“ There are three kinds of friends—active, passive, 
and neuter. The first move round, the second stand 
still, and the third lie down. An active one kindly 





gave me his ticket to attend an exhibition given by 
the ‘Accademia Poliglotta del Pontifieo Collegio 
Urbano de Propaganda Fide per Epifania del 1858 ;’ 
and if I have omitted one single letter in the name, 
hang me—and I went. It is impossible to tell you 
how pleased I was with a Chinese dialogue; how I 
enjoyed the shouts of a ‘cullud pusson’—Sig. Giu- 
seppe da Paoli, from Agio, in Darfur, who addressed 
us in the tongue (it certainly wasn’t a regular-built 
language) of Sudan; or how I reveled in the Ben- 
galese ‘pome’ of Sig. Adolphe Medlycott, from 
Chittagong, in India—and in which he told us all 
about the Kalyva, Krisna, and that great brick of a 
poet, Manisa Chemenanda. Coptic Theban song of 
Sig. Michele Fanus, from Ilwahadlar, in Egypt; 
nor must I neglect to mention the silent joy with 
which I listened to the Syrian, and Syren, tongue 
of Signore Luigi Sabungi, of Diarbekir, in Meso- 
petamia—of course, I didn’t understand one word, 
but I looked as wise as an owl sitting on a perch 
under a noon-day sun in July; and a small English- 
man, with large leg-of-mutton whiskers, looked en- 
viously at me, as I drank in with apparent apprecia- 
tion and relish sounds that he hadn’t even ‘the 
face’ to attempt to appear interested in. Anglo- 
Saxons! your great gun, at whose word you all 
tumble down like fakirs before the car of Jugger- 
naut, has said, in words which I can’t recall at this 
minute, that this whole life is a stage. Why, there- 
fore, in the name of blue thunder, wont you turn 
good actors? I thought, as I heard the stranger 
tongues, of how much had been borne—how much 
suffering, pain, agony, torture, and finally death, 
under the most terrible forms, had fallen to men 
who once sat in the seats now occupied by the stu- 
dents before me. I thought of Father Huc; and 
then, like nine-tenths of human beings, jumped out 
of the tower of romance and reverie down into the 
moat which principally fills our eyes—ourselves: 
and thought of boarding-school life, and blessed 
God that I had lived through all that agony, for- 
ever and ever. 

“To give you an idea of the exhibition, I send 
you a list of the languages in which addresses were 
delivered: Hebrew, Chaldean, both written and 
spoken dialects, (Literale ed volgare,) Syrian, Arme- 
nian, written and spoken, Arabic, Chinese, Persian, 
Kurdan (Kurdo,) Hindostanee, Bengalese, Turkish, 
Theban Coptic, Memfitic Coptic, language of Sudan, 
Greek, written and spoken, Latin, French, Spanish, 
Portuguese, Italian dialogue; also singing, with 
Italian music; German, Swiss, Rhetian (etico,) 
Dutch, Icelandic, Danish, English, Illyrian, Alba- 
nian, Polish, Hungarian, Bohemian (Slavo,) Walla- 
chian, Russian, two languages of Oceania, Urean 
and Futunian. That’s all!” 


All, and enough. But the idea of all that was 
ever experienced or suffered by all the missionaries 
of the Church, who had ever filled those seats, was 
a wide one. The deepest recesses of South America, 
the most trackless wastes of Siberia—India, Inner 
Africa, China—all contain their bones. Do them 
the justice, reader, to remember that there was @ 
time when nearly all the true information of foreign 
countries extant was derived from them. But to 
continue : 

“If you ever expect to approach, in the slightest 


degree, that noble character—historically speaking 
—a Roman citizen, you had better begin with a 


cerina and box of matches. A cerina is a piece of 


string with wax around it, resembling a wax candle 
in a long decline ; in my boyhood’s days (poetically 
speaking) I remember seeing them adorning the win- 
dows of groceries, and always regarded them in the 
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light of apothecary’s bottles of red, blue, and green 
tinctures, so extensively used, to make their shops 


look like little lively-colored infernos; but it was in | 
Rome first, that I learned that they were to be used | 
also to look like, and at, Roman citizens: ’specially | 


going up stairs of a dark night. We talk ‘out West’ 
about leaving the door with the latch-string out, as 
an indication of noble hospitality. What, then, 
must we think of an entire city leaving not the 
latch-string, but, in many cases, the whole door out? 
The other evening, a band of musicians, six or eight 
in number, and all armed cap-d-pie, that is, from 
horns to hoof, with the strongest kind of peace- 
murdering instruments, deliberately walked up to 
my piano, (my story,) and commenced playing away 
on it like No. 7 engine on a burning shaving-shop. 
As for dogs, they dwell on the stairs, and all over 
the entries; beggars come and go, and no man says 
them ‘nay,’ or gives them any thing; and perhaps 
an enemy (it’s curious, but a friend of mine who has 
a friend who once saw an Italian grammar, pro- 
nounces enemy and friend just about alike—in Ita- 
lian, one being amico, and the other nemico,) might 
take it into his head to make you a sheath for a 
campagna knife, and stand on the stairs and go into 
you as you were coming up in the dark—and no- 
body would be the wiser as to the doer thereof; 
neither would you receive posthumous glory by be- 
ing mentioned in the Giornale di Roma, or Vero 
Amico del Popolo, unless you were ‘somebody.’ For 
all this, therefore, buy a cerina and box of matches; 
thus equipped, you ain’t ‘afraid to be alone in the 
dark ;’ and although some houses have doors and 
entry-lamps, yet they are like hairs on an elephant 
—few and far between.” 


Those who have been in Rome will admit that 
there’s a large slice of a characteristic portion of 
life there, set down in the foregoing. Those dark 
entries always open at night! However, the natives 
told us that they are invaluable for a man—when 
he’s courting ! 

“A painting on which the artist has labored for 
over a quarter of gentury! Fact! I went to see it 
the other morning. It was painted by a Russian, 
named Ivanhof, and was commenced thirty years 
ago: in the interim he has visited the East, studied 
the soil, scenery, and adjacent inhabitants, including 
the children of Moses, for whom he seems to bear 
special pictorial regard—his painting abounding 
with them, dressed, undressed, and redressed ; the 
subject of the painting is a stream of water, a crowd 
of Orientals, and our Saviour coming down a hill, 
the whole painted in a style entirely regardless of 
time, and destined for Saint Petersburg. Size, in 
the neighborhood of fifteen feet by ten.” 


There is many a joke current in Rome about that 
picture. We believe that the stories of the artist 
who went to the Hast to see a particular breed of 
camels which he wanted to introduce into a picture, 
and of his German rival who evolved the abstract 
ideal of a camel from the depths of his moral con- 
sciousness, grew out of it. 


“Verdi’s new opera of ‘Simon Boccanegra,’ has 
lately been brought out here at the Apollo Theatre, 
with not very triumphant success; the first night a 
fair share of hisses being heara; but it improves on 
acquaintance. Luigia Chiaramonte is, as her name 
implies, a ‘hearty mountain,’ both as regards size 
and song, and supports her character of Maria Boc- 
canegra acceptably. This is all the light I can 
throw on the opera, because I only saw it dimly by 
oil, and through the consequent smoke of a score or 
two of foot-lights, and heard it behind the ‘big 











drum :’ no matter, better luck next time. The Apollo, 
the Theatre of Rome, lit by oil-lights! 

“The Roman Hunt Hounds meet twice a week, 
and there are many uglier sights than the pack, 
twenty couple, making straight tails over the cam- 
pagna after a smart fox; while a score of horses 
with riders, here and there a red coat and white 
breeches, go along ‘lickity split,’ streaming out like 
—like—like a lot of bricks. And of a fine day a 
gallant turn-out of handsome carriages filled with 
wit and beauty, and talent and petticoats, and all 
bound to see the start, and catch as much of a sight 
of fox, hounds, and riders, as the face of the country 
will permit. Andit’s all uncommonly jolly, to stand 
as I stood, one bright morning, some time since, on 
an old wall beyond the tomb of Cecilia Metella, and 
see the hunt go streaming by, and the bright eyes, 
and the jokes, and high spirits and life, BoLp Lire! 
But sad, that one who had passed me that morning 
should meet his death almost before my eyes! for he 
was thrown from his horse, as he leaped a ditch, 
was stunned, and carried home senseless, and in a 
day was dead. So she goes. A-—dee—oh !” 


Seeeni We are indebted to “a stranger friend,” for 
the following very courteous and curious compliment. 
It comes to us with but little comment beyond a 
request to the lovers of such quaint drolleries, to 
“try it om :” 

QUERY. 
BY H. 0. OSIER. 


Could readers of Graham, dear Leland, or you, 

Who dish up our dainties, endure the view 

Of a student, when, weary of classical lore, 

Where Homer, and Virgil, and some dozens more, 

Are all fain to tell, in their prosy old rhymes, 

Those ethnical legends of prosy old times, 

He draws up a sofa in front of the fire, 

And, lying supinely, begins to inquire, 

Where, in all weary hours, he ever may find 

Precious dew-drops of *“‘ English,” to freshen his mind ; 
Then turns, all enraptured with thoughts of a treasure, 
Which never has failed as a source of true pleasure, 
That treasure, non nulli of joy prognostic, 

Being furnished by Watson & Co., and—Acrostic. 


Friend Osier, we thank you very sincerely for the 
kindness you have shown, the appreciation of our 
taste for quaint fancies, and finally, for the care and 
skill manifested in your graceful acrostic. 


heoene We commend the following story, which has 
been going the rounds, to those who prefer acting in 
prima donnas to singing: 


“Eneuish Love or Art.—About three months 
ago, Madame Ugalde was dining at London with an 
alderman. Naturally the theatre formed the topic 
of conversatiou, and the alderman exhibited an in- 
tense enthusiasm for Piccolomini. This was at the 
time when the passion of the English for this prima 
donna was atits height. ‘Yes,’ said Mme. Ugalde, 
complacently, ‘she is passable—in la Traviata.’ 

‘That is to say,’ replied the Englishman, with 
vivacity, ‘that she was much better in it than Al- 
boni. In the Brindisi, especially.’ 

‘How! do you think that she sings the Brindisi 
better than Alboni?’ 

‘Oh, yes. As thus: they give a glass to Picco- 
lomini.’ 

‘They give a glass to Alboni, also.’ 

‘This glass has nothing in it; this glass is empty.’ 

‘So is Alboni’s, also.’ 

‘And, nevertheless, Piccolomini drank !’ 

‘ Alboni drank, also.’ 
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‘This was not all. Piccolomini was the better 
singer, for,’ with a facial expression of great admi- 
ration, ‘ she wiped her mouth.’” 

If we had not seen the above style of “ criticism” 
very practically outdone, we might laugh at the 
story. Unfortunately, we have seen truth which far 
outwent the fiction. But, as we are always saying, 
there is no bitterness, no pathos so deep as that 
hidden by fun. In plain words, we have seen a 
singer made a diva of, simply because she was a 
tolerable actress, while a much better singer, and a 
far superior artist was subordinated to her in popu- 
lar opinion, because she would not indulge so much 
in “ theatrical effects.” 


..-+-f Hold your jaw, as the man said, when his 
head was in the lion’s mouth.” 


“Head you lose,” as the lion answered, and bit dt 
short off by the ears. 





oveees We extract the following heart-drilling and 
soul-thrilling article from the Hopkinsville, Ky., 
Mercury : 


“Cousins anD Martrimony.—All young men who 
have pretty and interesting she cousins, in this 
State, will read, with pain, the proceedings in the 
lower branch of our Legislature, on the 28th ult. 

“Mr. Eaves reported a bill to amend Revised 
Statutes, section 1, article 1, chapter 47, so as to 
prohibit the intermarriage of first cousins. 

“Mr. Huston advocated the passage of the bill, 
in an eloquent and cogent argument. He cited the 
House to the royal family of England; spoke of the 
shape of their heads, and the style of their intellects. 

“Mr. Combs endeavored to clear the heads of 
Mrs. Victoria’s family of the dust cast upon them 
by Mr. Huston. 

‘Mr. Foss advocated the passage of the bill. 

“Mr. Barbee didn’t. 

“‘Mr. Leathers wanted Anderson exempted from 
the operations of the bill. She was a marrying peo- 
ple, and raised many warriors. 

“Mr. Goodlose advocated the passage of the law. 

‘*Mr. Machen thought the bill would increase run- 
away matches. 

“The vote was then taken, and melancholy to re- 
late, the william passed by 59 eyes to 40 noses !” 


And now hear Boyd Mercer—it’s Boyd, isn’t it ?— 
hold forth on this deeply contusive subject: 


“Oh, cousins, cousins! what iron-hearted law- 
makers, to crush so suddenly the delightful luxury of 
courting, billing and cooing, which you have enjoyed 
from time immemorial, and which came so naturally, 
and yet so bewitchingly, that before you suspected 
Cupid of playing the very mischief under your 
waistcoats and neat fitting bodices, you were over 
head and ears in love, and as deliriously drunk with 
kisses as a honey bee with the elixir of clover! Fel- 
lows, however, who have no cousins within courting 
distance, will be apt to exult at this vote. Cousins 
to each other will be forbidden fruit, and love-smit- 
ten swains will no longer be shoved aside and brow- 
beaten by those nondescript beaux, who have, here- 
tofore, enjoyed all the prescriptive rights of suitors 
with all the privileges and familiarities of relations. 
The entrance of a cousin into the list, used to be a 
warning for all other lovers to clear the track, and 
leave the arena as soon as possible, as the cousin was 
sure to be invincible. We have known scores of de- 
serving young men thus cozened out of their dul- 
cineas. But the bewitching relationship will now be 
powerless—if the Senate passes the bill.” 


ooeeeh There is a depth of simple earnestness in the 
following poem, from the Alton, IIl., Courier, which 
no poet living need be ashamed of: 
‘ LINES TO ONE IN HEAVEN. 


‘Tis midnight now, the starry watchmen look 
On me with pity as I weep for thee; 

By friends and fortune I am all forsook, 
Say, mother, dost thou often think on me? 


Tis midnight, and the summer moon looks down, 
Bright’ping the dew-drop on the flowery lea; 
Oh, mother, mother, once on me look down, 
And tell me that thou often think’st of me. 


*Tis midnight, and all Nature is at rest, 
I'm by thy grave beneath the old elm tree, 
Long, long hast thou been dwelling with the blest, 
Oh, angel mother! dost thou think of me! 


*Tis midnight now, the holy stars are burning 
Brightly as though they’d light my path to thee, 
But ever comes the anxious thought returning— 
Oh, mother, mother! dost thou think of me? M. 3s. ¢. 


dseead We take with pleasure the following from the 
Taunton Democrat: 


“New Poretry.—‘ Walter Anonym,’ alias Henry 
J. Sargent, Esq., is about to publish a second volume 
of poetry, entitled ‘Sea Drift and other Poems.’ 
Mr. Sargent is a gentleman, a wit and a scholar, 
such as there be several of in our ‘ Athens,’ ever on 
good terms, by divine right, with the columns of the 
Post and Transcript, where their gems sparkle in 
the ‘poet’s corner,’ and their jokes flash in the ‘all 
sorts;’ whose faces are welcome at all ‘editors’ 
tables,’ and who wear their bays sub rosa, modestly 
waiting to wake and find themselves famous. One 
of the chief pieces of the volume will be ‘ The Bri- 
dal,’ a lengthy poem of musical structure, which 
has graced the pages of ‘Graham’ under the favor 
of Charles G@. Leland: the ‘ Sunrise’ poem, which 
was very fine and perfect as a picture, will also be 
there, and many others worthy to come from the 
hand of any of ‘the humbler poets.’ The lines en- 
titled ‘The Baptism,’ by Mr. Sargent, quoted in this 
paper are full of grace and beauty.” 


That the poetry in question will not be of a com- 
monplace order will appear to any one who has ever 
read the Bridal spoken of. Mr. Sargent is a poet in 
many genres—we trust that the forthcoming volume 
embraces some of his irresistibly humorous produc- 
tions. 


saeeee We clip the following from the N. Y. Evening 
Post. 


“No More SteiGHine on Broapway.—The con- 
tractor for cleaning Broadway bas been actively 
engaged leveling the snow, ice, ete. To-day he is 
scattering salt through the street, to assist in melt- 
ing the soft and broken snow. Mr. Smith is deter- 
mined in future, to ‘ salt’ the street as soon as snow 
begins to fall, in the same manner as has been done 
on the railroads with such good effect, and would 
have done so in the present instance, but for the de- 
sire to accommodate New Yorkers to a sleigh-ride. 


We always knew that Broadway was a very 
“salty” institution, but never observed that any 
thing or anybody was ever induced to a melting 
mood by that brilliant peculiarity. However, we 
suppose, as in the old story of “salt the pudding,” 
everybody must add to that which already beat 
Turk’s Island in its excessive salineness. “ Salt,” 





in the Eton College dialect, means money. There 
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has been a great deal of that kind of salt laid down 
first and last in Broadway. 


wae We find the two following advertisements in 
the same column of the same paper: 
ERSONAL.—A Lady of irreproachable character wishes 
the society of an intelligent, middle-aged Single Gen- 
tleman, (motives pure,) merely to puss a portion of the 


time in acquiring useful knowledge, by means of mutual 
conversation. Address A. Y. M. 


A Middle-aged Geutleman, of strictly moral habits, with 
about $1400 as the result of his industry, desires the 
acquaintance of a Christian Lady, in similar circumstances, 
with a view to traveling the balance of the journey in 
double harness. Guvood reference given and required. Ad- 
dress. in all confidence, MOLTON. 


We should say, judging from the general style of 
writing, that if there ever was an instance on record 
in which two congenial souls were thrown together, 
that was the time. We trust that the moral old gen- 
tleman in question lost no time in buying the last 
number of Graham, and in trotting arcund to com- 
municate some of the useful knowledge in it (by 
means of conversation) to the irreproachable lady—— 
not forgetting to take with him his good reference, 
and bank-book, certifying to the existence of that 
$1400. Great age, this, we live in! 


paca When we wrote the following, we believed 
that we were setting forth, if not a tale with a moral, 
at least a moral with a snake-tail—and a re-perusal 
of the same confirms us in our conviction. Verily, 
there 7s ‘too much of that sort of thing about.” 


“SNAKE-OPHOBIA AND Rio GRANDE-18smM.—It is 
not often that we meet with a paragraph so fertile in 


we find drifting about in exchanges, and in which a 
writer sets forth the peculiarities of the course of the 
Rio Grande—that stream once described in Congress 
as ‘the river Rio Grandy :’ 

“*«Tmagine one of the crookedest things in the 
world, then imagine four more twice as crooked, and 
imagine to yourself a large river, three times as 
crooked as all these put together, and you have a 
faint idea of the crooked disposition of this crooked 
river. There is no drift wood in it, from the fact 
that it is so crooked that timber cannot find its way 
far down enough to lodge two sticks together; few 
snakes, because it is not straight enough to swim in; 
and the fish are all in whirlpools in the bends, be- 
cause they cannot find their way out. Birds fre- 
quently attempt to fly across the river, but light on 
the same side they start from, being deceived by the 
crook, Indeed, you may be deceived, when you 
think you see across it; and some of the b’hoys says 
itis so twisting there is but one side to it.’ 

“How many individuals there are whose every 
course in life, in the smallest actions, partakes of 
the crook and twist, as-if their minds had been 
seized as certain persons’ bodies have been, with the 
snake mania, Reader, do you know what snake- 
ophobia is? It has the same relation as a nervous 
disease to serpents which lycanthrophy has to 
wolves. Sometimes aman ora woman will be fright- 
ened by snakes into a mania, or hypochondria, which 
impresses serpentine character on all their actions. 
The hands and arms shoot out, and twist up and 
down like vipers, the chin projects, and the eyes, 
like those of the lady in Christabel, shrink up sud- 
denly to glittering, cunning orbs—the mouth hisses 
—the whole being becomes ophitic and abject. 

_ “Tn earlier ages, the mania was common; now it 
18 rare as eclipses. Quite as snake-like, quite as 
Rio Grandish in tortuousness, is the way through 
life of those individuals whose every business trans- 








action is a small ‘cute’ trick, whose every idea of 
genius or talent is limited to getting the better of 
somebody, who understand no wit which does not 
cut into or ‘sell’ a neighbor, and who never ap- 
proached any point or mentioned any subject with- 
out going, as it were, around a corner. These be 
your crooked snakes, who prefer smuggling to honest 
dealing, who tell with unction from one end of their 
crawling lives to the other, of small over-reachings 
in trade, of means achieved by non-legitimate 
methods. Such characters, when ‘literary,’ rely on 
that detestation of all editors, the recommendation 
of a friend, to get their pieces into print and not on 
the merits of the articles; a course which, as most 
editors know, seldom helps any article. If desirous 
of advertising, they will intrigue, and beg, and lose 
time in trying to sponge that which they should 
honestly pay for; for they could not feel happy, did 
they realize that they had obtained exactly their 
money’s worth in a fair, frank way. 

“Tt is in married life that these crooked Rio Grande 
characters shine with a peculiar dead-fish brilliancy. 
Then they lay deep devices against a thousand sus- 
pected wiles of the connubial enemy, and circumvent 
all manner of imagtmary deceits and impositions 
until the lady, seeing thatshe is not trusted, becomes 
untrustworthy, and learns by example how to plot 
and counterplot. ‘Aha! so I’ve caught you, have 
I! ought to be the device of these mock Machiavellis 
of the kitchen and counter; these petty tricksters 
whose minds are as incapable of rising to any thing 
really beautiful, religious, manly or humane, as their 
prototype the copper-head is, of winging his way 
with the lark.” 

“Tf we have laid down the law severely in the 
foregoing paragraphs, it has not been for nothing, 
or for the sake of enforcing a dry moral lesson, 


; : ped - : ‘ | which nobody need take to himself. In our country, 
suggestions of social similes as the following, which | unfortunately—this country, which invented the 
’ 


Yankee trick, and which is preéminent in ‘ dodges’ 
—there is a great deal of moral snakeophobia and 
psychological Rio-Grandeism. There is a very strong 
tendency in a very great number of very ‘ enter- 
prising’ and rising men, to sneak along through life 
in every transaction at the imminent risk of being 
turned intoa garter-snakein the next world, if there 
is any truth in metempsychosis, and into something 
a great deal worse if there isn’t. All the shrewd 
dealing, and dexterous outwitting of everybody, will 
not advance any human being one jot toward ac- 
complishing the real aim of life—the development 
of noble feelings, intellectual powers, and refined 
capacities of enjoyment. Without these, every man 
is, and must be, a victim to snakeophobia, and a fac- 
simile of the Rio Grande to the end of the chapter.” 


ef Horse Sausaces.—The last ‘ism,’ horse- 
flesh for food, is defended by the poet’s lines thus: 


Lo! the poor Indian, who, untutored, feeds 
On locusts, beetles, frogs, and centipedes! 
His taste keen hunger never taught to sigh 
For beef, veal, mutton. pork, or pumpkin-pie! 
But thinks, admitted to that equal feast, 

All things ure good for man, as well as beast! 


......As we write the snow is falling—and as it 
falls our glance falls also on those exquisite lines by 
Mrs. Sarah J. Hale: 


“Gentle as lilies shed their leaves, 
When summer days are fair, 

The feathery snow comes floating down 
Like blossoms on the air; 

And o’er the world like angel’s wing 
Unfolding soft and white, 

It broods above the brown, sere earth, 
And fills with forms of light 

The dead and desolate domain 

Where winter holds its iron reign.” 


And so we conclude—gracefully. 
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Siterary Hotices. 


Biograpuy or ExvisHa Kent Kane. By Dr. | Curse of Clifton, Wife’s Victory, and the Deserted 


Wm. Elder. Philadelphia: Childs & Peterson. 
The extraordinary popularity which Dr. Kane at- 
tained is a singular phenomenon—a revival of the 
great excitement of the end of the fifteenth century 
in the nineteenth—the excitement which attached 
itself to the piquant marvels of discovery. But it 
was not entirely because he was a discoverer, that 
Dr. Kane became a man of note—it was because re- 





port attached to him the reputation of one who had | 
been a great traveler, and moved amid singular and | 


varied phases of society. Hence the demand for his 
biography. 

The volume before us is from the pen of one well 
known to the public as a vivid, spirited and earnest 
writer, and a man of rare and varied attainments— 
all of which, so far as consistept with the most be- 
coming reserve of a biographer, are manifest in this 
life of Dr. Kane. Itis exactly what it should be, or 
rather all that it could be within its limits, for it has 
the attractive fault of not being by any means long 
enough. It gives characteristic and concise traits 
of the Doctor’s early life, his varied experiences in 
all parts of the world, and a complete, yet brief his- 
tory of his Arctic experiences, detailing many “ side 
pieces,” and anecdotes not before communicated to 
the public. In short, we commend the work to all 
who already own the book of Arctic adventure, since 
the latter can hardly be said to be complete without 
the former. It is of the same size, and neatly 
printed and illustrated. 


. 





Tre Prrate. Waverly Household Edition. Bos- 
ton: Ticknor & Fields. Philadelphia: T. B. Peter- 
son. The Pirate would be singularly valuable as a 
work characteristic of ethnographic individualisms, 
(we beg pardon for such long words,) and as con- 
taining much curious antiquarian information, if it 
had no other value, while, on the other hand, its 
merits as a novel, setting forth real and vivid 
sketches of real life, are not less remarkable. In 
this particular, it might be studied to advantage by 
the thousand and one grinders out of mere stories, 
with which this country is inundated—flat tales, 
based on the very little which their writers have 
read, and on nothing which they have honestly felt, 
loved, or seen. The reproach urged against Scott 
that, after all, his novels consist principally of bril- 
liant transfers of the superficial life of the feudal 
age, with its manners and customs—all accurate, 
yet without depth of thought, like one of Vernet’s 
great paintings—is not felt so much in this work, 
where the depths of many tender, if not intellectual 
feelings are closely sounded. Like all of the series, 
this is very neatly printed, and contains two beauti- 
ful engravings. 

Tus THreE Beauties. By Mrs. Emma D. E. N. 
Southworth. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson. Mrs. 
Southworth wrote the Lost Heiress, India, The 
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Wife. Those who have read any of these, know 
that her writings are of a kind which, at the present 
day, enjoys the widest possible popularity in this 
country. Her plots—by far the principal attraction 
—are “interesting,” and frequently abound in well 
constructed dramatic positions and incidents. Her 
characters, though always chosen from ordinary and 
average types of society, are well depicted, and al- 
ways perfectly possible, while the whole invariably 
tends to a pleasing moral. Few writers have at- 
tracted more glowing comment from most papers 
in all parts of the country, than Mrs. Southworth, 
and we are confident that we speak the truth, in 
saying that some of the most gifted minds of the 
age might envy her her extensive circle of readers, 
The work before us is strongly marked with the cha- 
racteristics of her other productions, and is, if any 
thing, superior to them, as regards typography and 
general appearance. Like all of Mr. Peterson’s pub- 
lications, it is handsomely got up, and sold at a very 
cheap rate. 


Scenes or Cuierican Lire. By George Eliot. 
New York: Harper Brothers. Philadelphia: W. B. 
Zieber. Those who read Blackwood’s Magazine, 
undoubtedly remember this work, which originally 
appeared in its pages, and with it “The Sad For- 
tunes of Amos Barton,” and “ Janet’s Repentance,” 
by the same author. To those who do not, we would 
say, that it is a touching, well written work, and one 
which has enjoyed great popularity in England. 


EvropEan Acquaintances. By J. W. De Forest, 
Author of Oriental Acquaintances. New York, 
Harper & Brothers, Philadelphia, W. B. Zieber. 
This is “‘a real good book,” one which has done us 
good to read and which we commend with all our 
heart to all good fellows in general, and lady Gra- 
hamites in particular—with ye gentlemen. Mr. De 
Forest is a man of the world, a gentleman and a 
cosmopolite, at home anywhere, ready for fun of all 
kinds, events of any kind, and thought of most 
kinds. He rolls around in a cheery way—Doré 
fashion—at home everywhere, drinking water when 
he can get it, wine when he cannot, and taking note 
of the pretty girls whether they be at hand or out 
of hand—evidently believing that in all these things 
two birds in the hand are worth one in the bush, 
but that even the one in the bush is worth looking 
after! He has a proper ‘despise’ for all who travel 
without knowing the language—the independence 
and nonchalance of an old courier to whom Ja grande 
route is as familiar as Wall street to a New York 
broker, and the keen eye of a cosmopolite in detect- 
ing character. Inshort, we commend the European 
Acquaintances to all desirous of getting into a first- 
rate merry set, well worth knowing. The work is 
very neatly, yet peculiarly, got up. 
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ORIENTAL AND WesTerRN SipertaA. By Thomas 
Witham Atkinson. Illustrated. New York, Harper 
& Brothers. Philadelphia, W. B. Zieber. Since 
Lieut. Cochrane’s* work and that of Wrangell’s, 
covering the same ground as this, were published, 
we have met with nothing on the same subject so 
interesting. Mr. Anderson as a real traveler—one 
by love and by accomplishment—is equal, if not 
superior, to Livingstone. He keenly enjoys every 
thing, notes all manner of curious little social pecu- 
liarities, and does not stick at trifles in accomplish- 
ing his aims. In short, we commend the book as 
one of the best works of travel published of late 
years. 

Tae Works or Tacitus. The Oxford Transla- 
tions revised. New York, Harper & Brothers. 


Philadelphia, W. B. Zieber. The standard and most 
accurate version with copious foot-notes of a classic 
writer with whom all should be acquainted, either 
in the original or translated. 





Encuish Grammar. By Wm. C. Fowler. New 
York, Harper & Brothers. Philadelphia, W. B. 
Zieber. This is not only an excellent, concise and 
philosophical English Grammar, but much more, 
inasmuch as it gives the elements and forms of our 
language with a history of its origin and develop- 
ment. It is, in short, a very perfect work on the 
philosophy of the language, tracing it through its 
roots to its ultimate dialects and giving with this an 
admirable treatise on rhetoric. We commend it as 
perfectly adapted for schools and for such colleges 
as teach ‘ English.’ 
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Go Readers and Gorrespondents. 


We are happy to receive the assurance from many 
cotemporaries that GRAHAM never publishes indiffer- 
ent poetry, and that all which we accept is marked 
and characteristic. Why is it—talking of poetry— 
that young writers are so frequently satisfied with 
rhymes, similes and music, without any strongly 
marked idea or tone of thought being manifest? 
Write your pieces first in prose, as Raphael drew all 
the figures for his most complicated paintings, naked, 
and then having done this, clothe them in rhyme 
and metre. Don’t tell us that the glowing lava gush 
of poetic inspiration revolts at such mechanical 
manufacture. Don’t, we say—for it is all nonsense. 
We have known too many good poets for that, and 
there is no one living who doesn’t break his head 
more in hunting for rhymes, and stray off into more 
new thoughts in so doing, and get more delayed, 
generally speaking, from his original purpose than 
he ever could be if he were to follow the plan which 
we propose. 

Those who try this method find it irksome at first, 
but are invariably amazed after two or three dozen 
careful and conscientious exercises, (not fewer,) to 
find what extraordinary readiness they acquire in 
versification. They find themselves posssessed of a 
command of language of which they had before no 
conception, and with it of a concentration of thought 
and an unity of construction, which very soon ena- 
bles them to take rank as accomplished lyrists. This 
system is in fact essentially the same which all poets 
follow who go over and correct their writings. No 
poet of the present century, in any language, was 
80 exquisitely simple, direct, and yet perfect in bal- 
lads as Heine. Some of these ballads were written 
Over six times, until almost completely purged of 
adjectives, and, in short, of all manner of “ filling 
up.” What was all this writing over and over again, 
after all, if not an eventual putting into the most 
perfect measure of an original idea. Had he always 





| begun it in prose, he would have arrived at the 
wished-for result sooner. 
Make the experiment! 


agence ResPectFutLty Drcouinep.—“ Violet.” It is 
a good poem, but altogether too “‘ weeping and wail- 
ing” for us. 


oeotins We take the liberty of repeating a few more 
of the toasts offered to us by genial cotemporaries, 
and of thanking them most cordially, and with them 
many more, who have from time to time given us a 
glorious jolly hurrah or tally-ho! of commendation, 
as they met our team “ velocitating” along. 


“‘Graham’s Illustrated for March is preéminently 
entertaining. The Confession of Ham Murdoch, by 
Edward Spencer, is a strangely attractive paper. 
The pages devoted to Editor’s Easy Talk contain a 
fair index of Leland’s forte, Wit, fun, frolic, reli- 
gion, poesy and sterling truth sparkle through the 
leaves, like beams of struggling sunlight shimmer- 
ing through the trees, and are an earnest that each 
ray has its origin in a ‘globe of fire,’ partly hid by 
the surrounding foliage. We peruse Graham’s with 
pleasure and profit, and he must be void of either 
wit or wisdom who can turn from its pages without 
improvement.”— Vergennes, Vt., Citizen. 


‘Graham full of spice and good things—always 
getting better—when will Leland give us the best ?” 
—Hennepin, Jil., Tribune. 


‘‘Graham’s Magazine for March is out fresh in 
its beauty as the spring flowers which will follow in 
a few weeks. It needs no pufling at the hands of 
the press. Its merits are solid, substantial and re- 
cognized by myriads of readers, in this and other 
countries. Under the editorial charge of Charles G, 
Leland, Esq., Graham is the peer of any of the 
magazines embraced under the head of light and 
sparkling literature.—Miners’ Journal, Pottsville, 
Pa. 


‘‘Under the supervision of Leland, the present 
accomplished and talented editor, there is little that 
finds a place within the covers of Graham but has a 
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decided merit. The poetry must savor of Parnassus, 
andthe prose have a value and an interest decidedly 
above mediocrity—or it must go to another market 
for publication. The literary department has been 
conducted with distinguished judgment and skill— 
and now we notice that a push is made in the direc- 
tion of more choice embellishments. Ordinariky, we 
think little of Fashion plates, but Graham for March 
has something so life-like, and at the same time so 
artistic, as to attract special attention.”-— Valley Re- 
gister, Fort Plain. 


“The contents of this excellent Monthly are va- 
ried and interesting—rife with a more healthy and 
congenial spirit than that which pervades the pue- 
rile efforts in many of the periodicals of the day. | 
But the charm io this Magazine is the ‘ Easy Talk,’ 
by the editor, Charles G. Leland. This department 
is conducted in an original style—a free, off-hand 
manner of expression, that decidedly ‘takes down’ 
any thing of the kind we have yet seen. If you want 
something a little out of the usual way, take ‘ Gra- 
ham,’ and our word for it you will ‘get your money | 
back.’ ‘That's so!’”— York, Pa., Republican, 

} 





“The literary contents are all entertaining, while | 
the Editor’s Table of Easy Talk is a perfect feast | 
of witticisms, criticisms, sarcasms, pleasantries and | 
sentiment. The author of ‘ Meister Karl’ is inde- | 
fatigable in his efforts to please, and his every effort 
is a success. Get the Magazine and see if it is not 
s0.”—Kenosha, Wis., Tribune. 


‘Under the efficient management of Friend Le- 
land, (we call him friend of course, for every one 
who interests us as he does, we will claim as such, 
though we never see him but with the mind’s eye,) 
GrauAM has arisen to a height of excellency that is 
most refreshing to witness. Long may it hold its 
present proud position as emphatically the ‘ Favo- 
rite.’”’ Gloversville, N. Y. Standard. 


Standard—here’s our hand! Long may you wave! 
‘“‘GRAHAM’S MaGazine, for March is on hand in 


good time. Its illustrations are of the first order, | 


and its reading matter super-excellent. Its editor, 
Charles G. Leland, is one of the most racy, off-hand 
writers in the Union. His ‘ Easy Talk’ is a very 
attractive feature of this publication, to which we 
always turn expecting to enjoy a rich treat.” New 
Castle, Ind. Courier. 


“Graham’s Illustrated Magazine, for March, has 
marched into our sanctum with the compliments of 
the month. Its contents are Graham-ish or LELAND- 
ish, and that is ‘puff’ enough; for LeLanp sends 
out a Magazine to be read as well as looked at.” 
Michigan Argus. 

These are a few of them, and if any one objects, 
as every one very well may, that they are rather too 
kind to the editor of Graham for him to repeat them, 
all that we can say is, that we did not pick them, 
and that they are exactly what we scissored out of 
the last nine newspapers under our hand, and that 
we have in one pile at least fifty more, every single 
one as strong. We are very happy to see that our 
new style of illustrations are becoming so popular. 
They are really far more artistic than the old steel 
affairs, except when the latter were enormously ex- 
pensive—more so than any cheap magazine ventures 
on, save at Christmas—and most of our cotempo- 
raries praise them warmly. 


seeeeM. N. Ln. We are inexpressibly gratified— 
who would not be?—by your kind letter, and hope 
that we shall often hear from you. Accept our sin- 





cerest and warmest acknowledgements of your cour- 
tesy. 

catene We used to enjoy maskedyballs, amazingly, 
once upon a time, and yet the memory of them al. 
ways gives us a sad, sweet feeling. It is because 
it vexes us to think that we have exchanged pleasant 
greetings, kind words, merry jests with so many who 
came and went unknown, like loved ones in dreams. 
They talked to us and went away, and to this day 
we remember them, and know them not. Such is 
precisely our case with many correspondents, who 
guard the incognito or incognita, and that pleasantly, 
and pass away. Then there are contributors who 
flash away like gleams. Where is “ Mary?” where 
is Bertha Von T or Ellen? where are several who 
flashed in single flames before us, and charmed us 
with a few words, and then passed away into night? 





** Where is that queen, our fleur de lys, 
Whose gentle voice could banish pain; 
Fair Bertha—Beatrice—Alys, 
And Harembourg, who held La Mayne? 
Echo but flings the answer back, 
O’er silent lake and streamlet lone, 
All earthly beauties glide away— 
Where have the snows of winter gone?” 
Or of winter before the last-—-so we translate 
d’antan—but no matter. They are gone. 
“ Und da das Spiel gespielet war, 
Alle surrexerunt; 
Und ging ein jedes seinen Weg 
Et nunquam revenerunt.” 
jae Our friend Clark, of the Knickerbocker, noti- 
fies all concerned, that business notes should be ad- 
dressed to the publishers. Sodowe. All that we 
have to do with what precedes the Cabinet of Kisses, 
is about nothing at all, though we once in awhile 
come down, like Jupiter or General Webb, as a deus 
ex machina, when there is a knot worth untying, or 
a contributor unjustly attacked as in the “ tre-men- 
dious” Bowen Napoleon business. Then we are 
“thar.” 


sobens We return sincere thanks to many kind cor- 
respondents, for letters of a friendly nature. All 
such communications from any reader, are always 
welcome and grateful to us. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS AND CONTRIBUTORS. 

No arrangements will be made for articles until they 
are received and read. 

Letters referring to terms for articles, or for any 
thing not in the Editorial department, should be 
addressed to the proprietors, Messrs. Watson & Co. 

Requests for copies of the Magazine should not be 
addressed to the editor, but to the Publishers. 

No contribution will be accepted unless written on 
one side of the paper. 

Rejected articles will not be returned. 

Letters will not be answered unless they inclose a 
postage stamp. 

As Graham’s is a strictly literary magazine, with a 
large circulation among all classes of readers, 
contributors are requested to avoid touching on 
those political or religious subjects which have 
their advocates in publications appropriate to them. 























Hadies’ Department. 


Tae Latest Fasnions—A slight change of form is apparent in some of the new evening 
dresses. It consists in the skirt being shorter in front than behind—just sufficiently short 
to show the feet, whilst at the back it is rather long. One of the dresses made with a skirt 
of the form just mentioned, is composed of cerulean blue velvet, and with it are to be worn 
shoes of blue moire antique, with rosettes and small heels. The corsage of the dress is high 
and pointed, and has a small basque. The trimming consists of brandeburgs, formed of 
twists of blue velvet. The sleeves are double, the under ones being long and plain, the 
upper ones in puffs, reaching midway down the arm. 

We may mention a dress of emerald-green silk broche, with black, in a magnificent de- 
sign. The skirt has flounces, and the corsage is high, with a basque, and has two points in 
front of the waist. The sleeves are long and tight, and at the upper part of the arm there 
is a puff, forming as it were, a second sleeve. 

A new tint has made its appearance in Paris. It is a combination of maize and gold 
color. This new color is at present in high favor for full evening dresses, and also for court 
trains. We have seen a silk dress of this new color singularly beautiful in effect. It was 
figured in a large medallion pattern, interspersed{with flowers, amongst which the rose was 
prominent. 

Several evening dresses have been made of plain white glacé, with flounces edged with 
colored fringe, and the fringe surmounted by one or two rows of velvet of the same color. 
The colors employed for this kind of trimming may be cerisse, mauve, gold color, or blue, 
according to taste. Low corsage, profusely trimmed with fringe, ruches of ribbon and 
bouillons of tulle or rows of blonde. When a more simple style is desired, they are made 
with draperies of tulle or of the same material as the dress. 

A very elegant dinner dress has just been made of rich mauve-color brocade. At each 
side of the skirt there are quilles or side trimmings, composed of ruches of mauve-color 
satin ribbon and blonde, set on in lozenges. The corsage is low, and is trimmed with dra- 
peries of tulle. 

For plain out-door dress, velvet bonnets are much worn. They are trimmed with black 
lace, and worn with a small rounded veil or voilette of the same. An elegant wedding order 
just completed by a highly fashionable Parisian milliner, includes a bonnet of plain white 
satin, trimmed with bouquets of white hyacinth. To this bonnet is attached a voilette of 
rich white blonde. This seems something like a revival of past fashions. 
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VANDYKE BRACELET. 
Among the various pleasures and duties of the Work-Table, may be found the 


power of producing many very pretty ornaments for the person. Among them we 
may mention the Bracelet, which has now become almost an essential of dress, 
through the general adoption of the open sleeve. In fact, something of this nature 
is necessary, as well for warmth and comfort as for appearance; and while its manu- 
faeture may afford a pleasant change in the avocations of the Work-Table, its pro- 


duction will also supply a desirable and acceptable ornament for the toilette. 

To commence, as many beads must be strung as will go over the hand of the in- 
tended wearer with ease, when formed into around. We cannot specify the exact 
number, because there may be some variation in the size of the bead, and the size of 
the hand also varies, but we may mention about a hundred and fifty as a sort of guide. 
This string is to be of the two colors which compose the bracelet. Clear white, and 
either ruby, emerald-green, or turquoise-blue. Take three white and one colored, 
until the string is long enough. Divide this into six equal parts, and on each part 
thread a row of loops, consisting of two white, one colored, and two white; then, 
taking up the colored bead on the foundation string, repeat this until the sixth part 
of this foundation string is filled with loops, then pass the needle back to the last 
colored bead and thread five in the same way, take up the colored bead of the loops, 
going back again, and so completing the diamonds. Repeat this until you come to 
the last diamond, which forms the point. The other five divisions are to be done 
exactly in the same way. Then thread a border of loops round these vandykes ac- 
cording to our illustration, to give them a suitable finish. Our bracelet consists of 
two rows of vandykes. The under one is formed exactly in the same way as we have 
described, only that each vandyke is separated from its foundation string by a row of 
loops six or eight beads deep, before commencing the diamonds, merely to make it 
hang a little deeper than the upper row, so as to show better. When these two rows 
of vandykes are done, they are to be put together with the point of the one to come 
exactly over the division of the other, and fastened together by a row of loops, 
through the opening of which an elastic is to be passed. This elastic causes the 
vandykes slightly to diverge, which improves the effect of the bracelet. A little 
string of beads having the treble tassel at each end is to be linked through this elastic. 
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OPERA CAP. 


At this season of the year, when hospitality prevails to so great an extent, many a cold 
is caught, often leading to dangerous illness, from the want of so slight an article as an 
Opera Cap. Sometimes even the draughts which rush up a staircase or pour through an 
open window make themselves felt in their consequences on the constitution of an invalid. 
But whether to the strong or the weak, the risk is better avoided when it can be done so 
easily as by a few hours’ slight labor spent in knitting an Opera cap. 
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These caps look the prettiest when of two colors. The material is single Berlin wool. 
Scarlet and white contrast extremely well. To commence, cast on seventy-two loops on the 
smallest sized ivory needles, with the scarlet wool; knit and purl until you have five rows 
knitted on the right side ; this forms one stripe. Take the white wool, and repeat this, only 
reversing the stripe; continue this process until you bave nine stripes, purled and knitted 
alternately ; five of the scarlet, four of the white. Before casting off, prepare as follows :— 
Take the first loop upon your needle, drop the second, take the third, and so on to the end 
of the row, taking care to avoid any mistake, which would be the ruin of the whole. The 
first and the last loops must of course be preserved. You will now have just half the 
original number of loops upon your needle. Cast off, leaving the wool very loose. After- 
wards assist the dropped loops to run down. This makes a very simple but very pretty 
stitch in knitting. 

The fringe is now to be added, which is done by looping lengths of woo] through the 
stitches just cast off, and slipping the ends through the loop, so as to form a knot. 

The ends of the knitted pieees are now to be gathered up with a needle, the ribbon string 
attached, a pretty rosette of the same sewn on exactly over the gathering up, and this useful 
little article is completed. This cap is also quite suitable for morning wear. 














KNITTED PURSE, WITH STEEL BUCKLE. 


Everybody remembers the old fashioned bead-bags and purses, nowso rare. The 
following is a revived pattern of the old style, adapted to port-monnaie clasps. Any 
cutler or intelligent smith can cut off the iron of an old port-monnaie, so that it can 
be used as the clasp of a fancy bag or purse: 

The material of this purse is netting-silk, color, dark green or blue, with steel 
beads. The beads are not worked in, one by one, but strung in longer or shorter 
rows on the silk thread. The beads are of the smallest size. 
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These elegant baskets are well worthy of notice from their extreme simplicity. The 
German ladies being proverbially industrious, especially in the useful art of knitting, this 
tendency to domestic occupation is accompanied, almost as a matter of cqurse, with a sort 
of necessity for receptacles in which to deposit all the requisite implements and materials. 
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Some of these are formed so as to be carried from room to room, others to hang in stated 
places against the walls or other convenient localities in the different apartments. 

The one we have selected for illustration is very easily manufactured. Having first de- 
termined upon the size, which may be varied according to choice, as many ladies have by 
them pieces of silk or satin which they can thus advantageously put to use, take a square 
of strong brown or cartridge paper of the appropriate dimensions, This is merely to give 
regularity to the straw, which must be tacked down at the edges at equal distances, and 
plaited in and out, so as to form an openwork frame or square. This being done, the edges 
are to be cut even all round, leaving the outer stripe of straw smooth and regular, Having 
withdrawn the foundation paper, a strong wire is now to be sewn all round the edge. An 
open framework of straw will now appear in regular diamond divisions. 

This being done, take two squares of colored satin, either ruby-colored or blue look re- 
markably well, lay a square of the best cotton wadding between them, and quilt them in 
diamonds as evenly as possible. The beauty of this work depends upon its regularity— 
therefore, a few words on the best mode of doing it may not be unacceptable. Before laying 
the squares of satin over the wadding, take one of them, and with a smoothing-iron not 
over-hot, and yet sufficiently warm, press the satin into regular folds, first across one way 
and then the other, so as to mark the diamonds for running with the needle. In doing 
this, precaution must be used to press the iron only on the edge of the fold, as going beyond 
would necessarily erase the previous marks. 

There is another thing which must on no account be forgotten. It is that every line of 
running must be the cross way of the web. When these are done with the web, the whole 
beauty of the raising up of the diamond pattern is quite lost. 

The quilting of the satin being completed, it is to be laid in the inside of the straw shape, 
fastened round, cut even at the edge, bound round, and bent into the right shape. A pretty 
chased gilt ring is to be attached to the two corners which turn up, a handsome tassel to 
each of those which turn down. A quilling of satin ribon is then carried all round, both 
inside and out, a cord and tassel passed through the two rings, and this really tasteful article 

will be found complete. 

The straw employed may be either a fine Dunstable or a pearl. A square of about ten 

inches on every side makes a pretty basket. 
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MANTLE IN CROCHET, 


* Materials—11{ \bs. of 4-thread white fleecy wool; 34 Ib. of crimson, scarlet or blue ditto; and a very 
coarse Crochet Hook. 


This mantle is worked entirely in ribbed, and the border in open crochet, 1 dc, 1 ¢ h, 
miss 1. The latter is in colored wool. 

For tHe Co~tnAr—12 ¢ h, work backwards and forwards in ribbed crochet, missing the 
last three stitches in every fourth rib, so as to make one side of the piece larger than the 
other. 41 ribs will suffice. Work along the ends and longest side in s c with colored wool, 
and then three rows of the open crochet. 

Bopy—Begin with the wrist-end of the sleeve 96 ¢ h; work on it, backwards and for- 
wards, 24 ribs. This is the sleeve (which is afterwards sewed up.) 

SnuouLtpERs—Now mark the centre stitch—the one at the top of the sleeve. At the end 
of the last row, instead of working the last 12 stitches, leave them, and make a chain of 50. 
Work up this, and when you come to the centre stitch do 5 in one. At the other edge of the 
sleeve miss 12, and make a chain of 50. Work backwards and forwards, doing 5 stitches in 
one in every alternate row, in the centre, (that is, on the shoulder, until 22 ribs are done ;) 
then two ribs, without increase; and then the front only of 12 ribs, leaving the two last 
stitches every time you come to the shoulders, to form the neck. Begin again at shoulder 
and do 12 ribs there, but without leaving any at the neck, as in the front. 

For the piece under the arm, begin on the end of the 50 ch. Do 25, turn, and work back. 
In the next row do 5 more stitches, then 5 more, then 10 more, then on the whole 50. Do 
12 ribs the full length, then decrease as you increased, and crochet to the other 50 chain. 

This is half the mantle. The other side is done in the same way, and the two edges of the 
back are crocheted together, a gore being let in at bottom, thus—leave the last 50 stitches. 

Work up one side and down the other of the opening, and in turning back, close it about 
5 stitches. In the following rows, the same. In sewing the neck, and putting on the collar, 
it is necessary to contract it a little, the crochet being so very elastic. Sew up the sleeves 
and pieces under the arm. Work a line of s c, and 8 lines of open crochet round each 
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sleeve. Then a line of s c down the fronts and round the bottom, and along the latter, 4 
rows of open crochet. By doing 5 more réws, down the fronts and along the bottom, in a 
continuous line, the trimming of the latter will be, as it is intended, proportionably deeper. 
Bone buttons, to be buttoned in the open crochet, should be used to fasten it down the front. 

This mantle, for ordinary wear, might be more useful if made in claret, or any rich dark 
color. 6 thread, or even 8 thread fleecy may be used, but the quantity, of course, will be 
proportionably greater. 


WINDOW TASSEL COVER, IN 
CROCHET. 
The proper Cotton for these articles is 


No. 10 of Messrs. Walter Evans and Co’s 
Boar’s Head Crochet Cotton. 


Make a chain of twenty-four 
loops, join it into a ring, and work 
it over close with a single crochet. 
This forms a strong circle for the 
cord to go through. On this ring 
work seven chain, and loop in ten 
times; 3rd row, two long, three 
chain, two long, these four stitches 
are worked in to one loop of the 
last row, the centre of the seven 
chain with one chain between; 4th 
row, the same; 5th row, the same, 
with two chain between; 6th row, 
eight chain looped into the three 
chain between the four long stitches, 
eight chain, loop in again and con- 
tinue allround; 7th row, eight long 
stitches worked over the last eight 
chain, three chain, one long, three 
chain, one long three chain, repeat 
the eight long loops and continue 
the same all round; 8th row, three 
long, two long into one stitch, two 
long into the next stitch, three long, 
these ten stitches are worked into 
the last eight long stitches, three 
chain, one long, three chain, one 
long, three chain, repeat the ten 
long stitches and continue all round; 
9th row, eight long stitches worked 
into the ten of the last row, leaving 
one at each end, three chain, one 
long, three chain, one long, three chain, one long, three chain, repeat the eight and continue 
the same all round; 10th row, six long, three chain, one long, three chain, one long, three 
chain, one long, three chain, one long, three chain, repeat the six long and continue all 
round; 11th row, four long and three chain, six long and three chain between each, continue 
all round; 12th row, two long and three chain, eight long, with three chain between, repeat 
all round; 13th row, one long, three chain, ten long, with three chain between each; 14th 
row, one long, and three chain between each, all round; 15th row, four long, one chain, 
loop in short, one chain, four long, one chain, loop in short, repeat all round; 16th, 17th, 
and 18th rows are seven chain loop in every fourth stitch; 19th, finish knot on every loop 
a fringe of fifteen threads in thickness, which will be double that, when tied in. 
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EVENING DRESS. 







































































ENGLISH STRAW. 



























































FRENCH BONNET. 

































































ITALIAN HAT. 


FRENCH MONTUER, 
With a Bird of Paradise. 
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